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£ 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


THE  ARRIVAL  OF  ULYSSES  IN  ITHACA. 

ULYSSES  takes  his  leave  of  Alcinous  and 
Arete ,  and  embarks  in  the  evening.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  the  ship  arrives  at  Ithaca  ;  where  the  sailors, 
as  Ulysses  is  yet  sleeping ,  lay  him  on  the  shore 
with  all  his  treasures.  On  their  return,  Neptune 
changes  their  ship  into  a  rock.  In  the  mean-time 
Ulysses  awaking,  knows  not  his  native  Ithaca,  by 
reason  of  a  mist  which  Pallas  had  cast  round  him. 
He  breaks  into  loud  lamentations  ;  ’ till  the  Goddess 
appearing  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  shepherd,  dis¬ 
covers  the  country  to  him,  and  points  out  the  par¬ 
ticular  places.  He  then  tells  a  feigned  story  of 
his  adventures ,  upon  which  she  manifests  herself, 
and  they  consult  together  of  the  measures  to  be 
taken  to  destroy  the  Suitors.  To  conceal  his  re¬ 
turn,  and  disguise  his  person  the  more  effectually , 
she  changes  him  into  the  figure  of  an  old  beggar . 
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He  ceas’d  ;  but  left  so  pleasing1  on  their  ear 
Ilis  voice,  that  listening  still  they  seem’d  to  hear, 

A  pause  of  silence  hush’d  the  shady  rooms  : 

The  grateful  conference  then  the  king  resumes. 

Whatever  toils  the  great  Ulysses  past, 

Beneath  this  happy  roof  they  end  at  last; 

NOTES, 

Ver.  3. - The  shad//  rooms.']  The  epithet  in  the  original 

is  ffxioime,  or  gloomy  :  it  is  here  used  with  a  peculiar  propriety* 
to  keep  in  the  reader’s  mind  the  exact  time  when  ljlysses  made 
his  narration  to  the  Phaeacians,  namely,  in  the  evening,  of  the 
thirty-third  day :  we  may  likewise  gather  from  this  distinction 
of  times,  the  exact  stay  of  Ulysses  among  the  Phaeacians ;  he 
was  thrown  upon  their  shores  on  the  thirty-first  day  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  lands  about  day-break  on  the  thirty-fifth  day  in  his 
own  country  ;  so  that  he  stayed  three  nights  only  with  Alcinous, 
one  night  beihg  spent  in  his  voyage  to  Ithaca  from  Phfeacia-  I  - 
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No  longer  now  from  shore  to  shore  to  roam. 

Smooth  seas,  and  gentle  winds,  invite  him  home. 
But  hear  me,  princes  !  whom  these  walls  inclose, 
For  whom  my  chanter  sings,  and  goblet  flows  10 
With  wine  unmixt,  (an  honour  due  to  age. 

To  cheer  the  grave,  and  warm  the  poet’s  rage) 
Tho’  labour’d  gold  and  many  a  dazzling  Vest 
Lie  heap’d  already  for  our  godlike  guest. 

Without  new  treasures,  let  him  not  remove,  15 
Large,  and  expressive  of  the  publick  love ; 

Each  peer  a  tripod,  each  a  vase  bestow, 

A  general  tribute,  which  the  state  shall  owe. 

This  sentence  pleas’d  :  then  all  their  steps  addrest 
To  separate  mansions,  and  retir’d  to  rest.  20 

Now  did  the  rosy-finger’d  Morn  arise. 

And  shed  her  sacred  light  along  the  skies. 

Down  to  the  haven  and  the  ships  in  haste 
They  bore  the  treasures,  and  in  safety  placed. 

The  king  himself  the  vases  ranged  with  care  ;  25 

Then  bade  his  followers  to  the  feast  repair. 

A  victim  ox  beneath  the  sacred  hand 
Of  great  Alcinous  falls,  and  stains  the  sand. 

To  Jove  the’  eternal,  (power  above  all  powers  ! 
Who  wings  the  winds,  and  darkens  heaven  with 
showers)  30 

* 

Ver.  11.]  All  included  in  this  parenthesis  is  expanded  from 
a  single  word  of  Homer.  W. 

Ver.  23.]  Thus  Ogilby,  who  is  more  explicit,  and  quite 
accurate  : 

Loaden  with  treasure  to  the  ship  they  hast. 

Which  straight  Alcinous  saw  in  order  plac'd 
Beneath  the  banks ;  with  such  convenience  stow’d. 

It  could  not  hinder  any  whil’st  they  row’d.  W. 
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The  flames  ascend  :  ’till  evening  they  prolong* 

The  rites,  more  sacred  made  by  heavenly  song : 

For  in  the  midst,  with  publick  honours  graced. 

Thy  lyre  divine,  Demodocus!  was  placed. 

All,  but  Ulysses,  heard  with  fix’d  delight :  35 

He  sat,  and  eyed  the  sun,  and  wish’d  the  night  ; 
Slow  seem’d  the  sun  to  move,  the  hours  to  roll. 

His  native  home  deep  imaged  in  his  soul. 

As  the  tired  ploughman  spent  with  stubborn  toil. 
Whose  oxen  long  have  torn  the  furrow’d  soil,  40 
Sees  with  delight  the  sun’s  declining  ray. 

When  home  with  feeble  knees,  he  bends  his  way 
To  late  repast,  (the  day’s  hard  labour  done  ;) 

So  to  Ulysses  welcome  set  the  sun : 

Then  instant,  to  Alcinous  and  the  rest,  45 

(The  Scherian  states)  he  turn’d,  and  thus  addrest. 

O  thou,  the  first  in  merit  and  command ! 

And  you  the  peers  and  princes  of  the  land  ! 

May  every  joy  be  yours  !  nor  this  the  least,  } 
When  due  libation  shall  have  crown’d  the  feast,  50 
Safe  to  my  home  to  send  your  happy  guest.  J 
Complete  are  now  the  bounties  you  have  given, 

Be  all  those  bounties  but  confirm’d  by  heaven  ! 

So  may  I  find,  when  all  my  wanderings  cease. 

My  consort  blameless,  and  my  friends  in  peace.  55 
On  you  be  every  bliss ;  and  every  day  . 

In  home-felt  joys  delighted  roll  away  ; 

Ver.  44.]  Or  thus,  with  more  fidelity  i 

So  glad,  Ulysses  view'd  the  setting  sun  : 

Then  instant,  to  Alcinous  and  the  rest, 

But  chief  Alcinous,  turn’d,  and  thus  addrest.  W. 
Ver.  56.]  I  should  expunge  this  distich.'  The  sense  is  com¬ 
plete  without  it,  nor  is  it  recommended  by  ntrinsic  merit,  W* 
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Yourselves,  your  wives,  your  long- descending  race# 
May  every  God  enrich  with  every  grace  ! 

Sure  fixt  on  Virtue  may  your  nation  stand,  do 

And  publick  evil  never  touch  the  land  ! 

H  is  words  well-weigh’d,  the  general  voice  approv'd 
Benign,  and  instant  his  dismission  mov'd. 

The  monarch  to  Pontonous  gave  the  sign. 

To  fill  the  goblet  high  with  rosy  wine  :  65 

Great  Jove  the  father,  first  (he  cried)  implore; 
Then  send  the  stranger  to  his  native  shore. 

The  luscious  wine  the'  obedient  herald  brought  ; 
Around  the  mansion  flow'd  the  purple  draught : 
Each  from  his  seat  to  each  immortal  pours,  70 
Whom  glory  circle  n  the’  Olympian  bowers. 
Ulysses  sole  with  air  majestick  stands, 

Tiie  bowl  presenting  to  Arete’s  hands ; 

Then  thus  :  O  queen,  farewell !  be  still  possest 
Of  dear  remembrance,  blessing  still  and  blest !  75 

Ver.  73.  The  hold  presenting  to  Arete' s  hands  ; 

Then  thus - j 

It  may  be  asked  why  Ulysses  addresses  his  words  to  the  queen 
rather  than  the  king :  the  reason  is,  because  she  was  his  patro¬ 
ness,  and  had  first  received  him  with  hospitality,  as  appears 
from  the  seventh  book  of  the  Odyssey. 

Ulysses  makes  a  libation  to  the  Gods,  and  presents  the  bowl 
to  the  queen :  this  was  the  pious  practice  of  antiquity  upon  all 
solemn  occasions :  Ulysses  here  does  it,  because  he  is  to  under¬ 
take  a  voyage,  and  it  implies  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  it. 
The  reason  why  he  presents  the  bowl  to  the  queen  is,  that  she 
may  first  drink  out  of  it,  for  so  'mpa7r'utiv  properly  and  originally 
signifies.  Propino  is  used  differently  by  the  Romans.  P. 

Ver.  74.]  The  version  is  obscure,  nor  expressive  of  its  model, 
which  may  be  truly  represented  thus,  with  more  conciseness  ; 
May’st  tho®,  O  !  queen,  in  bliss  unvarying  live, 

’Till  age  and  death,  to  mortals  doom’d  1  arrive.  W. 
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'Till  age  and  death  shall  gently  call  thee  hence,, 
(Sure  fate  of  every  mortal  excellence !) 

Farewell !  and  joys  successive  ever  spring 
To  thee,  to  thine,  the  people,  and  the  king ! 

Thus  he ;  then  parting  prints  the  sandy  shore  s$ 
To  the  fair  port :  a  herald  march'd  before, 

Sent  by  Alcinous  :  of  Arete’s  train 
Three  chosen  maids  attend  him  to  the  main  ; 

This  does  a  tunick  and  white  vest  convey, 

A  various  casket  that,  of  rich  inlay,  85 

And  bread  and  wine  the  third.  The  cheerful  mate* 
Safe  in  the  hollow  poop  dispose  the  cates : 

Upon  the  deck,  soft  painted  robes  they  spread. 
With  linen  cover’d,  for  the  hero’s  bed. 

He  climb’d  the  lofty  stern ;  then  gently  prest 
The  swelling  couch,  and  lay  compos’d  to  rest. 

Now  placed  in  order,  the  Phaeacian  train 
Their  cables  loose,  and  launch  into  the  main  : 

At  once  they  bend,  and  strike  their  equal  oars. 

And  leave  the  sinking  hills,  and  lessening  shores.  05 
While  on  the  deck  the  chief  in  silence  lies. 

And  pleasing  slumbers  steal  upon  his  eyes. 

As  fiery  coursers  in  the  rapid  race 

Urged  by  fierce  drivers  thro’  the  dusty  space. 

Toss  their  high  heads,  and  scour  along  the  plain  ; 
So  mounts  the  bounding  vessel  o’er  the  main.  101 

Ver.  95.]  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Homer.  The  verse  is 
modified  from  Dryden,  iEn.  iii.  98. 

He  might  have  adhered  to  his  original  thus : 

They  bend  ;  their  strokes  in  equal  periods  keep  : 
Beneath  their  oars  flew  dash’d  the  whitening  deep.  W* 
Ver.  96.]  Or,  more  faithfully : 

The  chief,  meanwhile,  in  death-Wce  silence  lies  ; 

Sweet  sleep  profound  had  settled  on  his  eyes.  W. 
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Back  to  the  stern  the  parted  billows  flow. 

And  the  black  Ocean  foams  and  roars  below. 

Thus  with  spread  sails  the  winged  galley  flies  ; 
Less  swift  an  eagle  cuts  the  liquid  skies ;  105 

Divine  Ulysses  was  her  sacred  load, 

A  man,  in  wisdom  equal  to  a  God  ! 

Much  danger,  long  and  mighty  toils  he  bore. 

In  storms  by  sea,  and  combats  on  the  shore ;  103 

All  which  soft  sleep  now  banish’d  from  his  breast, 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing,  deep,  and  death-like  rest. 

But  when  the  morning  star  with  early  ray 
Flamed  in  the  front  of  heaven,  and  promis’d  day. 

Like  distant  clouds  the  mariner  descries 

% 

Fair  Ithaca’s  emerging  hills  arise.  115 

Far  from  the  town  a  spacious  port  appears. 

Sacred  to  Phorcys’  powder,  whose  name  it  bears  ; 

Ver.  112.  But  tvhen  the  morning  star  Voith  early  rcty 
Flamed  in  the  front  of  heaven - ] 

From  this  passage  vve  may  gather,  that  Ithaca  is  distant  from 
Corcyra  or  Phaeacia  no  farther  than  a  vessel  sails  in  the  compass 
of  one  night ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  real  distance  between 
those  islands ;  an  instance  that  Plomer  was  well  acquainted  with 
geography:  this  is  the  morning  of  the  thirty-fifth  day.  P. 

Ver.  114.]  This  couplet  is  fancifully  wrought  from  the  sub¬ 
joined  verse : 

Then  to  his  isle  approacht  the  sea-borne  ship.  W. 

Ver.  116. - A  spacious  port  appears , 

Sacred  to  Phorcys * - ] 

Phorcys  was  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  according  to  Hesiod's 
genealogy  of  the  Gods:  this  haven  is  said  to  be  sacred  to  that 
Deity,  because  he  had  a  temple  near  it,  from  whence  it  received 
its  appellation. 

The  wrhole  voyage  of  Ulysses  to  his  country,  and  indeed  the 
whole  Odyssey,  has  been  turned  into  allegory :  which  I  will  lay 
before  the  reader  as  an  instance  of  a  trifling  industry  and  strong 
imagination.  Ulysses  is  in  search  of  true  felicity,  the  Ithaca 
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Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main. 

The  roaring  wind’s  tempestuous  rage  restrain ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide,  120 
And  ships  secure  without  their  halsers  ride. 

High  at  the  head  a  branching  olive  grows. 

And  crowns  the  pointed  cliffs  with  shady  boughs. 
Beneath,  a  gloomy  grotto’s  cool  recess 
Delights  the  Nereids  of  the  neighbouring  seas  ;  125 
Where  bowls  and  urns  were  form’d  of  living  stone. 
And  massy  beams  in  native  marble  shone ; 

On  which  the  labours  of  the  nymphs  were  roll’d. 
Their  webs  divine  of  purple  mix’d  with  gold. 
Within  the  cave,  the  clustering  bees  attend  130 
Their  waxen  works,  or  from  the  roof  depend. 
Perpetual  waters  o’er  the  pavement  glide  ; 

Two  marble  doors  unfold  on  either  side ; 

Sacred  the  south  by  which  the  Gods  descend. 

But  mortals  enter  at  the  northern  end.  135 

and  Penelope  of  Homer  :  he  runs  through  many  difficulties  and 
dangers  ;  this  shews  that  happiness  is  not  to  be  attained  without 
labour  and  afflictions.  He  has  several  companies,  who  perish 
by  their  vices,  and  he  alone  escapes  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Phaeacians,  and  is  transported  in  his  sleep  to  his  country ;  that 
is,  the  Phaeacians,  whose  name  implies  blackness,  <pu(oi ,  are  the 
mourners  at  his  death,  and  attend  him  to  his  grave  :  the  ship  is 
his  grave,  which  is  afterwards  turned  into  a  rock  ;  which  repre¬ 
sents  his  monumental  marble ;  his  sleep  means  death,  through 
which  alone  man  arrives  at  eternal  felicity.  Spondnnus.  P. 

Ver.  134.  Sacred  the  south.']  I  shall  offer  a  conjecture  to 
explain  these  two  lines  : 

Sacred  the  south,  by  which  the  Gods  descend, 

But  mortals  enter  at  the  northern  end. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  ^Ethiopians  held  an  an¬ 
nual  sacrifice  of  twelve  days  to  the  Gods ;  all  that  time  they 
carried  their  images  in  procession,  and  placed  them  at  their  fes- 
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Thither  they  bent,  and  haul’d  their  ship  to  land., 
(The  crooked  keel  divides  the  yellow  sand) 

Ulysses  sleeping  on  his  couch  they  bore. 

And  gently  placed  him  on  the  rocky  shore. 

tivals,  and  for  this  reason  the  Gods  were  said  to  feast  with  the 
^Ethiopians ;  that  is,  they  were  present  with  them  by  their  sta¬ 
tues  :  thus  also  Themis  was  said  to  form  or  dissolve  assemblies, 
because  the}r  carried  her  image  to  the  assemblies  when  they  were 
convened,  and  when  they  were  broken  up  they  carried  it  away. 
Now  we  have  already  remarked,  that  this  port  was  sacred  to 
Phorcys,  because  he  had  a  temple  by  it :  it  may  not  then  be 
impossible,  but  that  this  temple  having  two  doors,  they  might 
carry  the  statues  of  the  Gods  in  their  processions  through  the 
southern  gate,  which  might  be  consecrated  to  this  use  only,  and 
the  populace  be  forbid  to  enter  by  it :  for  that  reason  the 
Deities  were  said  to  enter,  namely,  by  their  images.  As  the 
other  gate  being  allotted  to  common  use,  was  said  to  be  the 
passage  for  mortals.  P« 

Ver.  138.  Ulysses  sleeping  on  his  couch  they  lore , 

And  gently  placed  him  on  the  roclcy  sho?‘e.'] 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  Odyssey  that  more  shocks  our 
reason  than  the  exposing  Ulysses  asleep  on  the  shore  by  the 
Phseacians:  “  The  passage  (says  Aristotle  in  his  Poeticks)  where 
“  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  is  so  full  of  absurdities,  that  they 
“  would  be  intolerable  in  a  bad  Poet;  but  Homer  has  con- 
“  cealed  them  under  an  infinity  of  admirable  beauties,  with 
*(  which  he  has  adorned  all  that  part  of  the  Odyssey  ;  these  he 
“  has  crowded  together,  as  so  many  charms  to  hinder  our  per* 
“  ceiving  the  defects  of  the  story Aristotle  must  be  allowed 
to  speak  with  great  judgment ;  for  what  probability  is  there  that 
a  man  so  prudent  as  Ulysses,  who  was  alone  in  a  vessel  at  the 
discretion  of  strangers,  should  sleep  so  soundly,  as  to  be  taken 
out  of  it,  carried  with  all  his  baggage  on  shore,  and  the  Phaea- 
cians  should  set  sail,  and  he  never  awake  ?  This  is  still  more 
absurd,  if  we  remember  that  Ulysses  has  his  soul  so  strongly 
bent  upon  his  country;  is  it  then  possible,  that  he  could  be  thus 
sunk  into  a  lethargy,  in  the  moment  when  he  arrives  at  it  £ 
“  However  (says  Monsieur  Dacier  in  his  reflections  upon  A ris- 
“  totle’s  Poeticks)  Homer  was  not  ashamed  of  that  absurdity, 
**  but  not  being  able  to  omit  it,  he  used  it  to  give  probability 
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His  treasures  next,  Alcinous’  gifts,  they  laid  ho 
In  the  wild  olive’s  unfrequented  shade. 

Secure  from  theft :  then  launch’d  the  bark  again. 
Resum’d  their  oars,  and  measur’d  back  the  main. 

“  to  tlie  succeeding  story :  it  was  necessary  for  Ulysses  to  land 

alone,  in  order  to  his  concealment ;  if  he  had  been  disco- 

vered,  the  Suitors  would  immediately  have  destroyed  him,  if 
“  not  as  the  real  Ulysses,  yet  under  the  pretext  of  his  being  an 
“  impostor ;  they  would  then  have  seized  his  dominions,  and 
“  married  Penelope  :  now  if  he  had  been  waked,  the  Phseacians 
“  would  have  been  obliged  to  have  attended  him,  which  he 
“  could  not  have  denied  with  decency,  nor  accepted  with 
<*  safety :  Homer  therefore  had  no  other  way  left  to  unravel  his 
“  fable  happily :  but  he  knew  what  was  absurd  in  this  method, 
“  and  uses  means  to  hide  it ;  he  lavishes  out  all  his  wit  and  ad- 
“  dress,  and  lays  together  such  an  abundance  of  admirable 
“  poetry,  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  so  inchanted,  that  he 
**  perceives  not  the  defect ;  he  is  like  Ulysses  lulled  asleep, 
te  and  knows  no  more  than  that  hero,  how  he  comes  there.”  P. 

Ver.  142. - Then  launch'd  the  bark  again .]  This  volun¬ 

tary  and  unexpected  return  of  the  Phccacians,  and  their  landing 
Ulysses  in  his  sleep,  seem  as  unaccountable  on  the  part  of  the 
Phoeacians,  as  of  Ulysses  ;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
see  them  exposing  a  king  and  his  effects  upon  the  shores  without 
his  knowledge,  and  flying  away  secretly  as  from  an  enemy  ? 
Having  therefore  in  the  preceding  note  shewed  what  the  Criticks 
say  in  condemnation  of  Homer,  it  is  but  justice  to  lay  together 
what  they  say  in  his  defence. 

That  the  Fhaeacians  should  fly  away  in  secret  is  no  wonder : 
Ulysses  had  through  the  whole  course  of  the  eleventh  book, 
(particularly  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Tiresias)  told  the 
Phaeacians  that  the  Suitors  plotted  his  destruction  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  mariners  might  very  reasonably  be  apprehensive  that 
the  Suitors  would  use  any  persons  as  enemies,  who  should  con¬ 
tribute  to  restore  Ulysses  to  his  country.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  that  they  should  sail  away  without  any'  stay  upon  the 
Ithacan  shores.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  made  this  voyage 
by  night ;  namely  to  avoid  discovery  ;  and  it  was  as  necessary  to 
return  immediately,  that  is,  just  at  the  appearance  of  day',  be¬ 
fore  people  were  abroad,  that  they  might  escape  observation. 
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Nor  yet  forgot  old  Ocean’s  dread  Supreme 
The  vengeance  vow’d  for  eyeless  Polypheme.  145 

Eustathius  remarks,  that  the  Phasacians  were  an  un warlike 
nation,  or  as  it  is  expressed  by  a  Phaeacian, 

Ov  yoig  (pawyttaai  //.e^ee  «^e  (paplrpY), 

and  therefore  they  were  afraid  to  teach  any  persons  the  way  to 
their  own  country,  by  discovering  the  course  of  navigation  to  it ; 
for  this  reason  they  begin  their  voyage  to  Ithaca  by  night,  land 
Ulysses  without  waking  him,  and  return  at  the  appearance  of 
day-light,  that  they  might  not  shew  what  course  was  to  be 
steered  to  come  to  the  Phaeacian  shores* 

Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Reading  the  Poets,  tells  us,  that 
there  is  a  tradition  among  the  Tuscans,  that  Ulysses  was  natu¬ 
rally  drowsy,  and  a  person  that  could  not  easily  be  conversed 
with,  by  reason  of  that  sleepy  disposition.  But  perhaps  this, 
might  be  only  artful  in  a  man  of  so  great  wisdom,  and  so  great 
disguise  or  dissimulation  ;  he  was  slow  to  give  answers,  when  he 
had  no  mind  to  give  any  at  all :  though  indeed  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  that  this  tradition  is  countenanced  by  his  behaviour  in 
the  Odyssey,  or  rather  may  be  a  story  formed  from  it.  His 
greatest  calamities  rise  from  his  sleeping ;  when  he  was  ready  tQ 
land  upon  his  own  country  by  the  favour  of  iEolus,  he  fails 
asleep ,  and  his  companions  let  loose  a  wind  that  bears  him  from 
it:  he  is  asleep  while  they  kill  the  oxen  of  Apollo  ;  and  here  he 
deeps  while  he  is  landed  upon  his  own  country.  It  might  perhaps 
be  this  conduct  in  Homer,  that  gave  Horace  the  hint  to  say, 

“ - Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus.” 

Implying,  that  when  Plomer  was  at  a  loss  to  bring  any  difficult 
matter  to  an  issue,  he  immediately  laid  his  hero  asleep ,  and  this 
salved  all  the  difficulty  ;  as  in  the  above-mentioned  instances. 

Plutarch  is  of  opinion,  that  this  sleep  of  Ulysses  was  feigned  ; 
and  that  he  made  use  of  the  pretence  of  a  natural  infirmity ,  to 
conceal  the  straights  he  was  in  at  that  time  in  his  thoughts  ; 
being  ashamed  to  dismiss  the  Phseacians  without  entertainment 
and  gifts  of  hospitality,  and  afraid  of  being  discovered  by  the 
Suitors,  if  he  entertained  such  a  multitude  :  therefore  to  avoid 
both  these  difficulties,  he  feigns  a  sleep  while  they  land  him,  till 
they  sail  away. 

Eustathius  agrees  with  Plutarch  in  the  main,  and  adds  an¬ 
other  reason  why  the  Phseacians  land  Ulysses  sleeping  ;  namely* 
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Before  the  throne  of  mighty  Jove  he  stood  : 

And  sought  the  secret  counsels  of  the  God. 

Shall  then  no  more,  O  Sire  of  Gods  be  mine 
The  rights  and  honours  of  a  power  divine  ? 

Scorn’d  even  by  man,  and  (oh  severe  disgrace)  1^0 
By  soft  Phaeacians,  my  degenerate  race  ! 

Against  yon  destin’d  head  in  vain  I  swore, 

And  menaced  vengeance  ere  he  reach’d  his  shore  ; 
To  reach  his  natal  shore  was  thy  decree  ; 

Mild  I  obeyed,  for  who  shall  war  with  thee  ?  155 

because  they  were  ashamed  to  wake  him,  lest  he  should  think 
they  did  it  out  of  avarice,  and  expectation  of  a  reward  for 
bringing  him  to  his  own  country. 

I  will  only  add,  that  there  might  be  a  natural  reason  for  the 
sleep  of  Ulysses  ;  we  are  to  remember  that  this  is  a  voyage  in 
the  night,  the  season  of  repose  :  and  his  spirits  having  been  long 
agitated  and  fatigued  by  his  calamities,  might  upon  his  peace  of 
mind  at  the  return  to  his  country,  settle  into  a  deep  calmness 
and  tranquillity,  and  so  sink  him  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  Homer  him¬ 
self  seems  to  give  this  as  a  reason  of  it  in  the  following  lines : 
Much  danger,  long  and  mighty  toils  he  bore, 

In  storms  by  sea,  and  combats  on  the  shore  ; 

All  which  soft  sleep  now  banish’d  from  his  breast, 

Wrapt  in  a  pleasing,  deep,  and  death-like  rest. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  last  line  admirably  paves  the  way  for 
the  following  account ;  and  the  Poet  undoubtedly  inserted  it,  to 
prevent  our  surprise  at  the  manner  of  his  being  set  on  shore,  by 
calling  his  sleep 

- a  pleasing,  deep,  and  death-like  rest. 

How  far  a  wise  man  is  obliged  to  resist  the  calls  of  nature,  I 
leave  to  the  discussion  o!  philosophers ;  those  of  sleep  are  no 
more  to  be  resisted,  than  those  of  thirst  or  hunger.  But  yet  I 
confess  Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably,  and  the  strong  passion 
and  love  for  his  country  that  so  fully  possessed  his  soul,  should 
have  given  him  a  few  hours  of  vigilance,  when  he  was  ready  to 
§ee  it  after  an  absence  of  almost  twenty  years.  P. 

Ver.  150.]  The  botch  in  the  parenthesis  we  owe  eventually 
to  Chapman,  whose  rhyme  our  translator  was  desirous  of  pre¬ 
serving.  -\Y. 
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Behold  him  landed,  careless  and  asleep. 

From  all  the’  eluded  dangers  of  the  deep  ! 

Lo  where  he  lies,  amidst  a  shining  store 
Of  brass,  rich  garments,,  and  refulgent  ore  : 

And  bears  triumphant  to  his  native  isle  l do 

A  prize  more  worth  than  Ilion’s  noble  spoil. 

To  whom  the  Father  of  the’  immortal  powers. 
Who  swells  the  clouds,  and  gladdens  earth  with 
showers — 

Can  mighty  Neptune  thus  of  man  complain  ? 
Neptune,  tremendous  o’er  the  boundless  main  165 
Rever’d  and  awful  even  in  heaven’s  abodes. 
Ancient  and  great !  a  God  above  the  Gods  1 
If  that  low  race  offend  thy  power  divine, 

(Weak,  daring  creatures  !)  is  not  vengeance  thine  ? 
Go  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise.  170 

He  said  :  the  Shaker  of  the  earth  replies. 

This  then  I  doom  ;  to  fix  the  gallant  ship 
A  mark  of  vengeance  on  the  sable  deep  : 

To  warn  the  thoughtless  self-confiding  train, 

No  more  unlicens’d  thus  to  brave  the  main.  175' 
Full  in  their  port  a  shady  hill  shall  rise. 

If  such  thy  will. — We  will  it,  Jove  replies. 

Even  when  with  transport  blackening  all  the  strand, 
"The  swarming  people  hail  their  ship  to  land. 

Fix  her  for  ever,  a  memorial  stone  :  180 

Still  let  her  seem  to  sail,  and  seem  alone ; 

The  trembling  crouds  shall  see  the  sudden  shade 
Of  whelming  mountains  overhang  their  head  ! 

Ver.  160.]  I  should  prefer  a  more  faithful  couplet  with 
Chapman’s  correcter  rhymes,  borrowed  also  by  Ogilby  : 

Behold  him  now  more  copious  wealth  enjoy, 

Than  safe  return’d  with  all  his  spoils  from  Troy.  W. 
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With  that  the  God  whose  earthquakes  rock  the 

Fierce  to  Phaeacia  crost  the  vast  profound.  185 
Swift  as  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way. 

The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  the  sea. 

The  God  arrests  her  with  a  sudden  stroke. 

And  roots  her  down  an  everlasting  rock. 

Aghast  the  Scherians  stand  in  deep  surprise  ;  190 

All  press  to  speak,  all  question  with  their  eyes. 
What  hands  unseen  the  rapid  bark  restrain  ! 

And  yet  it  swims,  or  seems  to  swim,  the  main  ! 

Thus  they,  unconscious  of  the  deed  divine  : 

*Till  great  Alcinous  rising  own’d  the  sign.  195 
Behold  the  long-predestin’d  day  !  (he  cries) 

Oh  certain  faith  of  ancient  prophecies  ! 

These  ears  have  heard  my  royal  sire  disclose 
A  dreadful  story,  big  with  future  woes ; 

How  moved  with  wrath,  that  careless  we  convey  coo 
Promiscuous  every  guest  to  every  bay, 

Ver.  184.]  I  have  elsewhere  noted  this  interpretation  of  the 
Greek  epithet — earth-shaker— to  be  improper.  Thus 

With  that,  the  God,  whose  billows  shake  the  shore. 

Fierce  o'er  the  seas  his  course  to  Scheria  bore.  W. 
Ver.  186.]  This  simile  is  unauthorized  by  his  original,  and  the 
sense  of  the  period  is  wrongly  stated.  BaciePs  strong  expressions 
might  suggest  the  comparison  to  our  translator :  **  Ce  vaisseau, 


“  qui  fendoit  les  ondes  avec  une  merveilleuse  legerete.”  Thus  ? 
There  Neptune  stays  ;  and  soon  his  eyes  survey 
The  gliding  vessel  skim  the  yielding  way*  W. 

Ver.  188.]  Or,  more  faithfully,  and  with  a  blameless  rhyme: 

His  hand  arrests  her  with  a  sudden  shock.  W. 

Ver.  190.]  Thus,  more  fully  to  his  author : 

The  God  departs  :  the  Scherians  in  surprise.  W. 
Ver.  193.]  Or  with  more  fidelity  : 

Full  as  it  suit'd  conspicuous  on  the  main.  W. 

vol.  n.  C 
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Stern  Neptune  raged ;  and  bow  by  bis  command 
Firm  rooted  in  tbe  surge  a  ship  should  stand ; 

(A  monunient  of  wrath)  and  mound  on  mound 
Should  bide  our  walls  or  whelm  beneath  the  ground. 

The  fates  have  followed  as  declar'd  the  seer.  206 
Be  humbled,  nations  !  and  your  monarch  hear. 

No  more  unlicens'd  brave  the  deeps,,  no  more 
With  every  stranger  pass  from  shore  to  shore; 

On  angry  Neptune  now  for  mercy  call :  2 10 

To  his  high  name  let  twelve  black  oxen  fall. 

So  may  the  God  reverse  his  purpos'd  will. 

Nor  o'er  our  city  hang  the  dreadful  hill. 

The  monarch  spoke  :  they  trembled  and  obey'd* 
Forth  on  the  sanda  the  victim  oxen  led :  215 

The  gather’d  tribes  before  the  altars  stand. 

And  chiefs  and  rulers  a  majestick  band. 

The  king  of  Ocean  all  the  tribes  implore  ; 

The  blazing  altars  redden  all  the  shore. 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  in  his  country  lay,  220 
Releas'd  from  sleep,  and  round  him  might  survey 
The  solitary  shore,  and  rolling  sea. 

Yet  had  his  mind  thro’  tedious  absence  lost 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  native  coast. 

Besides,  Minerva,  to  secure  her  care,  225 

Diffus’d  around  a  veil  of  thicken'd  air : 

Ver.  211.]  His  author  and  predecessors  prescribe, 

- let  twelve  choice  oxen  fall.  W. 

Ver.  220.]  These  are  three  poor  verses  indeed,  both  for 
rhyme  and  similarity  to  their  model.  The  following  effort  is 
more  faithful : 

Meanwhile,  divine  Ulysses,  left  alone, 

Wak  d  on  his  native  land,  to  him  unknown.  W* 

Ver.  225.  Besides ,  Minerva ,  to  secure  her  caref 
Diffus'd  around  a  veil  of  thicken'd  air.  ] 
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For  so  the  Gods  ordain’d  to  keep  unseen 
His  royal  person  from  his  friends  and  queen  ; 

’Till  the  proud  Suitors  for  their  crimes  afford 
An  ample  vengeance  to  their  injur’d  lord.  230 

Now  all  the  land  another  prospect  bore. 

Another  port  appear’d,  another  shore. 

And  long-continued  ways,  and  winding  floods, 

And  unknown  mountains,  crown’d  with  unknown 
woods. 

Pensive  and  slow,  with  sudden  grief  opprest  235 
The  king  arose,  and  beat  his  careful  breast. 

Cast  a  long  look  o’er  all  the  coast  and  main. 

And  sought,  around,  his  native  realm  in  vain : 

Then  with  erected  eyes  stood  fix’d  in  woe. 

And  as  he  spoke,  the  tears  began  to  flow.  210 

Ye  Gods  !  (he  cried)  upon  what  barren  coast 
In  what  new  region  is  Ulysses  tost  ? 

Possess’d  by  wild  barbarians,  fierce  in  arms  ? 

Or  men,  whose  bosom  tender  pity  warms  ? 

Where  shall  this  treasure  now  in  safety  lie  ?  245 

And  whither,  whither  its  sad  owner  fly  ? 


The  meaning  of  this  whole  passage  is  probably  no  more  than 
that  Ulysses  by  his  long  absence  had  forgot  the  face  of  his  own 
country ;  the  woods  by  almost  twenty  years  growth  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance ;  and  the  publick  roads  were  altered  by  so 
great  a  length  of  time.  IIow  then  should  Ulysses  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  place  ?  He  goes  to  a  shepherd,  and  by  telling 
him  a  plausible  story,  draws  it  from  him.  This  artifice  is  the 
Minerva  that  gives  him  information.  By  the  veil  of  thicken'd  air 
is  meant,  that  Ulysses,  to  accomplish  his  re-establishment,  took 
upon  him  a  disguise,  and  concealed  himself  from  the  Ithacans; 
and  this  too  being  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  Homer  ascribes  it  to 
Pallas.  '  P, 
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Ah  why  did  I  Alcinous’  grace  implore  ? 

Ah  why  forsake  Phaeacia’s  happy  shore  ? 

Some  juster  prince  perhaps  had  entertain’d. 

And  safe  restor’d  me  to  my  native  land.  2 5(f 

Is  this  the  promis’d,  long-expected  coast. 

And  this  the  faith  Phaeacia’s  rulers  boast  ? 

Oh  righteous  God6 !  of  all  the  great,  how  few 
Are  just  to  heaven,  and  to  their  promise  true ! 

But  he,  the  Power  to  whose  all-seeing  eyes  255 
The  deeds  of  men  appear  without  disguise, 

’Tis  his  alone  to’  avenge  the  wrongs  I  bear : 

For  still  the’  oppress’d  are  his  peculiar  care. 

To  count  these  presents,  and  from  thence  to  prove 
Their  faith,  is  mine  :  the  rest  belongs  to  Jove.  260 
Then  on  the  sands  he  rang’d  his  wealthy  store  ; 
The  gold,  the  vests,  the  tripods,  number’d  o’er : 

All  these  he  found,  but  still  in  error  lost 
Disconsolate  he  wanders  on  the  coast. 

Sighs  for  his  country,  and  laments  again  26* 

To  the  deaf  rocks,  and  hoarse-resounding  main. 
When  lo  !  the  guardian  Goddess  of  the  wise, 
Celestial  Pallas,  stood  before  his  eyes  ; 

In  show  a  youthful  swain,  of  form  divine. 

Who  seem’d  descended  from  some  princely  line. ;  270 
A  graceful  robe  her  slender  body  drest, 

Around  her  shoulders  flew  the  waving  vest, 

Her  decent  hand  a  shining  javelin  bore. 

And  painted  sandals  on  her  feet  she  wore. 

Ver.  263.]  Thus,  more  faithfully : 

All  these  he  found  entire ;  but  still  a  sigh 
H  is  bosom  heav’d,  still  pour’d  each  downcast  eye 
Incessant  sorrows,  for  his  native  land  : 

Slow  weeping  o’er  the  loud-resounding  strand !  W. 
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To  whom  the  king.  Whoe’er  of  human  race  275 
Thou  art,  that  wander’st  in  this  desart  place  ! 

With  joy  to  thee,  as  to  some  God,  I  bend. 

To  thee  my  treasures  and  myself  commend. 

O  tell  a  wretch  in  exile  doom’d  to  stray. 

What  air  I  breathe,  what  country  I  survey  !  280 

The  fruitful  continent’s  extremest  bound, 

Or  some  fair  isle  which  Neptune’s  arms  surround  ? 

From  what  fair  clime  (said  she)  remote  from  fame, 
Arriv’st  thou  here  a  stranger  to  our  name  ? 

Thou  seest  an  island,  not  to  those  unknown  285 
Whose  hills  are  brighten’d  by  the  rising  sun, 

Nor  those  that  placed  beneath  his  utmost  reign 
Behold  him  sinking  in  the  western  main. 

The  rugged  soil  allows  no  level  space 

For  flying  chariots,  or  the  rapid  race  ;  290 

Yet  not  ungrateful  to  the  peasant’s  pain. 

Suffices  fulness  to  the  swelling  grain  : 

The  loaded  trees  their  various  fruits  produce. 

And  clustering  grapes  afford  a  generous  juice  : 
Woods  crown  our  mountains,  and  in  every  grove 
The  bounding  goats  and  frisking  heifers  rove  :  296 
Soft  rains  and  kindly  dews  refresh  the  field, 

And  rising  springs  eternal  verdure  yield.. 

Even  to  those  shores  is  Ithaca  renown’d, 

'yVhere  Troy’s  majestic  ruins  strew  the  ground.  30a 
At  this,  the  chief  with  transport  was  possest. 

His  panting  heart  exulted  in  his  breast ; 

Ver.  275*]  His  author  should  have  b,een  given  more  fully 
kere.  Thus  ? 

The  king  went  up,  enraptur’d  at  the  view ; 

Straight  from  his  lips  these  eager  accents  flew. 

J}eajr  friendly  youth  [  whoe'er  of  human  race.— 
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Yet  well  dissembling  his  untimely  joys. 

And  veiling  truth  in  plausible  disguise. 

Thus,  with  an  air  sincere,  in  fiction  bold,  305 

His  ready  tale  the"  inventive  hero  told. 

Oft  have  I  heard  in  Crete,  this  island’s  name  ; 

For  ’twas  from  Crete  my  native  soil  I  came, 
Self-banish’d  thence.  I  sail’d  before  the  wind. 

And  left  my  children  and  my  friends  behind.  310 
From  fierce  Idomeneus’  revenge  I  flew. 

Whose  son,  the  swift  Orsilochus,  I  slew  : 

Ver.  311.  From  fierce  Idomeneus'  revenge  IJIeiut 
Whose  son,  the  sivift  Orsilochus ,  I  slew.] 

Eustathius  observes,  that  this  relation  is  not  consonant  to  ancient 
histories,  b  t  invented  to  make  the  disguised  Ulysses  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  Suitors,  should  he  be  brought  before  them.  For 
this  person  whom  they  could  not  know  to  be  Ulysses,  could  not 
fail  of  finding  favour  with  them,  having  slain  the  son  of  Idome¬ 
neus,  the  friend  of  Ulysses :  and  though  it  be  not  recorded  by  the 
ancients,  yet  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Orsilochus  was  thus 
plain,  though  not  by  Ulysses.  If  the  death  of  Orsilochus  was  a 
story  that  made  a  noise  in  the  world  about  that  time,  it  was  very 
artful  in  Ulysses  to  make  use  of  it,  to  gain  credit  with  this 
seeming  Ithacan ;  for  he  relating  the  fact  truly,  might  justly  be 
believed  to  speak  truly  when  he  named  himself  the  author  of  it, 
and  consequently  avoid  all  suspicion  of  being  Ulysses.  It  is 
observable  that  Ulysses  is  very  circumstantial  in  his  story  ;  he 
relates  the  time,  the  place,  the  manner,  and  the  reason  of  his 
killing  Orsilochus :  this  is  done  to  give  the  story  a  greater  air  of 
truth ;  for  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  so  many  circumstances 
could  be  invented  in  a  moment,  and  so  well  laid  together  as  not 
to  discover  their  own  falsity.  What  he  says  concerning  the 
Phoenicians  leaving  his  effects  entire  without  any  damage,  is  not 
spoken  (as  Eustathius  observes)  in  vain  :  he  extols  the  fidelity 
of  the  Phoenicians,  as  an  example  to  be  imitated  by  this  seeming 
Ithacerisian,  and  makes  it  an  argument  that  he  should  practise 
the  same  integrity,  in  not  offering  violence  or  fraud  to  his  effects 
pr  person. 
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With  brutal  force  he  seiz’d  my  Trojan  prey, 

(Due  to  the  toils  of  many  a  bloody  day) 

Unseen  I  ’scaped ;  and  favour’d  by  the  night  315 
In  a  Phoenician  vessel  took  my  flight. 

For  Pyle  or  Elis  bound  :  but  tempests  tost 
And  raging  billows  drove  us  on  your  coast. 

In  dead  of  night  an  unknown  port  we  gain’d. 

Spent  with  fatigue,  and  slept  secure  on  land.  320 
But  ere  the  rosy  morn  renew’d  the  day. 

While  in  the’  embrace  of  pleasing  sleep  I  lay. 
Sudden,  invited  by  auspicious  gales. 

They  land  my  goods,  and  hoist  their  flying  sails. 

It  is  true,  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Orsilochus  is  liable  to 
some  objection,  as  it  was  executed  clandestinely,  and  not  heroi* 
cally,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  valour  of  Ulysses :  but  if  it 
was  a  truth  that  Orsilochus  was  killed  in  that  manner,  Ulysses 
could  not  falsify  the  story;  but  in  reality  he  is  no  way  con-* 
cerned  in  it,  for  he  speaks  in  the  character  of  a  Cretan,  not  in 
the  person  of  Ulysses.  P. 

Ver.  312.]  After  this  verse  much  of  his  author  is  omitted  ; 
and  the  following  portion  has  nothing  in  this  version,  but  the 
two  couplets  under  our  eyes,  to  represent  it : 

- who  in  spacious  Crete 

In  rapid  foot  excell’d  all  men  of  skill; 

He  thought  to  rob  me  of  my  Trojan  spoils, 

For  which  my  mind  so  many  woes  endur’d. 

Conflicts  with  dreadful  waves  and  fights  of  men. 

At  Troy  I  serv’d  not  for  the  pleasure  sole 
Of  that  man’s  sire,  but  was  myself  a  chief. 

Him,  from  the  fields  returning,  with  my  spear 
I  smote,  as  ambush’d  with  a  friend  I  lay 
By  the  way-side.  Night  then  o’erspread  the  heavens 
By  him,  by  all  unseen,  I  reft  his  life. 

That  instant  my  sharp  steel  had  stretch’d  him  dead, 

A  ship  I  sought,  and  with  entreaties  won, 

And  soothing  presents,  a  Phoenician  crew. 

There  is  much  imperfection  in  the  remainder  of  the  speech. 

Yer,  321.3  This  line  is  added  by  the  translator.  W% 
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Abandon'd  here,  my  fortune  I  deplore,  325 

A  hapless  exile  on  a  foreign  shore. 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  blue-eyed  maid  began 
With  pleasing  smiles  to  view  the  godlike  man : 

Then  chang’d  her  form  ;  and  now,  divinely  bright, 
Jove’s  heavenly  daughter  stood  confess’d  to  sight. 
Like  a  fair  virgin  in  her  beauty’s  bloom,  331 

Skill’d  in  the’  illustrious  labours  of  the  loom. 

O  still  the  same  Ulysses  !  she  rejoin’d, 

In  useful  craft  successfully  refin’d  1 
Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  mind  !  335 

Suffic’d  it  not,  that  thy  long  labours  past. 

Secure  thou  seest  thy  native  shore  at  last  ? 

But  this  to  me  !  who,  like  thyself,  excell 
Jn  arts  of  counsel,  and  dissembling  well. 

Ver.  338. - -  who,  like  thyself,  excell 

In  arts  of  counsel,  and  dissembling  'well .3 
It  has  been  objected  against  Homer,  that  he  gives  a  degree  of 
dissimulation  to  his  hero,  unworthy  of  a  brave  man,  and  an  inge¬ 
nuous  disposition :  here  we  have  a  full  vindication  of  Ulysses, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  :  he  uses  only  a  pru¬ 
dent  dissimulation ;  he  is  which  w'e  may  almost  literally 

render,  master  of  a  great  presence  of  mind :  that  is,  upon  every 
emergency  he  finds  an  immediate  resource  to  extricate  himself 
from  it.  If  his  dissimulation  had  been  vicious,  it  w  ould  have 
been  an  absurdity  to  have  introduced  Minerva  praising  and  re¬ 
commending  it ;  on  the  contrary,  all  disguise  which  consists  with 
innocence  and  prudence,  is  so  far  from  being  mean,  that  it  really 
is  a  praise  to  a  person  who  uses  it.  I  speak  not  of  common  life, 
©r  as  if  men  should  always  act  under  a  mask,  and  in  disguise ; 
that  indeed  betrays  design  and  insincerity  :  I  only  recommend  it 
as  an  instance  how  men  should  behave  in  the  article  of  danger, 
wheoa  it  is  as  reputable  to  elude  an  enemy  as  to  defeat  one. 

—  - —  “  Dolus  an  virtus  quis  in  hoste  requirit.” 

This  is  thq  character  of  Ulysses,  who  uses  only  such  artifice  as 
is  suggested  by  Wisdom,  such  as  turns  to  his  benefit  in  all  ex- 
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To  me,  whose  wit  exceeds  the  powers  divine,  540 
No  less  than  mortals  are  surpass’d  by  thine, 
Know’st  thou  not  me  ?  who  made  thy  life  my  care. 
Thro’  ten  years’  wandering,  and  thro’  ten  years’  war; 
Who  taught  thee  arts,  Alcinous  to  persuade. 

To  raise  his  wonder,  and  engage  his  aid  ;  345 

And  now  appear,  thy  treasures  to  protect,  } 

Conceal  thy  person,  thy  designs  direct,  \ 

And  tell  what  more  thou  must  from  Fate  expect,  j 
Domestick  woes  far  heavier  to  be  borne  ! 

The  pride  of  fools,  and  slaves’  insulting  scorn.  350 
But  thou  be  silent,  nor  reveal  thy  state ; 

Yield  to  the  force  of  unresisted  fate. 

And  bear  unmov’d  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind. 
The  last,  and  hardest,  conquest  of  the  mind. 

Goddess  of  Wisdom  !  Ithacus  replies,  355} 
He  who  discerns  thee  must  be  truly  wise, 

So  seldom  view’d,  and  ever  in  disguise  !  3 

When  the  bold  Argives  led  their  warring  powers 
Against  proud  Ilion’s  well-defended  towers, 

Ulysses  was  thy  care,  celestial  maid  ;  360 

Graced  with  thy  sight,  and  favour’d  with  thy  aid. 
But  when  the  Trojan  piles  in  ashes  lay, 

And  bound  for  Greece  we  plough’d  the  watery  way; 


tremities,  such  as  Minerva  may  boast  to  practise  without  a  rival 
among  the  Gods,  as  much  as  Ulysses  among  mankind.  In  short, 
this  dissimulation  in  war  may  be  called  stratagem  and  conduct, 
in  other  exigencies  address  and  dexterity ;  nor  is  Ulysses  crimi¬ 
nal,  but  artful.  P* 

Ver.  342.]  Thus,  with  more  fidelity  and  a  legitimate  rhyme : 
Nor  knew’st  me  Pallas,  thy  unvaried  friend ; 

Who  in  all  toils  with  guardian  care  attend.  W. 

Vpr.  344.]  His  original  says  only, 

Who  gave  thee  grace  in  all  Phaeacia’s  eyes.  W. 
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Our  fleet  dispers’d  and  driven  from  coast  to  coast. 
Thy  sacred  presence  from  that  hour  I  lost :  36s 

*Till  I  beheld  thy  radiant  form  once  more, 

And  heard  thy  counsels  on  Phmacia’s  shore. 

But,  by  the’  almighty  author  of  thy  race. 

Tell  me,  oh  tell,  is  this  my  native  place  ? 

For  much  I  fear,  long  tracts  of  land  and  sea  370 
Divide  this  coast  from  distant  Ithaca; 

The  sweet  delusion  kindly  you  impose, 

To  soothe  my  hopes,  and  mitigate  my  woes. 

Thus  he.  The  blue-eyed  Goddess  thus  replies. 
How  prone  to  doubt,  how  cautious  are  the  wise  !  375 
Who,  vers’d  in  fortune,  fear  the  flattering  show. 
And  taste  not  half  the  bliss  the  Gods  bestow. 

The  more  shall  Pallas  aid  thy  just  desires. 

And  guard  the  wisdom  which  herself  inspires. 
Others,  long  absent  from  their  native  place,  3So} 
Straight  seek  their  home,  and  fly  with  eager  pace  £ 
To  their  wives’  arms,  and  children’s  dear  embrace*  J 
Not  thus  Ulysses  :  he  decrees  to  prove 
His  subject’s  faith,  and  queen’s  suspected  love; 
Who  mourn’d  her  lord  twice  ten  revolving  years,  385 
And  wastes  the  days  in  grief,  the  nights  in  tears. 

Ver.  377.]  There  is  nothing  in  his  author  resembling  this. 
Chapman,  I  presume,  might  occasion  this  interpolation,  though 
I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  passage,  which  might  impel 
our  translator  to  such  addition  : 

And  therefore,  have  no  more  the  power,  to  see 
Frail  life  more  plagu’d  with  infelicitie.  \Y* 

Ver.  385.]  The  following  lines  are  much  closer  to  the 
original : 

Who,  pining  still,  at  home  her  station  keeps ; 

By  night,  by  day,  her  eyes  in  sorrow  steeps.  W* 
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But  Pallas  knew  (thy  friends  and  navy  lost,) 

Once  more  ’twas  given  thee  to  behold  thy  coast : 
Yet  how  could  I  with  adverse  fate  engage, 

And  mighty  Neptune’s  unrelenting  rage  ?  3 90 

Now  lift  thy  longing  eyes,  while  I  restore 
The  pleasing  prospect  of  thy  native  shore. 

Behold  the  port  of  Phorcys  !  fenced  around 
With  rocky  mountains,  and  with  olives  crown’d. 
Behold  the  gloomy  grot !  whose  cool  recess  393 
Delights  the  Nereids  of  the  neighbouring  seas  : 
Whose  now-neglected  altars,  in  thy  reign. 

Blush’d  with  the  blood  of  sheep  and  oxen  slain. 
Behold  !  where  Neritus  the  clouds  divides. 

And  shakes  the  waving  forests  on  his  sides.  406 
So  spake  the  Goddess,  and  the  prospect  clear’d. 
The  mists  dispers’d,  and  all  the  coast  appear’d. 

The  king  with  joy  confess’d  his  place  of  birth. 

And  on  his  knees  salutes  his  mother  earth  : 

Then  with  his  suppliant  hands  upheld  in  air,  4 &5 

Thus  to  the  sea-green  sisters  sends  his  prayer. 

All  hail !  Ye  virgin  daughters  of  the  main  ! 

Ye  streams,  beyond  my  hopes  beheld  again  ! 

To  you  once  more  your  own  Ulysses  bows ; 

Attend  his  transports,  and  receive  his  vows  !  410 

If  Jove  prolong  my  days,  and  Pallas  crown 
The  growing  virtues  of  my  youthful  son. 

To  you  shall  rites  divine  be  ever  paid, 
r\nd  grateful  offerings  on  your  altars  laid. 

Ver.  390-3  Here  our  translator  omits,  after  Ogilby,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  author,  which  may  be  thus  exhibited: 

Thy  hand  presumptuous  o’er  his  offspring’s  sight 
Shed  the  dire  gloom  of  everlasting  night,  W. 
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Thus  then  Minerva.  From  that  anxious  breast  415 
Dismiss  those  cares,  and  leave  to  heaven  the  rest. 
Our  task  be  now  thy  treasur’d  stores  to  save. 

Deep  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  cave  : 

Then  future  means  consult — she  spoke,  and  trod 
The  shady  grot,  that  brighten’d  with  the  God.  420 
The  closest  caverns  of  the  grot  she  sought  ; 

The  gold,  the  brass,  the  robes,  Ulysses  brought ; 
These  in  the  secret  gloom  the  chief  dispos’d ; 

The  entrance  with  a  rock  the  Goddess  clos’d. 

Now,  seated  in  the  olive’s  sacred  shade,  42s 
Confer  the  hero  and  the  martial  Maid. 

The  Goddess  of  the  azure  eyes  began  : 

Son  of  Laertes  !  much-experienc’d  man  ! 

The  suitor-train  thy  earliest  care  demand. 

Of  that  luxurious  race  to  rid  the  land :  430 

Three  years  thy  house  their  lawless  rule  has  seen. 
And  proud  addresses  to  the  matchless  queen. 

But  she  thy  absence  mourns  from  day  to  day. 

And  inly  bleeds,  and  silent  wastes  away  : 


Elusive  of  the  bridal  hour,  she  gives 

Fond  hopes  to  all,  and  all  with  hopes  deceives. 

To  this  Ulysses.  Oh  celestial  maid  * 

Prais’d  be  thy  counsel,  and  thy  timely  aid : 


Ver.  420  ]  The  lively  and  agreeable  thought,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse,  is  due  to  the  translator  only.  W. 

Ver.  430  ]  Thus,  more  conformably  to  his  author’s  language; 

That  shameless  race  must  feel  the’  avenging  hand.  W. 
Ver.  435.]  The  rhyme  is  imperfect.  The  following  couplet 
does  not  fail  in  this  respect,  and  is  much  more  faithful  tu 
Homer’s  sense : 

Fond  hopes  to  all  she  gives,  to  all  she  sends 

Fair  words  ;  elsewhere  her  heart,  her  purpose,  bends.  \Y^ 
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Else  had  I  seen  my  native  walls  in  vain. 

Like  great  Atrides,  just  restor’d  and  slain.  uo 
Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeace  to  debate. 

And  plan  with  all  thy  arts  the  scene  of  fate. 

Then,  then  be  present,  and  my  soul  inspire. 

As  when  we  wrapt  Troy’s  heaven-built  walls  in  fire. 
Tho’  leagued  against  me  hundred  heroes  stand,  445 
Hundreds  shall  fall,  if  Pallas  aid  my  hand. 

She  answer’d  :  In  the  dreadful  day  of  fight 
Know  I  am  with  thee,  strong  in  all  my  might. 

If  thou  but  equal  to  thyself  be  found. 

What  gasping  numbers  then  shall  press  the  ground  ! 
What  human  victims  stain  the  feastful  floor!  451 
How  wide  the  pavements  float  with  guilty  gore  ! 

It  fits  thee  now  to  wear  a  dark  disguise. 

And  secret  walk,  unknown  to  mortal  eyes. 

For  this  my  hand  shall  wither  every  grace,  4 55 

And  every  elegance  of  form  and  face  ; 

O’er  thy  smooth  skin  a  bark  of  wrinkles  spread, 
Turn  hoar  the  auburn  honours  of  thy  head. 
Disfigure  every  limb  with  coarse  attire. 

And  in  thy  eyes  extinguish  all  the  fire ;  460 

Add  all  the  wants  and  the  decays  of  life. 

Estrange  thee  from  thy  own,  thy  son,  thy  wife ; 
From  the  loath’d  object  every  sight  shall  turn. 

And  the  blind  suitors  their  destruction  scorn. 

Go  first  the  master  of  thy  herds  to  find,  4 6z 

True  to  his  charge,  a  loyal  swain  and  kind  : 

Ver.  465.  Go  Jirst  the  master  of  thy  herds  to  Jtnd.~]  There  are 
many  reasons  why  this  injunction  was  necessary  :  the  hero  of  a 
Poem  ought  never  to  be  out  of  sight,  never  out  of  action: 
■either  is  Ulysses  idle  in  this  recess ;  he  goes  thither  to  ac- 
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For  thee  he  sighs  ;  and  to  the  royal  heir 
And  chaste  Penelope  extends  his  care. 

At  the  Coracian  rock  he  now  resides. 

Where  Arethusa’s  sable  water  glides  ;  4 70 

The  sable  water  and  the  copious  mast 
Swell  the  fat  herd  ;  luxuriant,  large  repast! 

With  him,  rest  peaceful  in  the  rural  cell. 

And  all  you  ask  his  faithful  tongue  shall  tell. 

Me  into  other  realms  my  cares  convey,  4 75 

To  Sparta,  still  with  female  beauty  gay  : 

For  know,  to  Sparta  thy  lov'd  offspring  came, 

To  learn  thy  fortunes  from  the  voice  of  Fame. 

At  this  the  father,  with  a  father’s  care. 

Must  he  too  suffer  ?  he,  oh  Goddess  !  bear  4S0 
Of  wanderings  and  of  woes  a  wTetched  share  ? 

Thro’  the  wild  ocean  plough  the  dangerous  way. 
And  leave  his  fortunes  and  his  house  a  prey  ? 

Why  would’st  not  thou,  oh  all- enlighten’d  mind  ! 
Inform  him  certain,  and  protect  him,  kind  ?  435 

To  whom  Minerva.  Re  thy  soul  at  rest ; 

And  know,  whatever  heaven  ordains,  is  best. 

quaint  himself  with  the  condition  of  his  affairs,  bothpublick  and 
domestick :  he  there  lays  the  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Suitors,  enquires  after  their  numbers,  and  the  state  of  Penelope 
and  Telemachus.  Besides,  he  here  resides  in  full  security  and 
privacy,  ’till  he  has  prepared  all  things  for  the  execution  of  the 
great  event  of  the  whole  Odyssey.  P. 

Ver.  469. - Coracian  rock - ]  This  rock  was  so  called 

from  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Corax,  who  in  pursuit  of 
a  hare  fell  from  it  and  broke  his  neck  :  Arethusa  his  mother 
hearing  of  the  accident,  hanged  herself  by  the  fountain,  which 
afterwards  took  its  name  from  her,  and  was  called  Arethusa. 
Eustathius. 

Ver.  487.]  A  feeble  line,  unauthorized  by  bis  original.  W. 
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To  Fame  I  sent  him,,  to  acquire  renown  : 

To  other  regions  is  his  virtue  known. 

Secure  he  sits,,  near  great  Atrides  placed  ;  490 

With  friendships  strengthen’d,  and  with  honour§ 
graced. 

But  lo  !  an  ambush  waits  his  passage  o’er; 

Fierce  foes  insidious  intercept  the  shore  : 

In  vain  !  far  sooner  all  the  murtherous  brood 
This  injur’d  land  shall  fatten  with  their  blood.  495 
She  spake,  then  touch’d  him  with  her  powerful 
wand  : 

The  skin  shrunk  up,  and  wither’d  at  her  hand : 

A  swift  old  age  o’er  all  his  members  spread ; 

A  sudden  frost  was  sprinkled  on  his  head : 

Nor  longer  in  the  heavy  eye-ball  shin’d  50(* 

The  glance  divine,  forth-beaming  from  the  mind. 
His  robe,  which  spots  indelible  besmear, 

In  rags  dishonest  flutters  with  the  air  : 

A  stag’s  torn  hide  is  lapt  around  his  reins  ; 

A  rugged  staff  his  trembling  hand  sustains  ;  505 

And  at  his  side  a  wretched  scrip  was  hung. 

Wide  patch’d  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thong. 

So  looked  the  chief,  so  moved  !  To  mortal  eyes 
Object  uncouth  !  a  man  of  miseries  ! 

While  Pallas,  cleaving  the  wide  fields  of  air,  510 
To  Sparta  flies,  Telemachus  her  care. 

Ver.  499.]  Homer  says, 

And  from  his  head  destroy’d  his  auburn  locks.  W. 
Ver.  508.]  This  couplet  is  interpolated  by  the  translator.  W. 
Ver.  510.]  His  author  may  be  thus  literally  given : 

They  part,  so  counselling  :  to  Sparta  she 
In  quest  of  young  Telemachus  was  gone, 

He  from  the  harbour - r 
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as  the  connection  must  be  fetched  from  the  next  book.  Milton 
had  in  view  either  this  passage,  or  Iliad  A.  531.  at  Par.  Lost,  viii. 
the  end : 

So  patted  they ;  the  angel  up  to  heaven 

From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bower.  W. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


THE  CONVERSATION  WITH  EUM/EUS. 

ULYSSES  arrives  in  disguise  at  the  house  of 
Eumceus,  where  he  is  received,  entertained,  and 
lodged,  with  the  utmost  hospitality .  The  several 
discourses  of  that  faithful  old  servant,  icith  the 
feigned  story  told  by  Ulysses  to  conceal  himself, 
and  other  conversations  on  various  subjects,  take 
up  this  entire  book.  P. 
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NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 


WE  see  in  this  book  the  character  of  a  faithful,  wise,  bene¬ 
volent  old  man  in  Eumoeus;  one  happily  innocent,  unambitious, 
and  wholly  employed  in  rural  affairs.  The  whole  interview  be¬ 
tween  Ulysses  and  Eumaeus  has  fallen  into  ridicule ;  Eumaeus 
has  been  judged  to  be  of  the  same  rank  and  condition  with  our 
modern  swineherds.  But  herds  and  flocks  were  then  kept  and 
attended  by  the  sons  of  kings  ;  thus  Paris  watched  the  flocks  of 
Priam  in  the  groves  of  Ida,  and  the  same  is  said  of  many  of  the 
heroes  in  the  Iliad :  these  offices  were  places  of  dignity,  and 
filled  by  persons  of  birth ;  and  such  was  Eumaeus,  descended 
from  a  prince,  named  Ctesius  :  thus  the  master  of  the  horse  is 
a  post  of  honour  in  modern  ages. 

It  is  in  poetry,  as  in  painting ;  where  the  artist  does  not  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  draw  only  gods  or  heroes,  palaces  and  princes  ; 
but  he  frequently  employs  his  pencil  in  representing  landscapes, 
rural  scenes,  groves,  cottages,  and  shepherds  tending  their 
flocks. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Monsieur  Boileau’s  reflections  upon  Lon¬ 
ginus,  which  fully  vindicates  all  the  places  of  Homer  that  have 
been  censured  as  low  and  too  familiar.  “  There  is  nothing  (ob- 
4‘  serves  that  author)  that  more  disgraces  a  composition  than 
“  the  use  of  vulgar  words  :  a  mean  thought  expressed  in  noble 
<{  terms,  is  generally  more  taking  than  a  noble  thought  debased 
u  by  mean  terms  :  the  reason  is,  every  person  cannot  judge  of 
“  the  justness  and  strength  of  a  thought,  but  there  are  very 
“  few,  especially  in  living  languages,  who  are  not  shocked  at 
“  mean  words ;  and  yet  almost  ail  writers  fall  into  this  fault. 
“  Longinus  accuses  Herodotus,  the  most  polite  of  all  the  Greek 
“  historians,  of  this  defect ;  and  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Virgil,  have 
“  fallen  under  the  same  imputation.  Is  it  not  then  very  sur- 
“  prising  that  no  reproach  upon  this  account  has  fallen  upon 
“  Homer  ?  especially,  though  he  has  composed  two  large  poems, 
“  and  though  no  author  has  descended  more  frequently  into  the 
**  detail  of  little  particularities;  yet  he  never  uses  terms  which 
“  are  not  noble,  or  if  he  uses  humble  words  or  phrases,  it  is 
“  with  so  much  art,  that,  as  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  observes, 
IC  they  become  noble  and  harmonious.  We  may  learn  front 

hence  the  ignorance  of  those  modern  criticks,  who  judge  of 
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t(  the  Greek  without  the  knowledge  of  it ;  and  having  neveT 
“  read  Homer  but  in  low  and  inelegant  translations,  impute  the 
“  meanness  of  the  translator  to  the  Poet.  Besides,  the  words 
“  of  different  languages  are  not  exactly  correspondent,  and  it 
**  often  happens,  that  an  expression  which  is  noble  in  the  Greek 
“  cannot  be  rendered  in  a  version  but  by  words  that  are  either 
“  mean  in  the  sound  or  usage.  Thus  ass ,  and  asinus  in  Latin, 
€t  are  mean  to  the  last  degree ;  though  ovo$  in  the  Greek  be  used 
“  in  the  most  magnificent  descriptions,  and  has  nothing  mean  in 
“  it ;  in  like  manner  the  terms  hogherd  and  covokeeper,  are  not  to 

be  used  in  our  poetry ;  but  there  are  no  finer  words  in  the 

Greek  language  than  and  o-vGutk :  and  Virgil,  who  en- 

“  titles  his  Eclogues  Bucolicks  in  the  Roman  tongue,  would 
“  have  been  ashamed  to  call  them  in  our  language  the  Dialogues 
**  of  CoxvJccepers .** 

Homer  himself  convinces  us  of  the  truth  of  this  observation ; 
nay,  one  would  imagine  that  he  intended  industriously  to  force 
it  upon  our  notice  ;  for  he  frequently  calls  Eumaeus  ”Opxap°{ 
ccvfyZv  or  prince  of  men ;  and  his  common  epithet  is  Befog  or  frog 
vtpopCog.  Homer  would  not  have  applied  these  appellations  to 
him,  if  he  had  not  been  a  person  of  dignity  ?  it  being  the 
same  title  that  he  bestows  upon  his  greatest  heroes,  Ulysses  or 
Achilles.  P. 
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But  lie,,  deep -musing-,  o’er  the  mountains  stray’d. 
Thro*  mazy  thickets  of  the  woodland  shade. 

And  cavern’d  ways,  the  shaggy  coast  along. 

With  cliffs  and  nodding  forests  over-hung. 

Eumaeus  at  his  silvan  lodge  he  sought,  $ 

A  faithful  servant,  and  without  a  fault* 

Ulysses  found  him  busied,  as  he  sat 
Before  the  threshold  of  his  rustick  gate ; 

Around,  the  mansion  in  a  circle  shone  ; 

A  rural  portico  of  rugged  stone  :  10 

(In  absence  of  his  lord,  with  honest  toil 

His  own  industrious  hands  had  raised  the  pile) 

The  wall  was  stone  from  neighbouring  quarries 
borne. 

Encircled  with  a  fence  of  native  thorn. 
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And  strong  with  pales,  by  many  a  weary  stroke  15 
Of  stubborn  labour  hewn  from  heart  of  oak ; 
Frequent  and  thick.  Within  the  space  were  rear’d 
Twelve  ample  cells,  the  lodgements  of  his  herd. 

Full  fifty  pregnant  females  each  contain’d  ; 

The  males  without  (a  smaller  race)  remain’d;  20 
Doom’d  to  supply  the  Suitors’  wasteful  feast, 

A  stock  by  daily  luxury  decreast ; 

Now  scarce  four  hundred  left.  These  to  defend. 
Four  savage  dogs,  a  watchful  guard,  attend. 

Here  sat  Eumaeus,  and  his  cares  applied  25 

To  form  strong  buskins  of  well-season’d  hide. 

NOTE  S. 

Ver.  25.  Here  sat  Eimceus ,  and  his  cares  applied,  fyc.’]  I  doubt 
not  but  this  employment  of  Eumaeus  has  been  another  cause  of 
the  mean  character  that  has  been  formed  of  his  condition  :  but 
this  mistake  arises  from  our  judging  of  the  dignity  of  men  from 
the  employments  they  followed  three  thousand  years  past,  by  the 
notions  we  have  of  those  employments  at  present ;  and  because 
they  are  now  only  the  occupation  of  the  vulgar,  we  imagine  that 
they  were  so  formerly :  kings  and  princes  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  world  laboured  in  arts  and  occupations,  and  were  above  no¬ 
thing  that  tended  to  promote  the  conveniences  of  life ;  they 
performed  that  with  their  own  hands,  which  we  now  perform  by 
those  of  our  servants  :  if  this  were  not  so,  the  cookery  of  Achil¬ 
les  in  the  Iliad  would  equally  disparage  that  hero,  as  this  em¬ 
ployment  would  disgrace  Eumaeus  in  the  Odyssey :  arts  were 
then  in  their  infancy,  and  were  honourable  to  the  practisers ; 
thus  Ulysses  builds  a  vessel  with  his  own  hands,  as  skilfully  as  a 
shipwright. 

Besides,  even  at  this  day  arts  are  in  high  esteem  in  the  orient¬ 
al  world,  and  are  practised  by  the  greatest  personages.  Every 
man  in  Turkey  is  of  some  trade;  Sultan  Achmet  was  a  maker 
of  ivory  rings,  which  the  Turks  wear  upon  their  thumbs  when 
they  shoot  their  arrows,  and  in  this  occupation  he  worked 
several  hours  daily  ;  and  another  of  their  emperors  was  deposed^ 
because  he  refused  to  work  in  his  occupation. 
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Of  four  assistants  who  his  labour  share. 

Three  now  were  absent  on  the  rural  care  ; 

The  fourth  drove  victims  to  the  suitor  train  : 

But  he,  of  ancient  faith,  a  simple  swain,  30 

Sigh’d  while  he  furnish’d  the  luxurious  board, 

And  wearied  Heaven  with  wishes  for  his  lord. 

Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the’  enclosure  drew. 

With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastiffs  flew  : 

Down  sat  the  sage  ;  and  cautious  to  withstand,  3 5 

Let  fall  the’  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand. 
Sudden,  the  master  runs  ;  aloud  he  calls  ; 

And  from  his  hasty  hand  the  leather  falls  ; 

With  showers  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away ; 
The  scattering  dogs  around  at  distance  bay.  40 
Unhappy  stranger  !  (thus  the  faithful  swain 
Began  with  accent  gracious  and  humane) 

What  sorrow  had  been  mine,  if  at  my  gate 

Thy  reverend  age  had  met  a  shameful  fate  ! 

*  :  *  ?  * 

Ver.  30.]  These  three  verses  are  an  impertinent  appendage, 
void  of  elegance,  from  the  translator.  They  may  be  spared 
thus,  with  advantage  to  fidelity  : 

Compell’d,  he  late  had  sent  another  swain 
To  drive  a  victim  for  the  suitor. train.  W. 

Ver.  35.  Doxcn  sat  the  sage  ;  and  cautious  to  xvithstand , 

Let  Jail  the ’  offensive  truncheon  from  his  hand.~\ 
Homer  has  been  censured  for  representing  his  hero  unworthily. 
Is  it  probable  that  he  who  had  met  whole  armies  in  battle, 
should  now  throw  away  his  staff  out  of  fear  of  a  dog  ?  that  he 
should  abandon  his  defence  by  casting  himself  on  the  ground, 
and  leave  himself  to  his  mercy  ?  But  Eustathius  fully  vindK 
cates  Ulysses.  It  is  a  natural  defence  to  avert  the  fury  of  a 
dog,  to  cast  away  our  weapons,  to  shew  that  we  intend  him  no 
violence.  Pliny  has  the  like  observation  in  the  eighth  book  of 
his  Natural  History:  Impetus  carnrn  et  savitia  mitigatur  ah  ho* 
mine  humi  considente,  P. 
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Enough  of  woes  already  have  I  known ;  45 

Enough  my  master’s  sorrows,  and  my  own. 

While  here,  (ungrateful  task  !)  his  herds  I  feed. 
Ordain’d  for  lawless  rioters  to  bleed, 

Perhaps  supported  at  another’s  board. 

Far  from  his  country  roams  my  hapless  lord  !  50 

Or  sighed  in  exile  forth  his  latest  breath. 

Now  covered  with  the’  eternal  shade  of  death  ! 

But  enter  this  my  homely  roof,  and  see 
Our  woods  not  void  of  hospitality. 

Then  tell  me  whence  thou  art?  and  what  the  share  55 
Of  woes  and  wanderings  thou  wert  born  to  bear  ? 

He  said,  and  seconding  the  kind  request. 

With  friendly  step  precedes  his  unknown  guest ; 

A  shaggy  goat’s  soft  hide  beneath  him  spread. 

And  with  fresh  rushes  heap'd  an  ample  bed.  60 
Joy  touch’d  the  hero’s  tender  soul,  to  find 
So  just  reception  from  a  heart  so  kind  : 

And  oh,  ye  Gods  !  with  all  your  blessings  grace 
(He  thus  broke  forth)  this  friend  of  human  race  ! 

The  swain  replied.  It  never  was  our  guise  65 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise  ; 

For  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door, 

’Tis  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  the  poor. 
Little,  alas  !  is  all  the  good  I  can  ; 

A  man  opprest,  dependant,  yet  a  man  :  fo 

Ver.  49.]  Thus  ? 

He  the  wide  world,  in  want  perhaps,  may  range ; 
Unknown  the  people,  and  their  language  strange  : 

May  range,  if  yet  he  live  !  if  yet  the  light 
Of  day’s  all-cheering  Ruler  bless  his  sight  !  W« 

Ver.  64.]  Ogilby  is  precise  to  his  author’s  words : 

O  !  Jove,  and  all  you  Gods,  grant  his  request 
WhateTe  :  who  now  so  kindly  treats  his  guest.  \V. 
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Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords,, 

Slave  to  the  insolence  of  youthful  lords  ! 

Far  hence  is  by  unequal  Gods  remov’d 
That  man  of  bounties,  loving  and  belov’d  ! 

To  whom  whate’er  his  slave  enjoys  is  ow’d,  75 
And  more  had  Fate  allow’d,  had  been  bestow’d : 

But  Fate  condemn’d  him  to  a  foreign  shore ; 

Much  have  I  sorrowed,  but  my  master  more. 

Now  cold  he  lies,  to  death’s  embrace  resign’d  : 

Ah  perish  Helen  !  perish  all  her  kind !  go 

For  whose  curs’d  cause,  in  Agamemnon’s  name. 

He  trod  so  fatally  the  paths  of  Fame. 

His  vest  succinct  then  girding  round  his  waist. 
Forth  rush’d  the  swain  with  hospitable  haste. 
Straight  to  the  lodgements  of  his  herd  he  run,  85 
Where  the  fat  porkers  slept  beneath  the  sun  ; 

Of  two,  his  cutlass  launch’d  the  spouting  blood ; 
These  quarter’d,  sing’d,  and  fixt  on  forks  of  wood. 
All  hasty  on  the  hissing  coals  he  threw ; 

And  smoking  back  the  tasteful  viands  drew,  90 
Broachers  and  all ;  then  on  the  board  display’d 
The  ready  meal,  before  Ulysses  laid 
With  flour  imbrown’d  ;  next  mingled  wine  yet  new. 
And  luscious  as  the  bee’s  nectareous  dew : 

Then  sat  companion  of  the  friendly  feast,  95 

With  open  look  ;  and  thus  bespoke  his  guest. 

Ver.  93.  With  flour  imhrovond - j  We  find  here  a  custoni 

of  antiquity:  this  flour  was  made  of  parched  corn;  when  the 
ancients  fed  upon  any  thing  that  had  not  been  offered  in  sacrifice, 
they  sprinkled  it  with  flour,  which  was  used  instead  of  the  hal¬ 
lowed  barley,  with  which  they  consecrated  their  victims.  I  doubt 
not,  (since  some  honours  were  paid  to  the  Gods  in  all  feasts) 
but  that  this  sprinkling  of  flour  by  Eumseus  was  an  act  of  reli¬ 
gion.  D  acier .  P* 
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Take  with  free  welcome  what  our  hands  prepare. 
Such  food  as  falls  to  simple  servants’  share  ; 

The  best  our  lords  consume ;  those  thoughtless  peers. 
Rich  without  bounty,  guilty  without  fears  !  100 

Yet  sure  the  Gods  their  impious  acts  detest. 

And  honour  justice  and  the  righteous  breast. 

Pirates  and  conquerors,  of  harden’d  mind. 

The  foes  of  peace,  and  scourges  of  mankind. 

To  whom  offending  men  are  made  a  prey,  105 
When  Jove  in  vengeance  gives  a  land  away  ; 

Even  these,  when  of  their  ill-got  spoils  possess’d. 
Find  sure  tormentors  in  the  guilty  breast  ; 

Some  voice  of  God  close  whispering  from  within, 

“  Wretch  !  this  is  villany,  and  this  is  sin.”  110 
But  these,  no  doubt,  some  oracle  explore. 

That  tells,  the  great  Ulysses  is  no  more. 

Hence  springs  their  confidence,  and  from  our  sighs 
Their  rapine  strengthens,  and  their  riots  rise  : 
Constant  as  Jove  the  night  and  day  bestows,  115 
Bleeds  a  whole  hetacomb,  a  vintage  flows. 

None  matched  this  hero’s  wealth,  of  all  who  reign 
O’er  the  fair  islands  of  the  neighbouring  main. 

Nor  all  the  monarchs  whose  far- dreaded  sway 

The  wide-extended  continents  obey  :  120 

•  .  ,  < 

Ver.  lOO.}  More  faithfully, 

Unpitying ,  wasteful,  guilty  without  fears.  W. 

Ver.  105.]  'l  his  epithet  offending,  is  unauthorised  by  Ha¬ 
mer.  W. 

Ver.  109.]  This  couplet  is  imaginary,  without  foundation  in 
his  original,  who  is  fully  exhibited  by  Qgiiby  : 

Sure  they  have  heard,  or  by  some  God  inform’d 
Of  his  sad  death.  W. 

Ver.  120.]  An  assertion  of  his  author,  omitted  after  this 
verse,  is  thus  delivered,  with  no  unpleasing  simplicity,  by  Chap¬ 
man  : 
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First,  on  the  main  land,  of  Ulysses’  breed 
Twelve  herds,  twelve  flocks,  on  Ocean’s  margin  feed; 

- - - No,  nor  twenty  such 

Put  altogether,  did  possesse  so  much.  W. 

Ver.  122.  Twelve  herds ,  twelve  flocks ,  &c.]  I  have  already 
remarked,  that  Ulysses  was  a  wealthy  king,  and  this  place  is  an 
instance  of  it.  He  is  master  of  twelve  herds  of  oxen,  which  pro¬ 
bably  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  head ;  for  if 
we  count  the  herds  by  the  same  way  of  computation  as  the  droves 
of  swine,  they  will  make  that  number,  each  drove  consisting  of 
twelve  hundred :  for  though  Homer  mentions  but  three  hundred 
and  sixty  boars,  yet  he  tells  us,  the  reason  why  they  were  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  females  was  because  of  the  luxury  of  the  Suitors. 
If  this  be  allowed,  then  he  had  likewise  the  same  number  of 
sheep,  and  as  many  hogs :  for  Eumaeus  had  the  charge  only  of 
one  herd,  eleven  more  were  under  the  care  of  other  officers : 
Ulysses  likewise  had  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  goats.  This 
will  appear  to  be  a  true  calculation  from  the  words  of  Homer, 
who  tells  us,  that  twenty  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  age  were 
not  so  wealthy  as  Ulysses. 

The  old  Poets  and  Historians,  to  express  a  person  of  great 
riches,  gave  him  the  epithet  of  y  ttohvupvuv  or  nrohlppYives ; 

that  is,  “  a  person  that  had  a  great  number  of  sheep  or  cattle/' 
“  or  a  person  of  great  wealth/*  This  is  likewise  evident  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures :  Dayid  had  his  officers,  like  Ulysses,  to  attend 
his  flocks  and  herds:  thus  1  Chron.  xxvii.  Jehonathan  was  set 
over  his  treasures  in  the  field,  cities  and  villages  ;  Shimei  over 
his  vineyards  ;  Zabdi  over  his  wines ;  Baal-hanan  over  his 
olive-trees  ;  and  Joash  over  his  oil  :  he  had  herdsmen  that  had 
charge  over  his  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  and  asses.  It  was  by  cattle 
that  the  ancient  kings  enriched  themselves  from  the  earliest 
ages :  thus  no  less  a  person  than  Pharaoh,  a  powerful  king  of 
/Egypt,  gave  Joseph  leave  to  appoint  his  brethren  to  be  rulers 
over  his  cattle ;  and  we  read  in  all  the  Greek  Poets,  that  the 
wealth  of  kings  originally  consisted  in  herds  and  flocks.  They 
lose  much  of  the  pleasure  of  Homer  who  read  him  only  as  a 
Poet :  he  gives  us  an  exact  image  of  ancient  life,  their  manners, 
customs,  laws,  and  politicks  ;  and  it  must  double  our  satisfaction, 
when  we  consider  that  in  reading  Homer  we  are  reading  the  most 
ancient  author  in  the  world,  except  the  great  lawgiver  Moses.  P, 
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As  many  stalls  for  shaggy  goats  are  reared ; 

As  many  lodgements  for  the  tusky  herd  ; 

Those  foreign  keepers  guard :  and  here  are  seen  125 
Twelve  herds  of  goats  that  graze  our  utmost  green  ; 
To  native  pastors  is  their  charge  assign’d. 

And  mine  the  care  to  feed  the  bristly  kind : 

Each  day  the  fattest  bleeds  of  either  herd. 

All  to  the  Suitors’  wasteful  board  preferr’d.  130 
Thus  he,  benevolent ;  his  unknown  guest  ^ 
With  hunger  keen  devours  the  savoury  feast ;  > 

While  schemes  of  vengeance  ripen  in  his  breast,  j 
Silent  and  thoughtful  while  the  board  he  eyed, 
Eumaeus  pours  on  high  the  purple  tide  ;  133 

The  king  with  smiling  looks  his  joy  exprest. 

And  thus  the  kind  inviting  host  addrest. 

Say  now,  what  man  is  he,  the  man  deplor’d. 

So  rich,  so  potent,  whom  you  style  your  lord? 

Late  with  such  affluence  and  possessions  blest,  uo 
And  now  in  honour’s  glorious  bed  at  rest. 

Whoever  was  the  warrior,  he  must  be 
To  Fame  no  stranger,  nor  perhaps  to  me  ; 

Who  (so  the  Gods,  and  so  the  Fates  ordain’d) 

Have  wandered  many  a  sea,  and  many  a  land.  143 
Small  is  the  faith,  the  prince  and  queen  ascribe 
(Replied  Eumaeus)  to  the  wandering  tribe. 

For  needy  strangers  still  to  flattery  fly. 

And  want  too  oft  betrays  the  tongue  to  lye. 

Each  vagrant  traveller  that  touches  here  iso 

Deludes  with  fallacies  the  royal  ear, 

Ver  144.]  The  rhymes  are  defective,  and  the  sense  untrue, 
I  shall  propose  a  correction  of  Chapman  : 

Jove  knows  and  all  the  immortals ,  if  I  can, 

So  great  a  wanderer  /  tell  of  such  a  man.  Wo 
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To  dear  remembrance  makes  liis  image  rise. 

And  calls  the  springing  sorrows  from  her  eyes. 

Such  thou  may ’st  be.  But  he  whose  name  you  crave, 
Moulders  in  earth,  or  welters  on  the  wave,  155 
Or  food  for  fish,  or  dogs,  his  reliques  lie. 

Or  torn  by  birds  are  scatter’d  thro’  the  sky. 

So  perish’d  he  :  and  left  (for  ever  lost) 

Much  woe  to  all,  but  sure  to  me  the  most. 

So  mild  a  master  never  shall  T  find :  160} 

Less  dear  the  parents  whom  I  left  behind,  > 

Less  soft  my  mother,  less  my  father  kind.  3 

Not  with  such  transport  would  my  eyes  run  o’er. 
Again  to  hail  them  in  their  native  shore, 

As  lov’d  Ulysses  once  more  to  embrace,  166 

Restor’d  and  breathing  in  his  natal  place. 

That  name,  for  ever  dread,  yet  ever  dear. 

Even  in  his  absence  I  pronounce  with  fear : 

In  my  respect,  he  bears  a  prince’s  part ; 

But  lives  a  vety  brother,  in  my  heart.  170 

Thus  spoke  the  faithful  swain,  and  thus  rejoin’d 
The  master  of  his  grief,  the  man  of  patient  mind, 
Ulysses,  friend  !  shall  view  his  old  abodes, 
(Distrustful  as  thou  art)  nor  doubt  the  Gods. 

Ver.  15  3.]  After  this  verse  follows  a  sentiment  in  Homer, 
thus  pourtrayed  by  Chapman : 

It  is  th’  accustom’d  law,  that  women  keepe, 

Their  husbands,  elsewhere  dead,  at  home  to  weepe.  W. 
Ver.  154.]  Our  translator  is  brief  with  his  author  here,  who 
may  be  literally  represented  thus  : 

Thou  too  full  prompt  may'st  be  to  forge  the  tale. 

That  vest  or  coat  may  wrap  thee  cold  with  age. 

Him  now,  perchance,  or  dogs  or  ravenous  fowls 
Tear  to  the  bones,  of  vital  powers  bereav’d ; 

Or  fish  by  sea  have  eaten,  while  his  bones 

On  the  wild  shore  lie  sepulchre’d  m  sand,  W. 
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Nor  speak  I  rashly,  but  with  faith  averr’d,  175 
And  what  I  speak  attesting  heaven  has  heard. 

If  so,  a  cloak  and  vesture  be  my  meed ; 

*Till  his  return,  no  title  shall  I  plead, 

Tho’  certain  be  my  news,  and  great  my  need. 
Whom  want  itself  can  force  untruths  to  tell,  iso 
My  soul  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

Thou  first  be  witness,  hospitable  Jove  ! 

And  every  God  inspiring  social  love  ! 

And  witness  every  household  power  that  waits 
Guard  of  these  fires,  and  angel  of  these  gates  !  185 
Ere  the  next  moon  increase,  or  this  decay, 

His  ancient  realms  Ulysses  shall  survey ; 

In  blood  and  dust  each  proud  oppressor  mourn. 
And  the  lost  glories  of  his  house  return. 

Nor  shall  that  meed  be  thine,  nor  ever  more  190 
Shall  lov’d  Ulysses  hail  this  happy  shore, 

(Replied  Eumaeus  :)  To  the  present  hour 
Now  turn  thy  thought,  and  joys  within  our  power. 
From  sad  reflection  let  my  soul  repose  ; 

The  name  of  him  awakes  a  thousand  woes.  195 
But  guard  him  Gods  !  and  to  these  arms  restore  ! 
Not  his  true  consort  can  desire  him  more ; 

Not  old  Laertes,  broken  with  despair  ; 

Not  young  Telemachus,  his  blooming  heir. 

Alas,  Telemachus  !  my  sorrows  flow  200 

Afresh  for  thee,  my  second  cause  of  woe  1 
Like  some  fair  plant  set  by  a  heavenly  hand, 

f  * 

He  grew,  he  flourish’d,  and  he  blest  the  land  ; 

Yer.  188.]  Chapman,  with  trivial  adjustment,  is  more  faithful  5 
Him  to  revenge ,  whose  -ever  deed  hath  done 
Wrong  to  his  wife  and  his  illustrious  sonne,  \V* 
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In  all  the  youth  his  father’s  image  shined, 

Bright  in  his  person,  brighter  in  his  mind.  205 
What  man,  or  God,  deceiv’d  his  better  sense. 

Far  on  the  swelling  seas  to  wander  hence  ? 

To  distant  Pylos  hapless  is  he  gone, 

To  seek  his  father’s  fate,  and  find  his  own  ! 

For  traitors  wait  his  way,  with  dire  design  sift 
To  end  at  once  the  great  Arcesian  line. 

But  let  us  leave  him  to  their  wills  above  ; 

The  fates  of  men  are  in  the  hand  of  Jove. 

And  now,  my  venerable  guest !  declare 

Your  name,  your  parents,  and  your  native  air:  21$' 

Sincere  from  whence  begun  your  course  relate. 

And  to  what  ship  I  owe  the  friendly  freight. 

Thus  he :  and  thus  (with  prompt  invention  bold) 
The  cautious  chief  his  ready  story  told. 

On  dark  reserve  what  better  can  prevail,  2*0 
Or  from  the  fluent  tongue  produce  the  tale. 

Than  when  two  friends,  alone,  in  peaceful  place  t 
Confer,  and  wines  and  cates  the  table  grace;  > 
But  most,  the  kind  inviter’s  cheerful  face  ?  j 

Thus  might  we  sit,  with  social  goblets  crown’d 
’Till  the  whole  circle  of  the  year  goes  round  ; 

Not  the  whole  circle  of  the  year  would  close 
My  long  narration  of  a  life  of  woes. 

But  such  was  Heaven’s  high  will !  Know  then,  I  cam® 
From  sacred  Crete,  and  from  a  sire  of  fame  :  230 

Ver.  209.]  The  turn  at  the  conclusion  of  tills  verse  is  graceful 
and  ingenious,  but  unauthorised  by  his  original,  and  made  less 
acceptable  by  defective  rhyme.  The  proposed  couplet  is  faithful : 

To  distant  Pylos,  eager  to  enquire 
The  fame  and  fortunes  of  his  hapless  sira 
Vox.,  it,  E. 
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Castor  Hylacides  (that  name  lie  bore) 

Belov’d  and  honour’d  in  his  native  shore  ; 

Blest  in  his  riches,  in  his  children  more. 

Sprung  of  a  handmaid,  from  a  bought  embrace, 

I  shared  his  kindness  with  his  lawful  race  :  235 

But  when  that  fate,  which  all  must  undergo. 

From  earth  remov’d  him  to  the  shades  below. 

The  large  domain  his  greedy  sons  divide. 

And  each  was  portion’d  as  the  lots  decide. 

Little,  alas  !  was  left  my  wretched  share,  24$ 

Except  a  house,  a  covert  from  the  air  : 

But  what  by  niggard  Fortune  was  denied, 

A  willing  widow’s  copious  wealth  supplied. 

My  valour  was  my  plea,  a  gallant  mind  Y 

That,  true  to  honour,  never  lagg’d  behind,  245  > 
(The  sex  is  ever  to  a  soldier  kind.)  j 

Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  confound. 
And  added  woes  have  bow’d  me  to  the  ground  : 

Yet.  234*  Sprung  of  a  handmaid - ]  Ulysses  says  lie  was 

the  son  of  a  concubine  ;  this  was  not  a  matter  of  disgrace  among 
the  ancients,  coiicubinage  being  allowed  by  the  laws. 

The  sons  cast  lots  for  their  patrimony,  an  evidence  that  this 
was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Hence  an  inheritance 
had  the  name  yMpovopla,  that  is,  from  the  lots  ;  parents  put  it  to 
the  decision  of  the  lot,  to  avoid  the  envy  and  imputation  of  par¬ 
tiality  in  the  distribution  of  their  estates.  It  has  been  judged 
that  the  Poet  writes  according  to  the  Athenian  laws,  at  least  this 
custom  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Solon ;  for  he  forbad  parents 
who  had  several  legitimate  sons  to  make  a  will,  but  ordained 
that  all  the  legitimate  sons  should  have  an  equal  share  of  their 
■father’s  effects.  Eustathius.  P, 

Ver.  243.])  I  discover  no  authority  for  this.  Rather, 

A  willing  xvife’s  abundant  wealth  supplied.  W. 

Ver.  246.]  This  verse  is  a  mean  insertion,  destitute  of  all 
countenance  from  his  original.  -  W* 
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Y ct  by  the  stubble  you  may  guess  the  grain. 

And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vulgar  man,  250 

Me,  Pallas  gave  to  lead  the  martial  storm. 

And  the  fair  ranks  of  battle  to  deform  : 

Me,  Mars  inspir’d  to  turn  the  foe  to  flight, 

And  tempt  the  secret  ambush  of  the  night. 

Let  ghastly  Death  in  all  his  forms  appear,  255 
I  saw  him  not;  it  Was  not  mine  to  fear. 

Before  the  rest  I  rais’d  my  ready  steel; 

The  first  I  met,  he  yielded,  or  he  fell. 

But  works  of  peace  my  soul  disdain’d  to  bear, 

The  rural  labour,  or  doniestick  care.  260 

To  raise  the  mast,  the  missile  dart  to  wing, 

And  send  swift  arrows  from  the  bounding  string. 
Were  arts  the  Gods  made  grateful  to  my  mind  ;  * 
Those  Gods,  who  turn  (to  various  ends  design’d)  \ 
The  various  thoughts  and  talents  of  mankind.  265  S 
Before  the  Grecians  touch’d  the  Trojan  plain. 

Nine  times  commander,  or  by  land  or  main. 

In  foreign  fields  I  spread  my  glory  far. 

Great  in  the  praise,  rich  in  the  spoils,  of  war : 
Thence  charged  with  riches,  as  increas’d  in  fame. 
To  Crete  return’d,  an  honourable  name.  271 

But  when  great  Jove  that  direful  war  decreed. 
Which  rous’d  all  Greece,  and  made  the  mighty  bleed, 

Ver,  257-3  The  subjoined  couplet  is  more  faithful  to  the 
author : 

First  with  my  lance  I  sprang  upon  the  foe. 

Peerless  of  foot ;  and  dealt  the  deadly  blow.  W. 

Ver.  263.]  By  borrowing  a  good  expression  from  Ogilby, 
this  verse  will  be  considerably  improved  both  in  spirit  and 
fidelity : 

.Me  to  these  dire  delights  the  God's  inclin’d.  W. 

E  $ 
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Our  states  myself  and  Idomen  employ 
To  lead  their  fleets,,  and  carry  death  to  Troy.  275 
Nine  years  we  warr’d;  the  tenth  saw  II ion  fall; 
Homeward  we  sail'd,  but  Heaven  dispers'd  us  all. 
One  only  month  my  wife  enjoy'd  my  stay ; 

So  will’d  the  God  who  gives  and  takes  away.  279 
Nine  ships  I  mann'd,  equipp’d  with  ready  stores. 
Intent  to  voyage  to  the'  .Egyptian  shores ; 

In  feast  and  sacrifice  my  chosen  train 
Six  days  consumed ;  the  seventh  we  plough'd  th§ 
main. 

Crete’s  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye ; 

Before  the  Boreal  blast  the  vessels  fly  ;  2$ 

Safe  thro’  the  level  seas  we  sweep  our  way ; 

The  steer-man  governs,  and  the  ships  obey. 

The  fifth  fair  morn  we  stem  the'  Egyptian  tide. 
And  tilting  o’er  the  bay  the  vessels  ride  : 

To  anchor  there  my  fellows  I  command,  -  290 

And  spies  commission  to  explore  the  land. 

But  sway'd  by  lust  of  gain,  and  headlong  will. 

The  coasts  they  ravage,  and  the  natives  kill. 

v  •  •  ,,.11 

\er.  275.]  A  portion  of'  his  author,  here  suppressed,  may 
be  supplied  in  the  following  manner : 

No  means  appear’d  to  shun  that  fatal  field; 

A  noisy  vulgar  made  our  rulers  yield.  W. 

Ver.  285.]  Or  thus,  more  accurately: 

Jf  ith  tide  and favouring  ivind  our  vessels  fly  : 

Sa  from  disease  and  storm  we  sweep  our  way.  W. 
Ver.  288.]  I  should  thus  render  the  original: 

YV  ell-water’d  ./Egypt  the  fifth  morn  we  found; 

My  ships  I  station’d  in  her  stream  renown’d.  W. 

\  er.  292.]  The  following  attempt,  which  is  literal,  will  shew 
the  want  of  fidelity  in  our  translator : 

1  hey,  urged  by  insolence  and  lawless  force, 

Straight  of  the’  ^Egyptian  swains  the  well-till’d  fields 
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The  spreading  clamour  to  their  city  flies. 

And  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  tumult  rise.  295 
The  reddening  dawn  reveals  the  circling  fields 
Horrid  with  bristly  spears,  and  glancing  shields. 
Jove  thunder’d  on  their  side.  Our  guilty  head  Y 
We  turn’d  to  flight;  the  gathering  vengeance^ 
spread  299 

On  all  parts  round,  and  heaps  on  heaps  lie  dead. 

I  then  explor’d  my  thought,  what  course  to  prove  : 
And  sure  the  thought  was  dictated  by  Jove. 

(Oh  had  he  left  me  to  that  happier  doom. 

And  saved  a  life  of  miseries  to  come  !) 

_  4  ^  •  /* 

The  radiant  helmet  from  my  brows  unlaced,  so 5 
And  low  on  earth  my  shield  and  javelin  cast, 

I  meet  the  monarch  with  a  suppliant’s  face. 
Approach  his  chariot,  and  his  knees  embrace. 

He  heard,  he  saved,  he  placed  me  at  his  side ; 

My  state  he  pitied,  and  my  tears  he  dried,  310 
Restrain’d  the  rage  the  vengeful  foe  exprest. 

And  turn’d  the  deadly  weapons  from  my  breast. 
Pious  !  to  guard  the  hospitable  rite. 

And  fearing  Jove,  whom  mercy’s  works  delight. 

In  /Egypt  thus  with  peace  and  plenty  blest,  315 
I  liv’d  (and  happy  still  had  liv’d)  a  guest. 

.  •  r  *■ 

Laid  waste ;  bore  off  their  wives,  and  infant  race, 

And  slew  the  men.  Soon  to  the  city  flew 
The  clamorous  din.  Crowds  with  the  rising  sun 
Burst  forth :  with  horse  and  foot  the  plain  was  fill’d. 

And  flashing  steel.  Then  thunder-loving  Jove 
Sent  on  my  crew  base  flight;  nor  one  endur’d 
To  face  his  foe ;  such  dangers  gather’d  round  \ 

There  numerous  victims  to  the  pointed  steel 
Fell ;  some  surviv’d  to  toil  and  servitude : 
which  goes  down  to  verse  301.  of  the  translation.  W. 
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On  seven  bright  years  successive  blessings  wait ; 
The  next  changed  all  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

A  false  Phoenician  of  insidious  mind. 

Vers’d  in  vile  arts,  and  foe  to  human  kind,  320 
With  semblance  fair  invites  me  to  his  home ; 

I  seiz’d  the  proffer  (ever  fond  to  roam) 

Domestick  in  his  faithless  roof  I  staid, 

’Till  the  swift  sun  his  annual  circle  made. 

To  Lybia  then  he  meditates  the  way;  325 

With  guileful  art  a  stranger  to  betray. 

And  sell  to  bondage  in  a  foreign  land  : 

Much  doubting,  yet  compell’d,  1  quit  the  strand. 
Thro’  the  mid  seas  the  nimble  pinnace  sails. 

Aloof  from  Crete,  before  the  northern  gales  ;  330 

But  when  remote  her  chalky  cliffs  we  lost. 

And  far  from  ken  of  any  other  coast, 

When  all  was  wild  expanse  of  sea  and  air. 

Then  doom’d  high  Jove  due  vengeance  to  prepare. 
He  hung  a  night  of  horrors  o’er  their  head,  335 
(The  shaded  ocean  blacken’d  as  it  spread) 

He  launch’d  the  fiery  bolt ;  from  pole  to  pole 
Broad  burst  the  lightnings,  deep  the  thunders  roll ; 
In  giddy  rounds  the  whirling  ship  is  tost, 

And  all  in  clouds  of  smothering  sulphur  lost.  3-10 
As  from  a  hanging  rock’s  treipendous  height. 

The  sable  crows  with  intercepted  flight 

Drop  endlong,  scarr’d,  and  black  with  sulphurous  hue; 

So  from  the  deck  are  hurl’d  the  ghastly  crew. 

Such  end  (he  wicked  found  !  But  Jove’s  intent  345 
Was  yet  to  save  the’  opprest  and  innocent, 
placed  on  the  mast  (the  last  resourse  of  life) 

With  winds  and  waves  I  held  unequal  strife* 
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For  nine  long  days  the  billows  tilting*  o'er  ; 

The  tenth  soft  wafts  me  to  Thesprotia’s  shore.  350 

The  monarch's  son  a  shipwreckt  wretch  reliev’d, 

_  % 

The  sire  with  hospitable  rites  receiv’d. 

And  in  his  palace  like  a  brother  placed. 

With  gifts  of  price  and  gorgeous  garments  graced. 

While  here  I  sojourn'd,  oft’  I  heard  the  fame  355 

How  late  Ulysses  to  the  country  came. 

How  loved,  how  honour’d  in  this  court  he  stay’d. 

And  here  his  whole  collected  treasure  laid  ; 

I  saw  myself  the  vast  unnumber'd  store 

Of  steel  elaborate,  and  refulgent  ore,  360 

And  brass  high  heap'd  amidst  the  regal  dome ; 

Immense  supplies  for  ages  yet  to  come  1 

Meantime  he  voyaged  to  explore  the  will 

Of  Jove,  on  high  Dodona's  holy  hill, 

Ver.  363.  — —  He  voyaged  to  explore  the  tvill 
Of  Jove ,  on  high  Dodona's  holy  hill.'] 

These  oaks  of  Dodona  were  held  to  be  oraculous,  and  to  be 
endued  with  speech,  by  the  ancients ;  and  pigeons  were  supposed 
to  be  the  priestesses  of  the  deity.  Herodotus  in  Euterpe  gives 
a  full  account  of  what  belongs  to  this  oracle,  who  tells  us,  that 
he  was  informed  by  the  priestesses  of  Dodona,  that  two  black 
pigeons  flew  away  from  Thebes  in  iEgypt,  and  one  of  them 
perching  upon  a  tree  in  Dodona,  admonished  the  inhabitants, 
with  a  human  voice,  to  erect  an  oracle  in  that  place  to  Jupiter. 
But  Herodotus  solves  this  fhble  after  the  following  manner. 
“  There  were  two  priestesses  carried  away  from  /Egypt,  and 
“  one  of  them  was  sold  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Greece,  where  she 
“  in  her  servitude  consecrated  an  altar  to  Jupiter  under  an  oak  ; 
“  the  Dodonaeans  gave  her  the  name  of  a  pigeon,  because  she 
“  was  a  Barbarian,  and  her  speech  at  first  no  more  understood 
“  than  the  chattering  of  a  bird  or  pigeon  ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
“  had  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  it  was  presently  reported  that 
the  pigeon  spoke  with  a  human  voice.  She  had  the  epithet 
*•  Black,  because  she  was  an  .Egyptian/' 
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What  means  might  best  his  safe  return  avail,  365 
To  come  in  pomp,  or  bear  a  secret  sail. 

Full  oft’  has  Phidon,  whilst  he  pour’d  the  wine, 
Attesting  solemn  all  the  powers  divine, 

Eustathius  informs  us,  that  Dodona  was  anciently  a  city  of 
Thesprotia ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  limits  of  it  being  changed, 
it  became  of  the  country  of  the  Molossians,  that  is,  it  lay  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus.  Near  this  city  was  a  mountain  named 
Tmarus  or  Timourus:  on  this  mountain  there  stood  a  temple, 
and  within  the  precincts  of  it  were  these  oraculous  oaks  of  Ju¬ 
piter  :  this  was  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Greece,  according 
to  Herodotus,  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  at  first  served  by 
priests  called  Selli ;  and  the  goddess  Dione  being  joined  with 
Jupiter  in  the  worship,  the  service  was  performed  by  three  aged 
priestesses,  called  in  the  Molossian  tongue  vfocja*,  as  old  men 
were  called  'ar&ew,  and  the  same  word  signifying  also  pigeons, 
gave  occasion  to  the  fable  of  the  temple  of  Dodona  having  doves 
for  priestesses.  But  if,  as  Herodotus  affirms,  the  Phoenicians 
sold  this  priestess  of  Jupiter  originally  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  were  called  doves,  after  the  Phoenician  language,  in 
which  the  same  wTord,  with  a  small  alteration,  signifies  both  a 
dove  and  a  priestess.  See  note  on  ver.  75.  of  the  twelfth 
Odyssey. 

Eustathius  gives  us  another  solution  of  this  difficulty,  and  tells 
us,  that  as  there  were  augurs,  who  drew  predictions  from  the 
flight  and  gestures  of  crows ;  so  there  were  others  who  predicted 
from  observations  made  upon  doves ;  and  from  hence  these  doves 
were  called  the  prophetesses  of  Dodona,  that  being  the  way  by 
which  the  decrees  of  the  Gods  were  discovered  by  the  augurs. 

But  whence  arose  the  fable  of  these  oaks  being  vocal  ?  I  doubt 
not  but  this  was  an  illusion  of  those  wrho  gave  out  the  oracles  to 
the  people :  the}'-  concealed  themselves  within  the  cavities  or 
hollow  of  the  oaks,  and  from  thence  delivered  their  oracles  ;  and 
imposing  by  this  method  upon  the  superstition  and  credulity  of 
those  ages,  persuaded  the  world  that  the  Gods  gave  a  voice  and 
Utterance  to  the  oaks. 

I  refer  the  reader,  for  a  larger  account  of  these  Dodonaean 
oracles,  fo  the  annotations  upon  book  xvi.  verse  285,  of  the 
Jliad, 
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That  soon  Ulysses  would  return,  declared, 

The  sailors  waiting,  and  the  ships  prepared.  370 
But  first  the  king  dismissed  me  from  his  shores. 

For  fair  Dulichium  crown’d  with  fruitful  stores  ; 

To  good  Acastus’  friendly  care  consign’d  : 

But  other  counsels  pleased  the  sailors’  mind?: 

New  frauds  were  plotted  by  the  faithless  train,  375 
And  Misery  demands  me  once  again. 

Soon  as  remote  from  shore  they  plough  the  wave. 
With  ready  hands  they  rush  to  seize  their  slave  ; 
Then  with  these  tatter’d  rags  they  wrapt  me  round, 
(Stript  of  my  own)  and  to  the  vessel  bound.  380 
At  eve,  at  Ithaca’s  delightful  land 
The  ship  arrived  :  forth-issuing  on  the  sand. 

They  sought  repast ;  while,  to  the’  unhappy  kind. 
The  pitying  Gods  themselves  my  chains  unbind. 
Soft  I  descended,  to  the  sea  applied  385 

My  naked  breast,  and  shot  along  the  tide. 

Soon  past  beyond  their  sight,  I  left  the  flood. 

And  took  the  spreading  shelter  of  the  wood. 

Their  prize  escaped  the  faithless  pirates  mourn’d  ; 
But  deem’d  enquiry  vain,  and  to  their  ship  return’d. 
Screen’d  by  protecting  Gods  from  hostile  eyes,  391 
They  led  me  to  a  good  man  and  a  wise  ; 

Ver.  389.]  Our  poet  is  concise.  Thus  Homer  : 

There  I  lay  crouching :  they  with  many  a  sigh 

Depart ;  nor  farther  search  to  them  appear’d 

A  profitable  labour:  thus  again 

They  climb  their  vessel.  Me  the  gods  with  ease 

Screen’d,  and  conducted  to  the  friendly  lodge 

Of  no  rude  man,  and  doom  a  longer  date.  W. 
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To  live  beneath  thy  hospitable  care. 

And  wait  the  woes  Heaven  dooms  me  yet  to  bear. 

Unhappy  guest !  whose  sorrows  touch  my  mind  ! 
(Thus  good  Eumgeus  with  a  sigh  rejoin’d)  396' 
For  real  sufferings  since  I  grieve  sincere. 

Check  not  w  ith  fallacies  the  springing  tear  ; 

Nor  turn  the  passion  into  groundless  joy 

For  him,  whom  Heaven  has  destin’d  to  destroy.  400 

Oh  !  had  he  perisht  on  some  well-fought  day. 

Or  in  his  friend’s  embraces  died  away  ! 

That  grateful  Greece  w  ith  streaming  eyes  might  raise 
Historic  marbles,  to  record  his  praise  ; 

Ver.  394.  And  wait  the  woes  heaven  dooms  me  yet  to  hear It 
jnay  not  perhaps  be  unsatisfactory  to  see  how  Ulysses  keeps  in 
sight  of  truth  through  this  whole  fabulous  story. 

He  gives  a  true  account  of  his  being  at  the  war  of  Troy ;  he 
stays  seven  years  in  JEgvpt,  so  long  he  continued  with  Calypso ; 
the  king  of  /Egypt,  whose  name  Eustathius  tells  us  was  Sethon, 
according  to  the  ancients,  entertains  him  hospitably  like  that 
Goddess  :  a  Phoenician  detains  him  a  whole  year,  the  same  has 
been  observed  of  Circe :  the  vessel  of  this  Phoenician  is  lost  by  a 
storm,  and  all  the  crew  perishes  except  Ulysses  ;  the  same  is 
true  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  He  is  thrown  upon  the  land 
of  the  Thesprotians  by  that  tempest,  and  received  courteously  by 
Phidon,  the  king  of  that  country  :  this  represents  his  being  cast, 
upon  the  Pha>acian  shore  by  the  storm,  and  the  hospitable 
Phidon  means  Alcinous,  king  of  the  Phaeacians  :  the  manner 
likewise  of  his  being  introduced  to  Phidon,  agrees  with  his  in-> 
troduction  to  Alcinous ;  the  daughter  introduces  hint  to  Al¬ 
cinous,  and  the  son  to  Phidon.  Thus  we  see  there  is  a  cmcordia 
discors  through  the  whole  narration,  the  Poet  only  changing  the 
names  of  persons  and  places.  Ulysses  lay  under  an  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  thus  to  falsity  his  true  history,  and  represent  himself  as  a 
stranger  to  the  whole  island  of  Ithaca,  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  natural  for  Eumaeus  to  offer  to  guide  him  to  his  friends, 
upon  which  a  discovery  must  inevitably  have  followed,  which 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  that  hero, 
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His  praise,  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone,  405 

Had  with  transmissive  honours  graced  his  son. 

Now,  snatch’d  by  harpies  to  the  dreary  coast. 

Sunk  is  the  hero,  and  his  glory  lost ! 

While  pensive  in  this  solitary  den. 

Far  from  gay  cities,  and  the  ways  of  men,  410 
I  linger  life  ;  nor  to  the  court  repair. 

But  when  the  constant  queen  commands  my  care ; 
Or  when,  to  taste  her  hospitable  board, 

Some  guest  arrives,  with  rumours  of  her  lord  ;  414 

And  these  indulge  their  want,  and  those  their  woe, 
And  here  the  tears,  and  there  the  goblets  flow  : 

By  many  such  have  I  been  warn’d  ;  but  chief 
By  one  iEtolian  robb’d  of  all  belief. 

Whose  hap  it  was  to  this  our  roof  to  roam. 

For  murder  banished  from  his  native  home.  420 
He  swore,  Ulysses  on  the  coast  of  Crete 
Staid  but  a  season  to  refit  his  fleet ; 

A  few  revolving  months  should  waft  him  o’er. 
Fraught  with  bold  warriors,  and  a  boundless  store. 
O  thou  !  whom  age  has  taught  to  understand,  425 
And  Heaven  has  guided  with  a  favouring  hand  \ 

On  God  or  mortal  to  obtrude  a  lie 
Forbear,  and  dread  to  flatter,  as  to  die, 

Ver.  407.  ATno  snatch'd  by  harpies - ]  This  place  seems 

to  evince,  that  the  expression  of  being  torn  by  the  harpies, 
means  that  the  dead  person  is  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture  ; 
and  not  as  Dacier  understands  it,  that  he  is  disappeared,  or  that 
it  is  unknown  what  is  become  of  him  :  for  the  whole  lamentation 
of  Eumaeus  turns  upon  this  point,  namely,  that  Ulysses  is  dead, 
and  deprived  of  the  funeral  ceremonies.  P. 

Ver.  425.]  Homer  says  only, 

Thou,  woe-worn  senior  !  W, 
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Not  for  such  ends  my  house  and  heart  are  free. 

But  dear  respect  to  Jove,  and  charity.  430 

And  why,  0I1  swain  of  unbelieving-  mind  ! 

(Thus  quick  replied  the  wisest  of  mankind) 

Doubt  you  my  oath  ?  yet  more  my  faith  to  try,  ^ 
A  solemn  compact  let  us  ratify,  > 

And  witness  every  power  that  rules  the  sky  !  435' 

If  here  Ulysses  from  his  labours  rest,  ,  . 

Be  then  my  prize  a  tunic  and  a  vest  ; 

And,  where  my  hopes  invite  me,  straight  transport 
In  safety  to  Dulichium’s  friendly  court. 

But  if  he  greets  not  thy  desiring  eye,  440  } 

Hurl  me  from  yon  dread  precipice  on  high  ; 

The  due  reward  of  fraud  and  perjury.  3 

Doubtless,  oh  guest !  greatlaudand  praise  were  mine 
(Replied  the  swain)  for  spotless  faith  divine. 

If,  after  social  rites  and  gifts  bestowed,  445 

I  stained  my  hospitable  hearth  with  blood  ! 

How  would  the  Gods  my  righteous  toils  succeed. 
And  bless  the  hand  that  made  a  stranger  bleed  1 
No  more — the’  approaching  hours  of  silent  night 
First  claim  refection,  then  to  rest  invite  ;  45® 

Beneath  our  humble  cottage  let  us  haste. 

And  here,  unenvied,  rural  dainties  taste. 

Thus  communed  these  ;  while  to  their  lowly  dome 
The  full-fed  swine  returned  with  evening  home  ; 
Compelled,  reluctant,  to  their  several  sties,  4 53 
With  din  obstreperous,  and  ungrateful  cries. 

Ver.  449.]  There  is  great  prolixity  in  these  Jour  verses,  and 
yet  the  sense  of  the  author  is  not  given.  I  shall  present  the 
reader  with  a  plain  literal  translation  : 

'Tis  supper-time  :  my  comrades  soon  will  come  ; 

We  in  our  tent  must  speed  the  welcome  meal.  W. 
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Then  to  the  slaves — Now  from  the  herd  the  best 
Select,  in  honour  of  our  foreign  guest : 

With  him,  let  us  the  genial  banquet  share. 

For  great  and  many  are  the  griefs  we  bear ;  460 

While  those  who  from  our  labours  heap  their  board. 
Blaspheme  their  feeder,  and  forget  their  Lord. 

Thus  speaking,  with  dispatchful  hand  he  took 
A  weighty  ax,  and  cleft  the  solid  oak  ; 

This  on  the  earth  he  piled;  a  boar  full  fed,  465 
Of  five  years  age,  before  the  pile  was  led : 

The  swain,  whom  acts  of  piety  delight. 

Observant  of  the  Gods  begins  the  rite  ; 

First  shears  the  forehead  of  the  bristly  boar, 

And  suppliant  stands,  invoking  every  power  470 
To  speed  Ulysses  to  his  native  shore. 

Ver.  462.]  This  verse  is  interpolated  by  the  translator.  Chap¬ 
man  has  fully  delivered  his  author’s  sense  : 

Since  others  eate  our  labours,  and  take  none.  \V. 

Ver.  469.  First  shears  the  forehead  of  the  bristly  boar .]  I  have 
already  observed,  that  every  meal  among  the  ancients  was  a  kind 
ol  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Gods ;  and  the  table,  as  it  were, 
an  altar. 

This  sacrifice  being  different  from  any  other  in  Homer,  I  will 
fully  describe  the  particulars  of  it  from  Eustathius.  It  is  a  rural 
sacrifice  ;  we  have  before  seen  sacrifices  in  camps,  in  courts,  and 
in  cities,  in  the  Iliad  ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  of  this  nature  in 
all  Ilorner. 

They  cut  off  the  hair  of  the  victim  in  commemoration  of  the 
original  way  of  cloathing,  which  was  made  of  hair,  and  the  skins 
of  beasts. 

Tumaeus  strews  flour  upon  it ;  in  remembrance,  that  before  in¬ 
cense  was  in  use,  this  was  the  ancient  manner  of  offering  to  the 
Gous,  or  as  Dacier  observes,  of  consecrating  the  victim,  instead 
ot  the  barley  mixed  with  salt,  which  had  the  name  of  immola¬ 
tion. 

hunueus  cut  a  piece  from  every  part  of  the  victim ;  by  this  lie 
miide  it  a  holocaust,  or  an  intire  sacrifice. 
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A  knotty  stake  then  aiming1  at  his  head, 

Down  dropped  he  groaning,  and  the  spirit  fled. 
The  scorching  flames  climb  round  on  every  side  : 
Then  the  singed  members  they  with  skill  divide;  4/5 
On  these,  in  rolls  of  fat  involved  with  art. 

The  choicest  morsels  lay  from  every  part. 

Some  in  the  flames,  bestrewed  with  flour,  they  threw  ; 
Some  cut  in  fragments,  from  the  forks  they  drew  : 
These  while  on  several  tables  they  dispose,  4SO 
As  priest  himself,  the  blameless  rustick  rose  ; 

Expert  the  destin’d  victim  to  dispart 

In  seven  just  portions,  pure  of  hand  and  heart. 

One  sacred  to  the  nymphs  apart  they  lay  ; 

Another  to  the  winged  son  of  May  :  43 3 

Eumaeus  divides  the  rest  at  supper;  which  was  always  the  office 
of  the  most  honourable  person ;  and  thus  we  see  Achilles  and 
other  heroes  employed  throughout  the  Iliad.  He  portions  it  into 
seven  parts  ;  one  he  allots  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs,  and  the 
rest  he  reserves  for  himself,  Ulysses,  and  his  four  servants.  He 
gives  the  chitie  to  Ulysses,  which  was  ever  reputed  an  honour  and 
distinction ;  thus  Ajax  after  a  victory  over  Hector  is  rewarded  in 
the  same  manner.  P. 

Ver.  481.  One  sacred  to  the  nymphs  — 

Another  to  the  winged  son  of  May. 

It  may  be  asked  why  Eumaeus  allots  part  of  the  victim  to  Mer¬ 
cury  and  the  nymphs,  since  there  is  nothing  of  the  like  nature 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ?  This  is  done  in 
compliance  to  the  place  and  person  of  Eumaeus,  whose  employ¬ 
ment  lies  in  the  country,  and  who  has  the  care  of  the  herds  of 
Ulysses  ;  he  therefore  offers  to  the  nymphs,  as  they  are  the  pre¬ 
sidents  of  the  fountains,  rivers,  groves,  and  furnish  sustenance  and 
food  for  cattle :  and  Mercury  was  held  by  the  ancients  to  be  the 
patron  of  shepherds. 

Eustathius  adds,  (from  whom  this  is  taken')  that  Mercury  was 
a  lucrative  God,  and  therefore  Eumaeus  sacrifices  to  him  for  in¬ 
crease  of  his  herds;  or  because  he  was,  like  Ulysses,  master  of 
all  the  arts  of  cunning  and  dissimulation,  and  then  Eumaeus  may 
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The  rural  tribe  in  common  share  the  rest, 

The  king*  the  chine,  the  honour  of  the  feast. 

Who  sat  delighted  at  his  servant’s  board  ; 

The  faithful  servant  joy’d  his  unknown  lord. 

Oh  be  thou  dear  (Ulysses  cried)  to  Jove,  49$ 

As  well  thou  claim’st  a  grateful  stranger’s  love  ! 

Be  then  thy  thanks,  (the  bounteous  swain  replied) 
Enjoyment  of  the  good  the  Gods  provide. 

From  God's  own  hand  descend  our  joys  and  woes  ; 
These  he  decrees,  and  he  but  sulfers  those  :  495 

All  power  is  his,  and  whatsoe’er  he  wills. 

The  w  ill  itself,  omnipotent,  fulfills. 

This  said,  the  first  fruits  to  the  Gods  he  gave  ; 

Then  pour’d  of  offer’d  wine  the  sable  wave : 

In  great  Ulysses’  hand  he  placed  the  bowl,  500 
He  sat,  and  sweet  refection  cheer’d  his  soul. 

The  bread  from  canisters  Mesaulius  gave, 

(Eumasus’  proper  treasure  bought  this  slave, 

be  understood  to  offer  to  him  for  the  safety  of  Ulysses,  that  he 
might  furnish  him  with  artifice  to  bring  him  in  security  to  his 
country  :  and  we  see  this  agrees  with  his  prayer. 

What  Dacier  adds  is  yet  more  to  the  purpose.  Eumaeus  joins 
Mercury  with  the  nymphs  because  he  was  patron  of  flocks,  and 
the  ancients  generally  placed  the  figure  of  a  ram  at  the  base  of 
his  images ;  sometimes  he  is  represented  carrying  a  ram  upon 
his  arms,  sometimes  upon  Ins  shoulders :  in  short,  it  suffices  that 
he  was  esteemed  a  rural  deity,  to  make  the  sacrifice  proper  to 
be  offered  to  him  by  a  person  whose  occupation  lay  in  the 
country.  P. 

Ver.  492.]  A  very  wrong  turn  is  given  to  this  speech  in  the 
translation ;  which  will  sufficiently  appear  from  a  literal  repre¬ 
sentation  of  it : 

Eat,  noble  stranger  !  and  enjoy  the  meal 

Before  thee :  this  will  God  bestow,  and  that 

Omit,  as  likes  his  will  omnipotent.  W# 
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And  led  from  Taphos,  to  attend  his  board, 

A  servant  added  to  his  absent  Lord)  50 5 

Ilis  task  it  was  the  wh eaten  loaves  to  lay. 

And  from  the  banquet  take  the  bowls  away. 

f  '  ;  t  ' 

Ver.  504.  And  led  from  Taphos - ]  This  custom  of  pur¬ 

chasing  slaves  prevailed  over  all  the  world,  as  appears  not  only 
from  many  places  of  Homer,  but  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  slaves  bought  with  money.  The  Ta- 
phians  lived  in  a  small  island  adjacent  to  Ithaca;  Mentes  was 
king  of  it,  as  appears  from  the  first  of  the  Odyssey :  they  were 
generally  pirates,  and  are  supposed  to  have  had  their  name  from 
their  way  of  living,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  (as  Bochart? 
observes)  signifies  rapine ;  hataph ,  and  by  contraction  taph , 
bearing  that  signification. 

Frequent  use  has  been  made  of  Phoenician  interpretations 
through  the  course  of  these  notes,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  judged 
necessary  to  say  something  why  they  may  be  supposed  to  give 
names  to  countries  and  persons,  more  than  any  other  nation. 

They  are  reported  to  be  the  inventors  of  letters,  Lucan, 
lib.  iii.  and  were  the  greatest  navigators  in  the  world.  Dionysius 
says  they  were  the  first  xvho  used  navigation ,  the  first  mho  traf 
fickcd  by  the  ocean .  If  we  put  these  two  qualities  together,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  great  number  of  places  were  called  by  Phoenician 
names :  for  they  being  the  first  navigators,  must  necessarily 
discover  a  multitude  of  islands,  countries,  and  cities,  to  which 
they  would  be  obliged  to  give  names  when  they  described  them. 
And  nothing  is  so  probable,  as  that  they  gave  those  names  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  observations  they  made  upon  the  nature  of  the 
several  countries,  or  employment  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  Taphians  being  remarkable  pirates,  the 
Phoenicians,  who  first  discovered  this  island,  called  it  Taph,  the 
island  of  Pirates,  Places  receive  appellations  according  to  the 
language  of  the  discoverer,  and  generally  from  observations 
made  upon  the  people.  It  will  add  a  weight  to  this  supposition, 
if  we  remember  that  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  customs  of  the  Phoenicians ;  for  he  speaks  frequently 
of  that  people  through  the  course  of  the  Odyssey.  P. 

Ver.  506.  J  This  couplet  is  an  ingenious  expansion  of  the 
following  clause  in  his  original : 

The  bread  Mesaulius  clear’d. 
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And  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  rep  rest, 

And  each  betakes  him  to  his  couch  to  rest. 

Now  came  the  night,  and  darkness  cover’d  o’er  510 
The  face  of  things  ;  the  winds  began  to  roar ; 

The  driving  storm  the  watery  west-wind  pours. 
And  Jove  descends  in  deluges  of  showers. 

Studious  of  rest  and  warmth,  Ulysses  lies. 
Foreseeing  from  the  first  the  storm  would  rise  ;  5ij 
In  mere  necessity  of  coat  and  cloak. 

With  artful  preface  to  his  host  he  spoke. 

Hear  me,  my  friends !  who  this  good  banquet 
grace ; 

’Tis  sweet  to  play  the  fool  in  time  and  place. 

And  wine  can  of  their  wits  the  wise  beguile,  530 
Make  the  sage  frolick,  and  the  serious  smile ; 

The  grave  in  merry  measures  frisk  about. 

And  many  a  long-repented  word  bring  out. 

Since  to  be  talkative  I  now  commence. 

Let  wit  cast  off  the  sullen  yoke  of  sense.  S2j 

Once  I  was  strong  (would  heaven  restore  those  days) 
And  with  my  betters  claim’d  a  share  of  praise. 

Ver.  510.]  Or  thus,  commensurate  with  the  author : 

Night  came,  all  drear  and  dark  j  incessant  rain 
Pour’d  down  from  Jove  :  moist  Zephyr  blew  amain : 
which  is  perfectly  faithful.  W. 

Ver.  516.]  This  is  very  strange,  obscure,  and  bordering  or) 
die  ludicrous,  'lake  a  literal  representation  of  the  passage ; 

To  prove  the  swineherd,  spake  the  king,  if  chance 
Himself  would  strip  his  cloak,  or  urge  his  men, 

From  care  benevolent,  to  grant  the  boon.  \V. 

Ver.  519.]  Our  Poet  translates  a  verse  of  Horace,  ode  iv.  12, 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.  W. 
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Ulysses,  Menelaus  led  forth  a  band. 

And  join’d  me  with  them,  ('twas  their  own  com* 
mand  ;) 

A  deathful  ambush  for  the  foe  to  lay,  530 

Beneath  Troy  walls  by  night  we  took  our  way  : 
There,  clad  in  arms,  along  the  marshes  spread. 

We  made  the  osier-fringed  bank  our  bed. 

Full  soon  the'  inclemency  of  heaven  I  feel. 

Nor  had  these  shoulders  covering,  but  of  steel.  535 
Sharp  blew  the  North ;  snow  whitening  all  the  field* 
Froze  with  the  blast,  and  gathering  glazed  our  shields . 
There  all  but  I,  well  fenced  with  cloak  and  vest. 
Lay  cover’d  by  their  ample  shields  at  rest. 

Fool  that  I  was !  I  left  behind  my  own ;  540  Y 

The  skill  of  weather  and  of  winds  unknown,  > 
And  trusted  to  my  coat  and  shield  alone  !  3 

When  now  was  wasted  more  than  half  the  night. 
And  the  stars  faded  at  approaching  light. 

Sudden  I  jogg’d  Ulysses,  who  was  laid  545 

Fast  by  my  side,  and  shivering  thus  I  said. 

Here  longer  in  this  field  I  cannot  lie, 

The  winter  pinches,  and  with  cold  I  die. 

And  die  ashanl’d  (oh  wisest  of  mankind) 

The  only  fool  who  left  his  cloak  behind,  550 

t  ■ 

Ver.  540.  I  left  behind  my  cloak,  &c.J  To  understand  this 
passage,  we  must  remember,  that  in  those  eastern  regions,  after 
very  hot  days  an  extreme  cold  night  would  sometimes  succeed, 
even  with  frost  and  snow,  contrary  to  the  usual  order  of  the 
season.  If  it  had  been  winter,  no  doubt  Ulysses  would  have 
armed  himself  against  the  nocturnal  cold,  and  not  have  been 
reduced  to  such  an  extremity.  P. 
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He  thought,  and  answer’d :  hardly  waking  yet, 
Sprung  in  his  mind  the  momentary  wit ; 

(That  wit,  which  or  in  council,  or  in  fight. 

Still  met  the'  emergence,  and  determin’d  right) 
Hush  thee,  he  cried,  (soft-whispering  in  my  ear) 
Speak  not  a  word,  lest  any  Greek  may  hear — 

And  then  (supporting  on  his  arm  his  head) 

Hear  me,  companions  !  (thus  aloud  he  said) 
Methinks  too  distant  from  the  fleet  we  lye  : 

Even  now  a  vision  stood  before  my  eye,  sCo 
And  sure  the  warning  vision  Was  from  high  : 

Let  from  among  us  some  swift  courier  rise. 

Haste  to  the  general,  and  demand  supplies. 

Upstarted  Thoas  straight,  Andremon's  son. 
Nimbly  he  rose,  and  cast  his  garment  down  ;  565 

Instant,  the  racer  vanish’d  off  the  ground  ; 

That  instant,  in  his  cloak  I  wrapt  me  round: 

And  safe  I  slept,  till  brightly-dawning  shone 
The  Morn,  conspicuous  on  her  golden  throne.  569 
Oh  were  my  strength  as  then,  as  then  my  age ! 
Some  friend  would  fence  me  from  the  winter's  rage. 
Yet  tatter’d  as  I  look,  I  challeng’d  then 
The  honours,  and  the  offices  of  men : 

Some  master,  or  some  servant  would  allow 
A  cloak  and  vest — but  I  am  nothing  now  !  575 

Well  hast  thou  spoke  (rejoin’d  the’  attentive  swain) 
Thy  lips  let  fall  no  idle  word  or  vain  ! 

Ver.  571.]  Ogilby  strives  to  keep  nearer  to  his  author; 

•  1 

Had  I  that  strength,  and  youth,  as  then  I  had, 

Amongst  you  soon  I  should  be  better  clad. 

Either  for  love  or  fear. 


W 
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Nor  garment  shalt  thou  want,  nor  aught  beside. 
Meet,  for  the  wandering  suppliant  to  provide. 

But  in  the  morning  take  thy  cloaths  again,  580* 
For  here  one  vest  suffices  every  swain  ; 

No  change  of  garments  to  our  hinds  is  known  : 

But  when  return’d,  the  good  Ulysses’  son 
With  better  hand  shall  grace  with  fit  attires 
Ilis  guest,  and  send  thee  where  thy  soul  desires.  583 
The  honest  herdsman  rose,  as  this  he  said. 

And  drew  before  the  hearth  the  stranger’s  bed  ^ 
The  fleecy  spoils  of  sheep,  a  goat’s  rough  hide 
He  spreads ;  and  adds  a  mantle  thick  and  wide  ; 
With  store  to  heap  above  him,  and  below,  59a 
And  guard  each  quarter  as  the  tempests  blow. 
There  lay  the  king,  and  all  the  rest  supine ; 

All,  but  the  careful  master  of  the  swine : 

Forth  hasted  lie  to  tend  his  bristly  care. 

Well  arm’d,  and  fenced  against  nocturnal  air  ;  593 
His  weighty  falchion  o’er  his  shoulder  tied  : 

His  shaggy  cloak  a  mountain  goat  supplied  : 

With  his  broad  spear,  the  dread  of  dogs  and  men. 
He  seeks  his  lodging  in  the  rocky  den. 

There  to  the  tusky  herd  he  bends  his  way,  600 
Where  screen’d  from  Boreas,  high  o’er-arch  ’d,  they 

Ver.  594  ]  Here  the  translator  drops  the  following  portion 
©f  his  original : 

—  — - - him  Ulysses  joy’d  to  see 

80  careful  of  his  absent  master’s  wealth.  W. 

Ver,  597.3  Thus  more  accurately : 

His  wind-proof  cloak  a  mountain  goat  supplied : 

With  pointed  javelin,  dread  of  dogs  and  men.  W. 
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This  and  the  preceding  book  take  up  no  more  than  the  space 
of  one  day.  Ulysses  lands  in  the  morning,  which  is  spent  in 
consultation  with  Minerva  how  to  bring  about  his  restoration. 
About  noon  he  comes  to  Eumaeus,  for  immediately  after  his 
arrival  they  dine :  they  pass  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  con¬ 
ference:  so  that  thirty-five  days  are  exactly  completed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Odyssey.  P« 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


THE  RETURN  OF  TELEMACHUS. 

THE  Goddess  Minerva  commands  Telemachus 
in  a  vision  to  return  to  Ithaca .  Pisistratus  and 
he  take  leave  of  Menelaiis,  and  arrive  at  Pylos, 
ivhere  they  part  ;  and  Telemachus  sets  sail }  after 
having  received  on  hoard  Theoclypienus  the  sooth¬ 
sayer.  The  scene  then  changes  to  the  cottage  of 
Eumceus,  who  entertains  Ulysses  ivith  a  recital  of 
his  adventures.  In  the  mean  time  Telemachus 
arrives  on  the  coast ,  and  sending  the  vessel  to 
t/ie  town,  proceeds  by  himself  to  the  lodge  of 
Ewnceus.  P. 
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NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 


NEITHER  this  book,  nor  indeed  some  of  the  following,  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  shining  parts  of  the  Odyssey, 
They  are  narrative,  and  generally  low ;  yet  natural,  and  just 
enough,  considering  Homer  was  resolved  to  describe  and  follow 
low  life  so  very  minutely.  This  great  Poet  here  resembles  an 
evening  sun ;  he  has  not  the  same  heat  or  brightness  ;  there  are 
several  little  clouds  about  him,  though  in  some  places  gilded 
and  adorned:  however,  to  make  us  amends,  he  breaks  out  again 
before  the  conclusion  of  his  course,  and  sets  at  last  in  glory. 

There  is  no  doubt,  but  all  the  parts  of  a  poem  are  not  capable 
of  equal  lustre  ;  nay,  they  ought  not  to  dazzle  us  all  alike,  or 
tire  us  by  a  perpetual  strain  upon  the  imagination.  But  in  these 
cooler  relations  a  translator  has  a  hard  task  :  he  is  expected  to 
shine,  where  the  author  is  not  bright:  and  the  unreasonable 
critick  demands  a  copy  more  noble  than  the  original.  It  is 
true,  these  are  the  passages  of  which  he  ought  to  take  particu¬ 
lar  care,  and  to  set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage :  but  how¬ 
ever  he  may  polish  a  vulgar  stone,  it  will  still  retain  its  inherent 
degree  of  cloudiness  ;  and  the  man  is  ignorant  indeed,  who 
thinks  one  can  make  it  a  diamond. 

The  story  now  turns  to  Telemachus,  and  the  Poet  briefly  de*? 
scribes  his  voyage  to  his  country  :  there  is  a  necessity  to  be  con¬ 
cise,  for  the  hero  of  an  epick  poem  is  never  to  be  out  of  sight, 
after  his  introduction.  The  little  time  that  Homer  employs  in 
the  return  of  Telemachus  is  not  spent  unusefully  by  Ulysses ; 
during  this  interval,  he  learns  the  state  of  his  publick  and  domes- 
tick  affairs  from  Eumacus,  andprepares  the  way  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Suitors,  the  chief  design  of  the  whole  Odyssey.  There  is 
another  reason  why  the  Poet  ought  not  to  dwell  at  large  upon  the 
story  of  Telemachus ;  he  bears  but  an  incidental  relation  to  the 
Odyssey,  and  consequently  Homer  was  necessitated  to  pass  over 
his  actions  with  brevity,  that  lie  might  describe  the  hero  of  his 
poem  at  full  length.  It  has  been  objected,  that  no  mention  has 
been  made  of  any  action  at  all  of  Telemachus  during  his  whole 
stay  with  Menelaiis,  and  that  he  lies  there  idly,  without  making 
his  voyage  contribute  any  thing  to  the  restitution  of  Ulysses ;  but 
frpm  the  former  observation  it  is  evident,  that  this  silence  in  the 
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Poet  proceeds  from  judgment;  nothing  is  to  be  inserted  in  an 
epick  poem  but  what  has  some  affinity  with  the  main  design  of 
it ;  but  what  affinity  could  the  actions  of  Telemachus  in  the 
Spartan  court  have  with  those  of  Ulysses  ?  This  would  have  been 
to  make  two  heroes  in  one  poem,  and  would  have  broken  the 
unity  of  the  action ;  whereas  by  the  contrary  conduct  Homer 
unites  the  two  stories  and  makes  the  voyage  of  Telemachus  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  chief  action  ;  namely,  the  restitution  of  Ulysses, 
Telemachus  undertakes  a  voyage  to  make  enquiry  after  Ulysses ; 
this  the  Poet  fully  describes,  because  it  has  an  immediate  relation 
to  Ulysses;  but  passes  overall  other  adventures  during  the  absence 
of  Telemachus,  because  they  have  no  relation  to  the  design, 

I  know  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  whole  story  of  Telema¬ 
chus  is  foreign  to  the  Odyssey,  and  that  the  first  four  books  have 
not  a  sufficient  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  there  is  a  double  action  ;  but  this  objection  will  cease, 
if  it  be  made  appear,  that  this  voyage  contributes  to  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Ulysses;  for  whatever  incident  has  such  an  effect,  is  united 
to  the  subject  and  essential  to  it.  Now  that  this  voyage  has  such 
an  effect  is  very  evident;  the  Suitors  were  ready  to  seize  the 
throne  of  Ulysses,  and  compel  his  wife  to  marry ;  but  by  this 
voyage  Telemachus  breaks  their  whole  designs.  Instead  of 
usurping  the  throne,  they  are  obliged  to  defend  themselves  :  they 
defer  their  purpose,  and  waste  much  time  in  endeavouring  to 
intercept  him  in  his  return.  By  this  method  leisure  is  gained 
from  the  violence  and  addresses  of  the  Suitors,  till  Ulysses  re¬ 
turns  and  brings  about  his  own  re-establishment.  This  voyage 
therefore  is  the  secret  source  from  which  all  the  happiness  of 
Ulysses  flows :  for  had  not  Telemachus  sailed  to  Pyle,  Penelope 
must  have  been  compelled  to  marry,  and  the  throne  of  Ulysses 
usurped.  I  have  been  more  large  upon  this  objection,  because 
many  foreign  criticks  lay  great  weight  upon  it. 

There  has  lately  been  a  great  dispute  amongst  the  French, 
concerning  the  length  of  the  stay  of  Telemachus  from  his  country. 
The  debate  is  not  very  material,  nor  is  it  very  difficult  to  settle 
that  point.  Telemachus  sailed  from  Ithaca  in  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  and  returns  to  it  on  the  thirty-eighth  in  the  morning, 
gp  that  he  is  absent  thirty-five  days  completely.  P. 
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Now  had  Minerva  reach’d  those  ample  plaint 
Famed  for  the  dance,  where  Menelaiis  reigns  ; 
Anxious  she  flies  to  great  Ulysses’  heir, 

Ilis  instant  voyage  challenged  all  her  care. 
Beneath  the  royal  portico  display’d, 

With  Nestor’s  son  Telemachus  was  laid  ; 


NOTES. 

Ver.  5.  Beneath  the  royal  portico,  &c.]  Minerva  here  finds 
Telemachus  in  bed  :  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Ulysses 
landed  in  Ithaca  in  the  morning  of  the  thirty-fifth  day;  and  when 
Minerva  left  him,  she  went  to  the  Spartan  court  to  Telemachus ; 
this  vision  therefore  appears  to  that  hero  in  the  night  following 
the  thirty-fifth  day.  On  the  thirty-sixth  he  departs  from  Me- 
nelaiis,  and  lodges  that  night  with  Diodes;  on  the  thirty-seventh 
he  embarks  towards  the  evening,  sails  all  night,  and  lands  on  the 
thirty-eighth  in  the  morning  in  his  own  country.  From  this 
observation  it  is  likewise  evident,  that  Ulysses  passes  two  days  in 
discourse  with  Eumaeus,  though  the  Poet  only  distinguishes  the 
time  by  the  voyage  of  Telemachus ;  for  the  preceding  book  con* 
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In  sleep  profound  the  son  of  Nestor  lies  ; 

Not  thine,  Ulysses  I  Care  unseal'd  his  eyes  : 

Restless  he  griev’d,  with  various  fears  opprest, 

And  all  thy  fortunes  roll'd  within  his  breast.  10 
When,  O  Telemachus  !  (the  Goddess  said) 

Too  long  in  vain,  too  widely  hast  thou  stray’d. 
Thus  leaving  careless  thy  paternal  right 
The  robbers’  prize,  the  prey  to  lawless  might. 

On  fond  pursuits  neglectful  while  you  roam,  1 5 
Even  now,  the  hand  of  Rapine  sacks  the  dome. 
Hence  to  Atrides  :  and  his  leave  implore 
To  launch  thy  vessel  for  thy  natal  shore  : 

Fly,  whilst  thy  mother  virtuous  yet  withstands 
Her  kindred’s  wishes,  and  her  sire’s  commands ;  20 
Thro’  both,  Eurymachus  pursues  the  dame. 

And  with  the  noblest  gifts  asserts  his  claim. 

Hence  therefore,  while  thy  stores  thy  own  remain. 
Thou  know’st  the  practice  of  the  female  train  ; 

Lost  in  the  children  of  the  present  spouse  25 

They  slight  the  pledges  of  their  former  vows  ; 

eludes  with  the  thirty-fifth  day,  and  Telemachus  spends  the 
thirty-sixth  and  thirty-seventh  and  the  following  night  in  his 
return,  and  meets  Ulysses  in  the  morning  of  the  thirty-eighth 
day.  This  remark  is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to  make 
the  two  stories  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  coincide,  in  this  and 
the  next  book  of  the  Odyssey.  P. 

Ver.  24.  Thou  knoiv'st  the  practice  of  the  female  train.']  This  is 
not  spoken  in  derogation  of  Penelope,  nor  applied  to  her  in  par¬ 
ticular  :  it  is  laid  down  as  an  universal  maxim,  and  uttered  by 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  :  but  (says  Madam  Dacier)  I  wish  the 
Poet  had  told  us,  if  the  husbands  in  his  days  had  better  memories 
towards  their  departed  wives.  But  what  advantage  would  this  be 
to  the  fair  sex,  if  we  allow  that  a  husband  may  possibly  forget  a 
former -wife  ?  I  chuse  rather  to  congratulate  the  modern  ladies, 
against  whom  there  is  not  the  least  objection  of  this  nature.  Is 
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Their  love  is  always  with  the  lover  past ; 

Still  the  succeeding  flame  expels  the  last. 

Let  o’er  thy  house  some  chosen  maid  preside, 

’Till  Heaven  decrees  to  bless  thee  in  a  bride.  3# 
But  now  thy  more  attentive  ears  incline. 

Observe  the  warnings  of  a  power  divine  : 

For  thee  their  snares  the  suitor  Lords  shall  lay 
In  Samos’  sands,  or  streights- of  Ithaca; 

To  seize  thy  life  shall  lurk  the  murderous  band,  35' 
Ere  yet  thy  footsteps  press  thy  native  land. 

No - sooner  far  their  riot  and  their  lust 

All-covering  earth  shall  bury  deep  in  dust  t 
Then  distant  from  the  scatter’d  islands  steer. 

Nor  let  the  night  retard  thy  full  career;  4$ 

Thy  heavenly  guardian  shall  instruct  the  gales 
To  smooth  thy  passage,  and  supply  thy  sails  : 

And  when  at  Ithaca  thy  labour  ends, 

Send  to  the  town  thy  vessel  with  thy  friends  ; 

But  seek  thou  first  the  master  of  the  swine,  45 
(For  still  to  thee  his  loyal  thoughts  incline) 

There  pass  the  night :  while  he  his  course  pursues 
To  bring  Penelope  the  wish’d-for  news. 

That  thou  safe  sailing  from  the  Pylian  strand 
Art  come  to  bless  her  in  thy  native  land.  50 

it  not  evident,  that  all  our  widows  are  utterly  disconsolate,  ap¬ 
pear  many  months  in  deep  mourning  ?  and  whenever  they  are 
prevailed  upon  to  a  second  marriage,  do  they  not  chuse  out  the 
strongest,  best  built,  and  most  vigorous  youth  of  the  nation  ?  For 
what  other  reason,  but  that  such  constitutions  may  be  a  security 
against  their  ever  feeling  the  like  calamity  again  ?  What  I  have 
here  said  shews  that  the  world  is  well  changed  since  the  times  of 
Homer  ;  and  however  the  race  of  man  is  dwindled  and  decayed 
since  those  ages,  yet  it  is  a  demonstration  that  the  modern  ladies 
are  not  to  blame  for  it.  p. 
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Thus  spoke  the  Goddess,  and  resumed  her  flight 
To  the  pure  regions  of  eternal  light. 

Meanwhile  Pisistratus  he  gently  shakes. 

And  with  these  words  the  slumbering  youth  awakes. 
Rise,  son  of  Nestor  !  for  the  road  prepare,  ss 
And  join  the  harness’d  coursers  to  the  car. 

What  cause,  he  cried,  can  justify  our  flight. 

To  tempt  the  dangers  of  forbidding  night  ? 

Here  wait  we  rather,  till  approaching  day 
Shall  prompt  our  speed,  and  point  the  ready  way.  60 
Nor  think  of  flight  before  the  Spartan  king 
Shall  bid  farewell,  and  bounteous  presents  bring ; 
Gifts,  which  to  distant  ages  safely  stored. 

The  sacred  act  of  friendship  shall  record. 

Thus  he.  But  when  the  dawn  bestreak’d  the  East, 
The  king  from  Helen  rose,  and  sought  his  guest.  66 
As  soon  as  his  approach  the  hero  knew, 

The  splendid  mantle  round  him  first  he  threw. 
Then  o’er  his  ample  shoulders  whirl’d  the  cloak. 
Respectful  met  the  monarch,  and  bespoke.  70 

Hail,  great  Atrides,  favour’d  of  high  Joye  ! 

Let  not  thy  friends  in  vain  for  licence  move. 

Swift  let  us  measure  back  the  watery  way, 

Nor  check  our  speed,  impatient  of  delay. 

If  with  desire  so  strong  thy  bosom  glows,  75 
Ill,  said  the  king,  should  I  thy  wish  oppose ; 

For  oft  in  others  freely  I  reprove 
The  ill-tim’d  efforts  of  officious  love  ; 

Ver.  51.]  He  might  with  ease  have  adhered  to  his  author^ 
language : 

To  high  Olympus  then  the  blue-eyed  maid 

Her  awful  presence,  with  these  words,  convey’d.  W. 
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Who  love  too  much,  hate  in  the  like  extreme. 

And  both  the  golden  mean  alike  condemn.  so 

Alike  he  thwarts  the  hospitable  end. 

Who  drives  the  free,  or  stays  the  hasty  friend  ; 
True  friendship’s  laws  are  by  this  rule  exprest, 

W elcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. 

Yet  stay,  my  friends,  and  in  your  chariot  take  85 
The  noblest  presents  that  our  love  can  make  : 
Meantime  commit  we  to  our  women’s  care 
Some  choice  domestick  viands  to  prepare  ; 

The  traveller  rising  from  the  banquet  gay. 

Eludes  the  labours  of  the  tedious  way.  90 

Then  if  a  wider  course  shall  rather  please 
Thro’  spacious  Argos,  and  the  realms  of  Greece, 
Atrides  in  his  chariot  shall  attend  ; 

Himself  thy  convoy  to  each  royal  friend. 

No  prince  will  let  Ulysses’  heir  remove  95 

Without  some  pledge,  some  monument  of  love  ; 
These  will  the  cauldron,  these  the  tripod  give,  ^ 
From  those  the  well-pair’d  mules  We  shall  receive,  ~ 
Or  bowl  emboss’d  whose  golden  figures  live.  ) 
To  whom  the  youth,  for  prudence  famed,  replied: 

O  monarch,  care  of  heaven  !  thy  people’s  pride!  101 
No  friend  in  Ithaca  my  place  supplies, 

No  powerful  hands  are  there,  no  watchful  eyes  : 

My  stores  expos’d  and  fenceless  house  demand 
The  speediest  succour  from  my  guardian  hand  ;  105 
Lest  in  a  search  too  anxious  and  too  vain 
Of  one  lost  joy,  I  lose  what  yet  remain. 

»  ■  '  .«  , 

Ver.  98.]  Hotter  says  only, 

- - or  golden  bowl.  W- 
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His  purpose  when  the  generous  warrior  heard. 

He  charged  the  household  cates  to  be  prepar’d. 

Now  with  the  dawn,  from  his  adjoining  home,  no 
Was  Boethoedes  Eteoneus  come  ; 

Swift  as  the  word  he  forms  the  rising  blaze* 

And  o’er  the  coals  the  smoking  fragments  lays. 
Meantime  the  king,  his  son,  and  Helen,  went 
Where  the  rich  wardrobe  breath’d  a  costly  scent.  115 
The  king  selected  from  the  glittering  rows 
A  bowl ;  the  prince  a  silver  beaker  chose. 

The  beauteous  queen  revolv’d  with  careful  eyes 
Her  various  textures  of  un number’d  dies. 

And  chose  the  largest  ;  with  no  vulgar  art  120 
Her  own  fair  hands  embroider’d  every  part : 

Beneath  the  rest  it  lay  divinely  bright. 

Like  radiant  Iiesper  o’er  the  gems  of  night. 

Then  with  each  gift  they  hasten’d  to  their  guest. 
And  thus  the  king  Ulysses’  heir  addrest.  120 

Since  fix’d  are  thy  resolves,  may  thundering  Jove 
With  happiest  omens  thy  desires  approve  1 
This  silver  bowl,  whose  costly  margins  shine 
Enchas’d  with  gold,  this  valued  gift  be  thine  ; 

Yer.  109.  lie  charged  the  household  cutes  to  be  prepar’d.']  It 
is  in  the  original,  He  commanded  Helen  and  her  maids  to  do  it. 
The  moderns  have  blamed  Menelaiis  for  want  of  delicacy  in 
commanding  his  queen  to  perform  such  household  offices.  I  read 
euch  passages  with  pleasure,  because  they  are  exact  pictures  of 
ancient  life  :  we  may  as  well  condemn  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
world  for  want  of  politeness,  in  living  in  tents  and  bowers,  and 
not  in  palaces.  This  command  of  Menelaiis  agrees  with  those 
manners,  and  with  the  patriarchal  life.  Gen.  xviii.  6.  Abraham 
hastened  into  his  tent3  and  said  unto  Sarah  his  ttv/e,  Make  ready 
quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal ;  knead  it ,  and  make  cakes  upon 
the  hearth.  r.  P. 
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To  me  this  present,  of  Vulcan ian  frame,  1,30 

Prom  Si  don's  hospitable  monarch  came  ;  •  ; 

To  thee  we  now  consign  the  precious  load. 

The  pride  of  kings,  and  labour  of  a  God. 

Then  gave  the  cup  ;  while  Megapenthes  brought 
The  silver  vase  with  living  sculpture  wrought.  135 
The  beauteous  queen  advancing  next,  display'd 
The  shining  veil,  and  thus  endearing  said. 

Accept,  deaf  youth,  this  monument  of  love, 

Long  since,  in  better  days,  by  Helen  wove : 

Safe  in  thy  mother's  care  the  vesture  lay,  i  io 

To  deck  thy  bride,  and  grace  thy  nuptial  day. 
Meantime  may'st  thou  with  happiest  speed  regain 
Thy.  stately  palace,  and  thy  wide  domain. 

She  said,  and  gave  the  veil ;  with  grateful  look 
The  prince  the  variegated  present  took.  1 45 

And  now,  when  thro'  the  royal  dome  they  pass'd, 
High  on  a  throne  the  king  each  stranger  placed* 

A  goklen  ewer  the’  attendant  damsel  brings. 
Replete  with  water  from  the  crystal  springs ; 

With,  copious  streams  the  shining  vase  supplies  150 
A  silver  laver  of  capacious  size. 

They  wash.  The  tables  in  fair  order  spread. 

The  glittering  canisters  are  crown’d  with  bread ; 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste. 

Of  choicest  sort  and  savour  ;  rich  repast  1  155 

Whilst  Eteoneus  portions  out  the  shares, 

Atrides’  son  the  purple  draught  prepares. 

Ver.  14-5.]  By  some  unaccountable  mistake,  our  translator 
has  passed  over  two  verses  of  his  author,  faithfully  exhibited  by 
his  predecessors,  to  the  following  purport : 

This  in  the  chariot’s  seat  Pisistrate  laid, 

And  the  rich  gift  with  wondering  eyes  survey’d.  W. 

o  2 
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And  now  (each  sated  with  the  genial  feast. 

And  the  short  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ceast) 
Ulysses'  son,  with  his  illustrious  friend,  160 

The  horses  join,  the  polish’d  car  ascend* 

Along  the  court  the  fiery  steeds  rebound. 

And  the  wide  portal  echoes  to  the  sound. 

The  king  precedes;  a  bowl  with  fragrant  wine 
(Libation  destin'd  to  the  powers  divine)  165 

His  right  hand  held  :  before  the  steeds  he  stands. 
Then,  mix'd  with  prayers,  he  utters  these  commands! 

Farewell  and  prosper,  youths  !  let  Nestor  know 
What  grateful  thoughts  still  in  this  bosom  glow. 
For  all  the  proofs  of  his  paternal  care,  176 

Thro'  the  long  dangers  of  the  ten  years  war. 

Ah  !  doubt  not  our  report  (the  prince  rejoin'd) 

Of  all  the  virtues  of  thy  generous  mind. 

And  0I1 !  return’d  might  we  Ulysses  meet ! 

To  him  thy  presents  shew,  thy  words  repeat :  175 

How  will  each  speech  his  grateful  wonder  raise  ! 
How  will  each  gift  indulge  us  in  thy  praise  1 

Scarce  ended  thus  the  prince,  when  on  the  right 
Advanced  the  bird  of  Jove  :  auspicious  sight ! 

A  milk-white  fowl  his  clinching  talons  bore,  iso 
With  care  domestic  pamper'd  at  the  floor. 

Peasants  in  vain  with  threatening  cries  pursue. 

In  solemn  speed  the  bird  majestick  flew 
Full  dexter  to  the  car :  the  prosperous  sight 
Fill’d  every  breast  with  wonder  and  delight.  185 
But  Nestor's  son  the  cheerful  silence  broke. 

And  in  these  words  the  Spartan  chief  bespoke. 

Say  if  to  us  the  Gods  these  omens  send. 

Or  fates  peculiar  to  thyself  portend  ? 
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Whilst  yet  the  monarch  paus’d,  with  doubts  op- 
prest,  190 

The  beauteous  queen  reliev’d  his  labouring  breast. 

Hear  me,  she  cried,,  to  whom  the  Gods  have  given 
To  read  this  sign,  and  mystick  sense  of  heaven. 

As  thus  the  plumy  sovereign  of  the  air 

Left  on  the  mountain’s  brow  his  callow  care,  195 

*  1'  *  ■  '  *  /  *  *  f  *. 

Ver.  192.3  Hear  me ,  she  cried ,  &c*3  It  is  not  clear  why  the 
Poet  ascribes  a  greater  quickness  and  penetration  to  Helen  in  the 
solution  of  this  prodigy,  than  to  Menelaus.  Is  it,  as  Eustathius 
asserts,  from  a  superior  acuteness  of  nature  and  presence  of  mind 
in  the  fair  sex  ?  Or  is  it,  that  Helen  in  this  resembles  some 
modern  beauties,  who  (though  their  husbands  be  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion)  will  make  the  answer  themselves  ?  I  would  willingly  be¬ 
lieve  that  Helen  might  happen  to  stand  in  such  a  position,  as  to 
be  able  to  make  more  minute  observation  upon  the  flight  of  the 
eagle,  than  Menelaus ;  and  being  more  circumstantial  in  the  ob¬ 
servation,  she  might  for  that  reason  be  more  ready  and  circum¬ 
stantial  in  the  interpretation.  But  Homer  himself  tells  us,  that 
she  received  it  from  the  Gods.  This  is  a  pious  lesson,  to  teach 
us  in  general,  that  all  knowledge  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  perhaps 
here  particularly  inserted  to  raise  the  character  of  Helen,  and 
make  us  less  surprised  to  see  her  forgiven  by  Menelaus,  when 
she  is  not  only  pardoned,  but  favoured  thus  with  inspiration. 
And  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile  us  to  this  fatal  beauty ; 
at  whom  the  reader  is  naturally  enough  offended  :  she  is  an 
actress  in  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  Odyssey,  and  consequently 
to  be  redeemed  from  contempt :  this  is  done  by  degrees  ;  the 
Poet  steals  away  the  adultress  from  our  view,  to  set  before  us 
the  amiable  penitent.  P* 

Ver.  1 94*.  As  thus  the  plumy  sovereign ,  &c.]  Ulysses  is  the 
eagle,  the  bird  represents  the  Suitors  :  the  cries  of  the  men  and 
women  when  the  eagle  seized  his  prey,  denote  the  lamentations 
of  the  relations  of  the  Suitors,  who  are  slain  by  Ulysses.  The 
circumstance  of  the  flight  of  the  eagle  close  to  tne  horses,  is  added 
to  shew  that  the  prodigy  had  a  fixed  and  certain  reference  to  a 
person  present;  namely,  Telemachus :  the  eagle  comes  suddenly 
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And  wander’d  thro’  the  wide  ethereal  way 
To  pour  his  wrath  on  yon  luxurious  prey  ; 

So  shall  thy  godlike  father,  toss’d  in  vain 
Thro’  all  the  dangers  of  the  boundless  main. 

Arrive,  (or  is  perchance  already  come)  sob 

From  slaughter’d  gluttons  to  release  the  dome. 

Oh  !  if  this  promis’d  bliss  by  thundering  Jove, 
(The  prince  replied)  stand  fix’d  in  fate  above  ; 

To  thee,  as  to  some  God,  I’ll  temples  raise. 

And  crown  thy  altars  with  the  costly  blaze.  205 
He  said  ;  and  bending  o’er  his  chariot,  flung 
Athwart  the  fiery  steeds  the  smarting  thong ; 

The  bounding  shafts  upon  the  harness  play, 

’Till  night  descending  intercepts  the  way. 

To  Dioclcus,  at  Phene,  they  repair,  210 

Whose  boasted  sire  was  sacred  Alpheus’  heir  ; 

With  him  all  night  the  youthful  strangers  staid. 
Nor  found  the  hospitable  rites  unpaid. 

But  soon  as  Morning  from  her  orient  bed 
Had  tinged  the  mountains  with  her  earliest  red,  215 
They  join’d  the  steeds,  and  on  the  chariot  sprung  ; 
The  brazen  portals  in  their  passage  rung. 

To  Pylos  soon  they  came  ;  when  thus  begun 
To  Nestor’s  heir  Ulysses’  godlike  son  ; 

Let  not  Pisistratus  in  vain  be  prest,  200 

Nor  unconsenting  hear  his  friend’s  request ; 

•  -  ' ,  •«*■'*•  ‘  i  »  *  J  1 

From  a  mountain ;  this  moans  that  Ulysses  shall  unexpectedly 
arrive  from  the  country  to  the  Suitors-  destruction.  The  fowl 
is  said  to  be  fed  by  the  family  :  this  is  a  full  designation  of  the 
Suitors,  who  feed  upon  Ulysses,  and  prey  upon  his  family.  And 
*as  this  bird  is  killed  by  the  talons  of  the  eagle,  so  the  Suitors 
tall  by  the  spear  of  Ulysses,  Eustathius  1  F, 
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His  friend  by  long*  hereditary  claim,, 

In  toils  his  equal,  and  in  years  the  same. 

f  .  •  t  »  ^ 

No  farther  from  our  vessel,  I  implore. 

The  coursers  drive  ;  but  lash  them  to  the  shore.  225 
Too  long  thy  father  would  his  friend  detain  ; 

I  dread  his  proffer’d  kindness,  urged  in  vain. 

The  hero  paus’d,  and  ponder’d  this  request. 
While  love  and  duty  warr’d  within  his  breast. 

At  length  resolv’d,  he  turn’d  his  ready  hand,  230 
And  lash’d  his  panting  coursers  to  the  strand. 
There,  while  within  the  poop  with  care  he  stor’d 
The  regal  presents  of  the  Spartan  lord ; 

With  speed  be  gone,  (said  he)  call  every  mate. 

Ere  yet  to  Nestor  I  the  tale  relate  :  235 

*Tis  true,  the  fervour  of  his  generous  heart 
Brooks  no  repulse,  nor  could’st  thou  soon  depart : 
Himself  will  seek  thee  here,  nor  wilt  thou  find. 

In  words  alone,  the  Pylian  monarch  kind. 

But  when  arriv’d  he  thy  return  shall  know,  240 
How  will  his  breast  with  honest  fury  glow ! 

This  said,  the  sounding  strokes  his  horses  fire. 

And  soon  he  reach’d  the  palace  of  his  sire. 

Now,  (cried  Telemachus)  with  speedy  care 
Hoise  every  sail,  and  every  oar  prepare.  245 

Ver.  222.3  His  original  is  not  well  represented  here.  Thus  ? 
His  friend  by  long  hereditary  claim 
Of  ties  paternal ,  and  in  years  the  same. 

Our  friendship  too  this  journey  will  improve, 

Cheer’d  by  sweet  interchange  of  mutual  love.  \V. 

Ver.  232.]  I  should  prefer,  as  more  faithful,  a  couplet  with 
the  rhymes  of  Ogilby  ; 

There,  while  with  beauteous  gifts  he  stores  the  hold,  , 

The  vest  refulgent,  and  the  costly  gold — ,  \V« 
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Swift  as  the  word  his  willing  mates  obey. 

And  seize  their  seats,  impatient  for  the  sea. 

Meantime  the  prince  with  sacrifice  adores  ,  , ./ 
Minerva,  and  her  guardian  aid  implores  ;  r 

When  lo  !  a  wretch  ran  breathless  to  the  shore,  250 
New  from  his  crime,  and  reeking  yet  with  gore. 

A  seer  he  was,  from  great  Melampus  sprung, 
Melampus,  who  in  Pylos  flourish'd  long, 

’Till  urged  by  wrongs  a  foreign  realm  he  chose. 
Far  from  the  hateful  cause  of  all  his  woes.  255 
Neleus  his  treasures  one  long  year  detains ; 

As  long,  he  groan’d  in  Phylacus’s  chains  : 
Meantime,  what  anguish  and  what  rage  combin’d. 
For  lovely  Pero  rack’d  his  labouring  mind  ! 

Yet  ’scap’d  he  death ;  and  vengeful  of  his  wrong  2 60 
To  Pylos  drove  the  lowing  herds  along  ; 

Then  (Neleus  vanquish’d,  and  consign’d  the  fair 
To  Bias’  arms)  he  sought  a  foreign  air  * 

Ver.  252.  —  —  From  great  Melampus  sprung.}  There  is  some 
obscurity  in  this  genealogical  history.  Melampus  was  a  prophet, 
he  lived  in  Pylos,  and  was  a  person  of  great  wealth  ;  his  uncle 
Neleus  seized  his  riches,  and  detained  them  a  whole  year,  to 
oblige  him  to  recover  his  herds  detained  by  Iphyclus  in  Phylace : 
he  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  was  kept  in  prison  by  Iphyclus,  the 
son  of  Phylacus.  Bias,  the  brother  of  Melampus,  was  in  love 
with  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus :  Neleus,  to  engage  Melampus 
more  strongly  in  the  enterprize,  promises,  to  give  Pero  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  his  brother  Bias,  upon  the  recovery  of  his  herds  from 
Iphyclus.  At  length  Iphyclus  releases  Melampus  from  prison, 
upon  his  discovering  to  him  how  he  might  have  a  heir  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  his  dominions,  and  rewards  him  with  restoring  the  herds 
ot  Neleus  :  then  Neleus  retracts  his  promise,  and  refuses  to  give 
his  daughter  Pero  to  Bias,  the  brother  of  Melampus;  upon  this 
Neleus  and  Melampus  quarrel,  and  engaging  in  a  single  combat, 
Neleus  is  vanquished,  and  Melampus  retires  to  Argos.  See 
lib.  xi.  ver.  350,  Sfc.  and  the  annotations.  |\ 
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Argos  the  rich  for  his  retreat  he  chose, 

There  form’d  his  empire ;  there  his  palace  rose.  265 
From  him  Antiphates  and  Mantius  came  :  -  1  r 

The  first  begot  Oicleus  great  in  fame, 

And  he  Amphiaraus,  immortal  name  \ 

The  people’s  saviour,  and  divinely  wise, 

Belov’d  by  Jove,  and  him  who  gilds  the  skies,  270  V 
Yet  short  his  date  of  life !  by  female  pride  he  dies,  ^ 
From  Mantius  Clitus,  whom  Aurora’s  love 
Snatch’d  for  his  beauty  to  the  thrones  above  : 

Ver.  270.  Belov* d  by  Jove ,  and  him  voho  gilds  the  shies , 

Yet  short  his  date  of  life  !  by  female  pride  he  dies. 
The  Poet  means  Euryphyle,  who,  being  bribed  with  a  golden 
bracelet  by  Polynices,  persuaded  her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  go 
to  the  Theban  war,  where  he  lost  his  life.  This  is  a  remarkable 
passage:  Though  he  ivas  loved  by  Jupiter  and  Apollo, yet  he  reached 
not  to  old  age.  Is  a  short  life  the  greatest  instance  of  the  love  of 
the  Gods?  Plato  quotes  the  verse  to  this  purpose.  “  The  life  of 
“  man  is  so  loaded  with  calamity,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  the 
€*  favour  of  Heaven  to  take  the  burthen  from  us  with  speed.” 
The  same  author  in  Axiochus  (if  that  dialogue  be  his)  asserts, 
that  the  Gods,  having  a  perfect  insight  into  human  affairs,  take 
speedily  to  themselves  those  whom  they  love.  Thus  when  Tro- 
phonius  and  Agamedes  had  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  they 
prayed  to  receive  a  blessing  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind :  the 
God  granted  their  prayers,  and  they  were  both  found  dead  the 
next  morning.  Thus  likewise  the  priestess  of  Juno,  when  her 
two  sons  had  yoked  themselves  to  her  chariot,  and  drawn  her 
for  the  greater  expedition  to  the  temple,  prayed  to  the  Goddess 
to  reward  their  filial  piety;  and  they  both  died  that  night.  This 
agrees  with  the  expression  of  Menander,  He  whom  the  Gods 
love  dies  young.  P. 

Ver.  272.  —  - - -■  Aurora’s  love 

Snatch* d for  his  beauty  to  the  thrones  above. ] 

There  is  nothing  more  common  than  such  accounts  of  men  being 
parried  away  by  Goddesses,  in  all  the  Greek  Poets  ;  and  yet  what 
pffends  more  against  credibility  ?  The  Poets  invented  these  fables 
merely  out  of  compliment  to  the  dead.  When  any  person,  hap- 
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And  Polyphides  on  whom  Phoebus  shone 

With  fullest  rays,  Amphiaraus  now  gone  ;  275 

In  Hyperesia’s  groves  he  made  abode. 

And  taught  mankind  the  counsels  of  the  God. 

From  him  sprung  Theoclymenus,  who  found 
(The  sacred  wine  yet  foaming  on  the  ground) 
Telemachus  :  whom,  as  to  heaven  he  prest  2 so 
His  ardent  vows,  the  stranger  thus  addrest. 

O  thou  !  that  dost  thy  happy  course  prepare 
With  pure  libations,  and  with  solemn  prayer ; 

By  that  dread  power  to  whom  thy  vows  are  paid  ; 
By  all  the  lives  of  these  ;  thy  own  dear  head,  285 
Declare  sincerely  to  no  foe’s  demand 
Thy  name,  thy  lineage,  and  paternal  land. 

pened  to  be  drowned  in  a  river ;  if  a  man,  some  water  nymph 
stole  him  ;  if  a  woman,  she  was  seized  to  be  the  wife  of  the  river 
God.  If  any  were  lost  at  sea,  Neptune  or  some  of  the  sea  Gods 
or  Goddesses  had  taken  them  to  their  beds.  But  to  speak  to  the 
present  purpose  ;  if  any  person  died  in  the  fields,  and  his  body 
happened  not  to  be  found,  if  he  was  murdered  and  buried,  or 
devoured  by  wild  beasts,  so  that  no  account  was  heard  of  his 
death,  he  was  immediately  imagined  to  be  taken  from  the  earth 
by  some  Deity  who  was  in  love  with  his  beauty.  Thus  Clitus 
being  lost  in  the  morning  sports,  like  Orion  while  he  was  hunting, 
he  was  fabled  to  be  carried  to  heaven  by  Aurora ;  being  lost  at 
the  time  of  the  morning,  over  which  that  Deity  presides.  P. 

Ver.  276*]  Our  Poet  drops  a  circumstance,  which  will  be 
seen  from  Chapman : 

Who,  angry  'with  his  father ,  tooke  his  way 
To  Hyperesia  ;  where  making  stay. 

He  prophesied  to  all  men.  W. 

Ver.  287.  Declare  —thy  name  and  lineage ,  &c.[]  These  ques¬ 
tions  may  be  thought  somewhat  extraordinary  ;  for  what  appa¬ 
rent  reason  is  there  for  this  fugitive  to  be  told  the  name  of  the 
parents  of  Telemachus  ?  But  the  interrogations  are  very  material; 
he  makes  them  to  learn  if  Telemachus  or  his  father  are  friends  to 
the  person  slain  by  his  hand  ?  if  they  were,  instead  of  sailing 
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Prepare  then,  said  Telemachus,  to  know 
A  tale  from  falsehood  free,  not  free  from  woe. 

From  Ithaca,  of  royal  birth  I  came, 

And  great  Ulysses  (ever-honour’d  name  1) 

Was  once  my  sire  :  the’  now,  for  ever  lost. 

In  Stygian  gloom  he  glides  a  pensive  ghost ! 

Whose  fate  enquiring,  thro’  the  world  we  rove  ; 
The  last,  the  wretched  proof  of  filial  love.  295 
The  stranger  then.  Nor  shall  I  aught  conceal. 
But  the  dire  secret  of  my  fate  reveal. 

Of  my  own  tribe  an  Argive  wretch  I  slew  ; 

Whose  powerful  friends  the  luckless  deed  pursue 
With  unrelenting  rage,  and  force  from  home  300 
The  blood-stain’d  exile,  ever  doomed  to  roam. 

But  bear,  oil  bear  me  o’er  yon’  azure  flood  ; 

Receive  the  suppliant !  spare  my  destin’d  blood  ! 

Stranger  (replied  the  prince)  securely  rest 
Affianced  in  our  faith  ;  henceforth  our  guest.  305 
Thus  affable,  Ulysses’  godlike  heir 
Takes  from  the  stranger’s  hand  the  glittering  spear  : 

with  him,  he  would  have  reason  to  fly  from  him,  as  from  a 
person  who  might  take  away  his  life  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Thus  in  the  Hebrew  law,  Numb.  xxxv.  19.  The  revenger  of  blood, 
(£  u^'xj.vvu v,  or  propiriqvus )  shall  slap  the  murderer ,  when  he 
meeteth  him.  But  the  Jews  had  cities  of  refuge,  to  which  the 
murderers  fled  as  to  a  sanctuary  :  the  Greeks  in  like  maimer,  if 
the  homicide  fled  into  a  voluntary  exile,  permitted  him  to  be  in 
security  till  the  murder  was  atoned,  either  by  fulfilling  a  certain 
time  of  banishment,  or  by  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  expiation.  P. 
Ver.  303.]  Or  thus,  with  more  fidelity  : 

From  speedy  vengeance  save  thy  suppliant’s  blood.  W. 
Ver.  306.]  Thus  his  author  : 

The/i  from  his  hand  Ulysses’  godlike  heir 

Receives ,  and  places  on  the  deck ,  his  spear,  W# 
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He  climbs  the  ship,  ascends  the  stern  with  haste. 
And  by  his  side  the  guest  accepted  placed. 

The  chief  his  orders  gives  :  the*  obedient  band  31$ 
With  due  observance  wait  the  chiefs  command  : 
With  speed  the  mast  they  rear,  with  speed  unbind 
The  spacious  sheet,  and  stretch  it  to  the  wind. 
Minerva  calls  ;  the  ready  gales  obey 
With  rapid  speed  to  whirl  them  o’er  the  sea.  315 
Crunus  they  pass’d,  next  Chalcis  roll’d  away. 

When  thickening  darkness  closed  the  doubtful  day ; 
The  silver  Phaea’s  glittering  rills  they  lost. 

And  skimm’d  along  by  Elis’  sacred  coast* 

Then  cautious  thro’  the  rocky  reaches  wind,  320 
And  turning  sudden  shun  the  death  design’d. 

Meantime  the  king,  Eumseus,  and  the  rest. 

Sat  in  the  cottage,  at  their  rural  feast : 

The  banquet  past,  and  satiate  every  man. 

To  try  his  host,  Ulysses  thus  began.  325 

Yet  one  night  more,  my  friends,  indulge  your  guest; 
The  last  I  purpose  in  your  walls  to  rest : 

To-morrow  for  myself  I  must  provide. 

And  only  ask  your  counsel  and  a  guide : 

Patient  to  roam  the  street,  by  hunger  led,  330 
And  bless  the  friendly  hand  that  gives  me  bread* 
There  in  Ulysses’  roof  I  may  relate 
Ulysses’  wanderings  to  his  royal  mate ; 

Or  mingling  with  the  Suitors’  haughty  train. 

Not  undeserving,  some  support  obtain.  335 

1  1  • ,  t  •  t  \  r  /\  y 

Ver.,320.]  There  is  no  resemblance  of  his  author  here,  who 
may  be  thus  literally  exhibited  : 

Then  ’midst  the  isles  he  drives,  in  anxious  thought, 
Uncertain,  depth  to  ’scape,  or  fall  a  prey,  \V. 
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Hermes  to  me  his  various  gifts  imparts. 

Patron  of  industry  and  manual  arts  :  f 

Few  can  with  me  in  dexterous  works  contend, 

The  pyre  to  build,  the  stubborn  oak  to  rend  ; 

To  turn  the  tasteful  viand  o’er  the  flame  ;  349 

Or  foam  the  goblet  with  a  purple  stream. 

Such  are  the  tasks  of  men  of  mean  estate. 

Whom  Fortune  dooms  to  serve  the  rich  and  great, 
Alas  !  (Eumaeus  with  a  sigh  rejoin’d) 

How  sprung  a  thought  so  monstrous  in  thy  mind  ?  345 
If  on  that  godless  race  thou  wouldst  attend. 

Fate  owes  thee  sure  a  miserable  end  ! 

Their  wrongs  and  blasphemies  ascend  the  sky, 

And  pull  descending  vengeance  from  on  high. 

Not  such  my  friend,  the  servants  of  their  feast ;  350 

A  blooming  train  in  rich  embroidery  drest ! 

With  earth’s  whole  tribute  the  bright  table  bends. 
And  smiling  round  celestial  Youth  attends. 

*  'i'/j  Si'  .■"?’!  •'  »  /  .  J;  '  **.  ii.Uv  :>»',!  > 

Ver.  336.  Hermes  to  vie  his  various  gifts  imparts , 

Patron  of  industry  and  manual  arts.~\ 

Mercury  was  the  servant  and  minister  of  the  Gods,  and  was 
feigned  to  be  the  patron  of  all  persons  of  the  like  station  upon 
€arth ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  by  his  favour  that  all  servants  and 
attendants  were  successful  in  their  several  functions.  In  this 

*  »  (i .  *  *  1  *  •  *  «  «  .  *  1  -  .4 

view  the  connection  will  be  easy.  “  I  will  go  (says  Ulysses) 
“  and  offer  my  service  to  the  Suitors,  and  by  the  favour  of  Mer- 
“  cury,  who  gives  success  to  persons  of  my  condition,  shall  pros- 
4t  per ;  for  no  man  is  better  able  to  execute  the  offices  of  at- 
4‘  tendance  than  myself.”  P. 

Ver.  349.3  This  inefficient  insipid  line  is  an  interpolation 
from  our  translator.  W. 

Ver.  350.3  Thus,  more  faithfully,  and  with  proper  rhymes; 
Gay  are  their  servants:  unguents  rich  their  face, 

Their  hair,  bedew,;  and  odorous  tunics  grace.  W, 
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Stay  then  :  no  eye  askance  beholds  thee  here  ; 
Sweet  is  thy  converse  to  each  social  ear ;  3o5 

Well  pleas’d,  and  pleasing,  in  our  cottage  rest, 

'Till  good  Telemachus  accept  his  guest 
With  genial  gifts,  and  change  of  fair  attires. 

And  safe  conveys  thee  where  thy  soul  desires. 

To  him  the  man  of  woes.  O  gracious  Jove  i  360 
Reward  this  stranger’s  hospitable  love, 

Who  knows  the  son  of  Sorrow  to  relieve. 

Cheers  the  sad  heart,  nor  lets  Affliction  grieve. 

Of  all  the  ills  unhappy  mortals  know, 

A  life  of  wanderings  is  the  greatest  woe  :  365 

On  all  their  weary  ways  wait  Care  and  Pain, 

And  Pine  and  Penury,  a  meagre  train.  ' 

To  such  a  man  since  harbour  you  afford, 

Relate  the  farther  fortunes  of  your  lord  ; 

What  cares  his  mother’s  tender  breast  engage,  370 
And  sire,  forsaken  on  the  verge  of  age  : 

Beneath  the  sun  prolong  they  yet  their  breath. 

Or  range  the  house  of  darkness  and  of  death  ? 

To  whom  the  swain.  Attend  what  you  enquire; 
Laertes  lives,  the  miserable  sire,  375 

Lives,  but  implores  of  every  power  to  lay 
The  burden  down,  and  wishes  for  the  day. 

Torn  from  his  offspring  in  the  eve  of  life. 

Torn  from  the’  embraces  of  Ills  tender  wife. 

Sole,  and  all  comfortless,  he  wastes  away  ;  3so 

Old  age  untimely  posting  ere  his  day. 

She  too,  sad  mother !  for  Ulysses  lost 
Pined  out  her  bloom,  and  vanish’d  to  a  “host. 

(So  dire  a  fate,  ye  righteous  Gods  !  avert, 

From  every  friendly,  every  feeling  heart !) 
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While  yet  she  was,  tho’  clouded  o’er  with  grief. 
Her  pleasing  converse  minister’d  relief : 

With  Ctimene,.  her  youngest  daughter  bred. 

One  roof  contain’d  us,  and  one  table  fed. 

But  when  the  softly-stealing  pace  of  time  390 

Crept  on  from  childhood  into  youthful  prime. 

To  Samos’  isle  she  sent  the  wedded  fair  ; 

Me  to  the  fields,  to  tend  the  rural  care  ; 

Array’d  in  garments  her  own  hands  had  wove. 

Nor  less  the  darling  object  of  her  love.  395 

Her  hapless  death  my  brighter  days  o’ercast. 

Yet  Providence  deserts  me  not  at  last ; 

My  present  labours  food  and  drink  procure. 

And  more,  the  pleasure  to  relieve  the  poor. 

Small  is  the  comfort  from  the  queen  to  hear  40® 
Unwelcome  news,  or  vex  the  royal  ear  ; 

Blank  and  discountenanced  the  servants  stand, 

]\or  dare  to  question  where  the  proud  command  ; 
No  profit  springs  beneath  usurping  powers  ; 

Want  feeds  not  there,  where  Luxury  devours,  405 
Nor  harbours  Charity  where  Riot  reigns  : 

Proud  are  the  lords,  and  wretched  are  the  swains. 


The  suffering  chief  at  this  began  to  melt ; 
And,  oli  Eumceus  !  thou  (lie  cries)  hast  felt 
The  spite  of  fortune  too  !  her  cruel  hand 
Snatch’d  thee  an  infant  from  thy  native  land  ! 


Ver.  408.]  The  following  attempt  represents  that  portion 

of  Homer,  to  which  these  three  couplets  of  the  translation  cor¬ 
respond  : 

Alas  !  replied  in  turn  the’  experienc’d  sage  ; 

.  So  then  Eumseus  !  in  thy  morn  of  age, 

Thou,  from  thy  country  and  thy  parents  torn, 

:  To  a  long  toilsome  pilgrimage  wert:  borne !  W. 
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Snatch’d  from  thy  parents’  arms,  thy  parents’  eyes. 
To  early  wants  !  a  man  of  miseries  ! 

Thy  whole  sad  story,  from  its  first,  declare  : 

Sunk  the  fair  city  by  the  rage  of  war,  ^  4i3 

Where  once  thy  parents  dwelt?  of  did  they  keep. 
In  humbler  life,  the  lowing*  herds  and  sheep? 

So  left  perhaps  to  tend  the  fleecy  train. 

Rude  pirates  seiz’d,  and  shipp’d  thee  o’er  the  main  ? 
Doom’d  a  fair  prize  to  grace  some  prince’s  board,  426 
The  worthy  purchase  of  a  foreign  lord. 

If  then  my  fortunes  can  delight  my  friend, 

A  story  fruitful  of  events,  attend  : 

Another’s  sorrow  may  thy  ear  enjoy, 

And  wine  the  lengthen’d  intervals  employ.  4?5 
Long  nights  the  now  declining  year  bestows  ; 

A  part  we  consecrate  to  soft  repose., 

A  part  in  pleasing  talk  we  entertain  ; 

For  too  much  rest  itself  becomes  a  pain. 

Let  those,  whom  sleep  invites,  the  call  obey,  430 
Their  cares  resuming  with  the  dawning  day  : 

Here  let  us  feast,  and  to  the  feast  be  join’d 
Discourse,  the  sweeter  banquet  of  the  mind  ; 

Review  the  series  of  our  lives,  and  taste 
The  melancholy  joy  of  evils  past :  435 

For  he  who  much  has  suffer'd,  much  will  know ; 
And  pleas’d  remembrance  builds  delight  on  woe. 


Ver.  420.]  For  this  distich,  his  author  has  the  line  that 
follows  : 

To  this  man’s  house,  who  gave  a  wrorthy  price.  YV, 
Yer.  426.  Long  nights  the  notv  declining  year  best otvs,  &c.} 
From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  return  of  Ulysses  was- 
probably  in  the  decline  of  the  year,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
autumn,  and  not  in  the  summer.  Eustathius ,  P* 
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Above  Ortygia  lies  an  isle  of  fame,, 

Far  hence  remote,  and  Syria  is  the  name ; 

(There  curious  eyes  inscribed  with  wonder  trace  440 
The  sun’s  diurnal,  and  his  annual  race) 

% 

Ver.  438.  Ortygim ]  This  is  an  ancient  name  of  Delos ,  so 
called  frorii  opTvlj  a  quail,  from  the  great  numbers  of  those  birds 
found  upon  that  island.  Lycophron,  in  his  obscure  way  of 
writing,  calls  it  tiprvg  vtlspapm  or  the  winged  quail ;  perhaps  from 
the  fable  of  Asteria  being  turned  into  that  bird  in  her  flight  from 
Jupiter,  and  giving  name  to  the  island  from  the  transformation 
she  suffered  upon  it.  It  is  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  lies  in  the 
iEgean  ocean.  Syria,  or  Syros,  is  another  small  island  lying 
eastward  of  Ithaca,  according  to  true  geography.  P. 

Ver.  440.  There  curious  eyes  inscrib’d  with  wonder  trace 
The  suns  diurnal  and  his  annual  race.] 

The  words  in  Homer  are  Tpon*)  wxioio,  or  solis  conversiones . 
Monsieur  Perault  insults  the  Poet  as  ignorant  of  geography, 
for  placing  Syros  under  the  Tropick ;  an  error  (says  he)  which 
commentators  in  vain  haveJaboured  to  defend*  by  having  re¬ 
course  to  a  sun-dial  of  Pherecydes  on  which  the  motions  of  the 
sun  (the  Tpo7r«.i  r.cxioio)  were  designed.  The  last  defence  would 
indeed  be  ridiculous,  since  Pherecydes  flourished  three  hundred 
years  after  the  time  of  Homer :  no  one  (replies  Monsieur  Boi- 
leau)  was  ever  at  any  difficulty  about  the  sense  of  this  passage ; 
Eustathius  proves  that  rpeVeafieu  signifies  the  same  as  Svvw,  and 
denotes  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  so  that  the  words  mean,  that 
Syros  is  situate  above  Ortygia,  on  that  side  where  the  sun  sets, 
or  westerly,  7 rpo;  7 d.  ctvriy.cc  Opruy/a?.  It  is  true,  Eusta¬ 

thius  mentions  a  bowrer,  'LirijXcaov,  in  which  the  conversions  of 
the  sun  were  figured.  rJ  his  indeed  would  fully  vindicate  Ho¬ 
mer  ;  but  Bochart  and  others  affirm,  that  Eustathius  is  in  an 
error,  and  that  Syros  is  so  far  from  lying  to  the  west,  or  npoq 
Tpovrscs  r^x'ioio,  that  it  bears  an  eastern  position  both  with  respect 
to  Ithaca  and  Delos :  how  is  this  objection  to  be  answered  ? 
Bochart,  p.  411.  of  his  Geographia  Sacra,  explains  it  by  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  the  bower  mentioned  by  Eustathius,  in  which 
the  motions  of  the  sun  were  drawn.  Pherecydes  (says  Hesy- 
chius  Milesius)  having  collected  the  writings  of  the  Phoenicians, 
from  the  use  of  them  alone  without  any  instructor,  became  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  world  by  the  strength  of  his  own  genius ;  and 
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Not  large,  but  fruitful ;  stored  with  grass  to  keep 
The  bellowing  oxen,  and  the  bleating  sheep  ; 

Iler  sloping  hills  the  mantling  vines  adorn, 

And  her  rich  vallies  wave  with  golden  corn.  445 
No  want,  no  famine  the  glad  natives  know. 

Nor  sink  by  sickness  to  the  shades  below  ; 

But  when  a  length  of  years  unnerves  the  strong, 
Apollo  comes,  and  Cynthia  comes  along. 

They  bend  the  silver  bow  with  tender  skill,  450 
And  void  of  pain,  the  silent  arrows  kill. 

Two  equal  tribes  this  fertile  land  divide. 

Where  two  fair  cities  rise  with  equal  pride. 

Laertes  writes,  that  an  Heliotrope  made  by  him  was  preserved 
in  the  island  of  Syros.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  he  borrowecf 
his  knowledge  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  probably  his  skill  in 
astronomy,  they  being  very  expert  in  that  science,  by  reason  of 
its  use  in  their  navigation.  Why  then  might  there  not  be  a 
machine  which  exhibited  the  motions  of  the  sun,  made  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  why  might  not  Homer  be  acquainted  with  it  ? 
It  is  probable  that  Pherecydes  took  his  pattern  from  this  Helio¬ 
trope,  which  being  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  of  antiquity, 
might  give  a  great  reputation  to  Syros,  and  consequently  was 
worthy  to  be  celebrated  by  Homer,  the  great  preserver  of  an¬ 
tiquities.  Fallitur  igitur,  (says  Bochart)  Eustathius ,  cum  vult 
intelligi ,  quasi  sita  sit  Syrus  ad  occiduas  partes  Deli  ;  cum  contra 
Deli  ad  ortmn  sit  Syr  us,  non  ad  occasum  ;  et  rem  sic  se  habere  ex 
ipso  Homero  patet ,  apud  quern  Eunueus  in  Ithaca ,  Syriam  asserit 
esse  trans  Delum ,  quo  nihil  did  potuit  Jalsius ,  si  Syrus  sit  ad 
occasum  Deli.  If  this  answer  appears  to  any  person  too  studied 
and  abstruse,  the  difficulty  may  be  solved,  by  supposing  Eu- 
mseus  speaking  of  Delos,  as  it  lay  with  respect  to  Syrus,  before 
he  was  carried  from  it ;  for  instance,  if  Syrus  lies  on  the  east 
of  Delos  to  a  man  in  Ithaca,  both  Ithaca  and  Delos  will  lie  on 
the  west  of  Syrus  to  one  of  that  island  ;  I  would  therefore  ima¬ 
gine  that  Eumaeus  speaks  as  a  native  of  Syrus,  and  not  as  a 
sojourner  in  Ithaca,  and  then  Delos  will  lie  towards  the  sun 
setting,  or  irpo;  fjX'm  TpoTrocq :  but  this  last  I  only  propose  as  a 
conjecture,  not  presuming  to  offer  it  as  a  decision.  P. 
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But  both  in  constant  peace  one  prince  obey. 

And  Ctesius  there,  my  father,  holds  the  sway.  455 

Freighted,  it  seems,  with  toys  of  every  sort; 

A  ship  of  Sidon  anchor’d  in  otfr  port ; 

.  • 

What  time  it  chanced  the  palace  entertain’d. 

Skill’d  in  rich  works,  a  woman  of  their  land : 

This  nymph,  where  anchor’d  the  Phoenician  train  460 
Tb  wash  her  robes  descending  to  the  main, 

A  smooth-tongued  sailor  won  her  to  his  mind ; 

(For  Love  deceives  the  best  of  woman-kind.) 

A  sudden  trust  from  sudden  liking  grew  ; 

She  told  her  name,  her  race,  and  all  she  knew.  465 
I  too  (she  cried)  from  glorious  Sidon  came. 

My  father  Arybas,  of  wealthy  fame  ; 

But  snatch’d  by  pirates  from  my  native  place; 

The  Taphians  sold  me  to  this  man’s  embrace; 

Haste  then  (the  false  designing  youth  replied)  470 
Haste  to  thy  country  ;  Love  shall  be  thy  guide ; 
Haste  to  thy  father’s  house,  thy  father’s  breast, 

For  still  he  lives,  and  lives  with  riches  blest. 

Ver.  457.  A  ship  of  Sidon - ]  Here  is  a  full  testimony,  that 

the  Phoenicians  were  remarkable  for  arts  and  navigation  overall 
the  whole  world.  They  were  expulsed  from  their  country  by 
Joshua,  (as  Bochart  informs  us)  and  then  settling  along  the  sea* 
coasts,  they  spread  over  all  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  degrees 
sent  out  colonies  into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africk ;  that  they 
were  in  Africk  appears  from  Procopius,  where  he  mentions  a 
pillar  with  a  Phoenician  inscription :  We  are  a  people  that fly. 
from  Joshua  the  son  (f  Nan^  the  robber  ;  they  gave  him  that  title 
out  of  resentment  for  their  dispossession.  The  character  they 
bear  in  the  Scriptures  agrees  with  this  in  Homer.  Isaiah  xxiii. 
2.  The  merchants  of  Sidon  that  pass  over  the  seas  ;  and  it  like¬ 
wise  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  they  excelled  in  all  arts 
of  embroidery,  and  works  of  curiosity.  P. 
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"  Swear  first  (she  cried)  ye  sailors !  to  restore  T 
A  wretch  in  safety  to  her  native  shore."  475  > 
Swift  as  she  ask'd,  the  ready  sailors  swore.  3 

She  then  proceeds  :  Now  let  our  compact  made 
Be  nor  by  signal  nor  by  word  betray'd. 

Nor  near  me  any  of  your  crew  descried 
By  road  frequented,  or  by  fountain  side.  480 

Be  Silence  still  our  guard.  The  monarch's  spies 
(For  watchful  Age  is  ready  to  surmise) 

Are  still  at  hand ;  and  this,  reveal'd,  must  be 
Death  to  yourselves,  eternal  chains  to  me. 

Your  vessel  loaded,  and  your  traffick  past*  48 3 
Dispatch  a  wary  messenger  with  haste  : 

Then  gold  and  costly  treasures  will  I  bring. 

And  more,  the  infant  offspring  of  the  king. 

Him,  child-like  wandering  forth.  I’ll  lead  away* 

(A  noble  prize !)  and  to  your  ship  convey.  490 
Thus  spoke  the  dame,  and  homeward  took  the 
road.  ; 

A  year  they  traffick,  and  their  vessel  load. 

Their  stores  complete,  and  ready  now  to  weigh, 

A  spy  was  sent  their  summons  to  convey : 

An  artist  to  my  father’s  palace  came,  495 

With  gold  and  amber  chains,  elaborate  frame: 
Each  female  eye  the  glitterings  links  employ. 

They  turn,  review,  and  cheapen  every  toy. 

Ver.  489.]  This  circumstance  is  more  perspicuously  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Chapman,  who  is  very  faithful : 

- who  will  with  me 

Run  every  way  along;  and  I  will  be 

His  leader,  till  your  ship  hath  made  him  sure  : 

He  will  an  infinite  great  price  procure. 

Transfer  him  to  what  languag’d  men  ye  may.  W, 
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He  took  the’  occasion  as  they  stood  intent, 

Gave  her  the  sign,  and  to  his  vessel  went.  500 
She  straight  pursued,  and  seiz’d  my  willing  arm ; 

I  follow’d  smiling,  innocent  of  harm. 

Three  golden  goblets  in  the  porch  she  found, 

(The  guests  not  enter’d,  but  the  table  crown’d) 

Hid  in  her  fraudful  bosom,  these  she  bore  :  5Q5 

Now  set  the  sun,  and  darken’d  all  the  shore. 
Arriving  then,  where  tilting  on  the  tides 
Prepar’d  to  launch  the  freighted  vessel  rides. 
Aboard  they  heave  us,  mount  their  decks,  and  sweep 
With  level  oar  along  the  glassy  deep.  510 

Six  calmy  days  and  six  smooth  nights  we  sail. 

And  constant  Jove  supplied  the  gentle  gale. 

The  seventh,  the  fraudful  wretch  (no  cause  descried) 
Touch’d  by  Diana’s  vengeful  arrow  died. 

Down  dropt  the  caitiff-corse,  a  worthless  load,  515  v 
Down  to  the  deep  ;  there  roll’d,  the  future  food  \ 
Of  fierce  sea-wolves,  and  monsters  of  the  flood,  j 
A  helpless  infant  I  remain’d  behind ; 

Thence  borne  to  Ithaca  by  wave  and  wind  ; 

Sold  to  Laertes,  by  divine  command,  520 

And  now  adopted  to  a  foreign  land. 

To  him  the  king.  Reciting  thus  thy  cares. 

My  secret  soul  in  all  thy  sorrow  shares  : 

But  one  choice  blessing  (such  is  Jove’s  high  will) 
Has  sweeten’d  all  thy  bitter  draught  of  ill :  525 

Torn  from  thy  country  to  no  hapless  end, 

The  Gods  have,  in  a  master,  given  a  friend. 

Ver.  511.  Six  calmy  days,  &c.]  It  is  evident  from  this  pas¬ 
sage  that  it  is  above  six  days  sail  from  Ithaca  to  Syros,  though 
yarried  with  favourable  winds,  Dacier.  P, 
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Whatever  frugal  nature  needs  is  thine, 

(For  she  needs  little^  daily  bread  and  wine. 

While  I,  so  many  wanderings  past  and  \yoes,  53d 
Live  but  on  what  thy  poverty  bestows. 

So  past  in  pleasing  dialogue  away  1 

The  night;  then  down  to  short  repose  they  lay  ;  > 
^Till  radiant  rose  the  messenger  of  day.  3 

While  in  the  port  of  Ithaca,  the  band  535 

Of  young  Telemachus  approach’d  the  land ; 

Their  sails  they  loos’d,  they  lash’d  the  mast  aside. 
And  cast  their  anchors,  and  the  cables  tied  : 

Then  on  the  breezy  shore  descending  join 
In  grateful  banquet  o’er  the  rosy  wine.  540 

When  thus  the  prince :  Now  each  his  course  pursue; 
I  to  the  fields,  and  to  the  city  you. 


Ver.  530.]  There  is  no  accuracy  here.  X  shall  propose  a 
substitution : 

Whilst  I,  so  many  woes  and  wanderings  past 
Thro *  numerous  climesy  thy  cot  have  reach'd  at  last • 

In  pleasing  converse  thus  the  night  they  close,  •  "S 
Then  soothe  the  xvearied  sense  xvith  short  repose,  > 

For  soon  the  Morn ,  enthron'd  in  gold ,  arose .  W.  J 

Ver.  534.  9 Till  radiant  rose  the  messenger  of  day.~\  This  is 
the  morning  of  the  thirty-eighth  day  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Odyssey.  It  is  observable  that  Telemachus  takes  more  time  in 
his  return  from  Pylqs,  than  in  sailing  thither  from  his  own 
country ;  for  in  the  latter  end  of  the  second  book  he  sets  sail 
after  sun-setting,  and  reached  Pylos  in  the  morning  :  here  he 
embarks  in  the  afternoon,  and  yet  arrives  not  at  Ithaca  till  after 
break  of  day.  The  reason  of  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  less 
prosperous  wind,  but  to  the  greater  compass  he  was  obliged  to 
fetch,  to  escape  the  ambush  of  the  Suitors.  In  the  former 
voyage  he  steered  a  direct  course ;  in  this  he  sails  round  about 
the  north  of  Ithaca,  and  therefore  wastes  more  time  in  his 
voyage  to  it.  P. 
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Long  absent  hence,,  I  dedicate  this  day 
My  swains  to  visit,  and  the  works  survey. 

Expect  me  with  the  morn,  to  pay  the  skies  545 
Our  debt  of  safe  return,  in  feast  and  sacrifice. 

Then  Theoclymenus.  But  who  shall  lend. 
Meantime,  protection  to  thy  stranger-friend? 
Straight  to  the  queen  and  palace  shall  I  fly. 

Or  yet  more  distant,  to  some  lord  apply  ?  550 

The  prince  return’d.  Renown’d  in  days  of  yore 
Has  stood  our  father’s  hospitable  door ; 

No  other  roof  a  stranger  should  receive. 

Nor  other  hands  than  ours  the  welcome  give. 

But  in  my  absence  riot  fills  the  place,  555 

Nor  bears  the  modest  queen  a  stranger’s  face. 

From  noiseful  revel  far  remote  she  flies. 

But  rarely  seen,  or  seen  with  weeping  eyes. 

No - let  Eurymachus  receive  my  guest ; 

Of  nature  courteous,  and  by  far  the  best,  560 

He  wooes  the  queen  with  more  respectful  flame. 

And  emulates  her  former  husband’s  fame  : 

With  what  success,  ’tis  Jove’s  alone  to  know. 

And  the  hoped  nuptials  turn  to  joy  or  woe. 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  right  up-soar’d  in  air  565 
The  hawk,  Apollo’s  swift-wing’d  messenger : 

Ver.  557.]  Thus  his  author : 

Close,  in  a  room  above,  her  web  she  plies.  W. 

Ver.  566.]  The  havolc>  Apollo's  stvift-iving'd  messenger .]  The 
Augury  is  thus  to  be  interpreted  :  Ulysses  is  the  hawk,  the  Sui¬ 
tors  the  pigeon  ;  the  hawk  denotes  the  valour  of  Ulysses,  being 
a  bird  of  prey ;  the  pigeon  represents  the  cowardice  of  the 
Suitors,  that  bird  being  remarkable  for  her  timorous  nature. 
The  hawk  flies  on  the  right,  to  denote  success  to  Ulysses. 

Homer  calls  this  bird  the  messenger  of  Apollo ;  not  that  this 
augury  was  sent  by  that  Deity,  (though  that  be  no  forced  inter¬ 
pretation)  but  the  expression  implies,  that  the  hawk  was  sacreil 
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His  deathful  pounces  tore  a  trembling*  clove  ; 

The  clotted  feathers,  scatter’d  from  above, 

\ 

Between  the  hero  and  the  vessel  pour 
Thick  plumage,  mingled  with  a  sanguine  shower.  570 
The’  observing  augur  took  the  prince  aside. 

Seiz’d  by  the  hand,  and  thus  prophetic  cried. 

Yon  bird  that  dexter  cuts  the’  aerial  road. 

Rose  ominous,  nor  flies  without  a  God  : 

No  race  but  thine  shall  Ithaca  obey,  575 

To  thine,  for  ages,  heaven  decrees  the  sway. 
Succeed  the  omen,  Gods  !  (the  youth  rejoin’d) 

Soon  shall  my  bounties  speak  a  grateful  mind. 

And  soon  each  envied  happiness  attend 
The  man,  who  calls  Telemachus  his  friend.  5SU 
Then  to  Pei  rams — Tliop  whom  time  has  prov’d 
A  faithful  servant,  by  thy  prince  belov’d  ! 

to  Apollo  ;  as  the  peacock  was  to  Juno,  the  owl  to  Pallas,  and 
the  eagle  to  Jupiter.  JElian ,  cinim,  lib .  x.  c.  14.  gives  as  the 
reason  of  it,  that  the  hawk  is  the  only  bird  that  is  capable  to 
bear  the  lustre  of  the  sun  without  inconvenience  and  difficulty; 
the  same  is  said  of  the  eagle,  but  the  hawk  is  reckoned  to  be 
of  the  aquiline  kind.  It  was  death  among  the  ^Egyptians  to 
kill  this  bird,  because  it  wa§  dedicated  to  Apollo. 

There  is  another  reason  why  any  bird  that  was  taken  notice  of 
by  way  of  augury,  may  be  said  to  be  the  messenger  of  Apollo, 
that  Deity  presiding  over  divination.  P. 

Ver.  570.]  The  latter  clause  is  not  from  Homer,  but  fronv 
Ogilby ; 

- feathers  dropt,  and  blood .  W. 

Ver.  571.  The ’  observing  augur  look  the  prince  aside. The 
reason  why  Theoclymenus  withdraws  Telemachus,  while  he  in* 
terprets  the  augury,  is  not  apparent  at  the  first  view,  but  ho 
does  it  out  of  an  apprehension  lest  he  should  be  overheard  by 
some  of  the  cqmpany,  who  might  disclose  the  secret  to  the 
Suitors,  and  sijch  a  discovery  might  prove  fatal  to  his  own  per* 
son,  or  to  the  fortunes  of  Telemachus.  Eustathius.  P. 

Ver.  581.  Then  to  Petrous — Thou  whom  time  ha? prov’d,  &c.} 
'We  find  that  Telemachus  intended  to  deliver  Theoclymenus  tu 
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'Till  we  returning  shall  our  guest  demand, 

Accept  this  charge  with  honour,  at  our  hand. 

To  this  Peiraeus ;  Joyful  I  obey,  585 

Well  pleas’d  the  hospitable  rites  to  pay. 

The  presence  of  thy  guest  shall  best  reward 
(If  long  thy  stay)  the  absence  of  my  lord. 

With  that,  their  anchors  he  commands  to  weigh. 
Mount  the  tall  bark  and  launch  into  the  sea.  590 
All  with  obedient  haste  forsake  the  shores. 

And  placed  in  order,  spread  their  equal  oars. 

Then  from  the  deck  the  prince  his  sandals  takes  ; 
Pois’d  in  his  hand  the  pointed  javelin  shakes. 

They  part ;  while  lessening  from  the  hero’s  view,  595 
Swift  to  the  town  the  well-row’d  galley  flew : 

The  hero  trod  the  margin  of  the  main. 

And  reach’d  the  mansion  of  his  faithful  swain. 

the  care  of  Eurymachus :  what  then  is  the  reason  wh}'  he  thus 
suddenly  alters  that  resolution,  and  intrusts  him  to  Peiraeus  ? 
This  is  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  the  skill  of  Theoclymenus 
in  augury ;  he  fears  lest  the  Suitors  should  extort  some  predic¬ 
tion  from  him  that  might  be  detrimental  to  his  affairs,  or  should 
he  refuse  it,  to  the  person  of  Theoclymenus.  Eustathius.  P* 
Ver.  585.]  This  reply  is  unlike  the  sense  of  Homer.  There 
Is  no  glimpse  of  elegance  in  Ogilby,  but  all  fidelity ; 

Then  he  replied  ;  Though  long  thou  shalt  remain, 
lie  shall  have  no  occasion  to  complain.  W. 

This  book  comprehends  somewhat  more  than  the  space  of  two 
days  and  one  night ;  for  the  vision  appears  to  Telemachus  a  little 
before  the  dawn,  in  the  night  preceding  the  thirty-sixth  day,  and 
he  lands  in  Ithaca,  on  the  thirty-eighth  in  the  morning.  P. 
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the  discovery  of  elysses  to  telemachus, 

TELEMACHUS  arriving  at  the  lodge  of  Eu - 
m&us,  sends  him  to  cany  Penelope  the  news  of  his 
return.  Minerva  appearing  to  Ulysses ,  commands 
him  to  discover  himself  to  his  son.  The  princes, 
who  had  lain  in  ambush  to  intercept  Telemachus 
in  his  ivay,  their  prospect  being  defeated ,  return 
to  Ithaca .  P. 
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Soon  as  the  morning  blush’d  along  the  plains, 
Ulysses,  and  the  monarch  of  the  swains. 

Awake  the  sleeping  fires,  their  meal  prepare. 

And  forth  to  pasture  send  the  bristly  care. 

The  prince’s  near  approach  the  dogs  descry. 

And  fawning  round  his  feet  confess  their  joy. 

Their  gentle  blandishment  the  king  survey’d, 

Heard  his  resounding  step,  and  instant  said : 

Some  well-known  friend  (Eumams)  bends  this  way ; 
His  steps  I  hear ;  the  dogs  familiar  play.  10 

While  yet  he  spoke,  the  prince  advancing  drew 
Nigh  to  the  lodge,  and  now  appear’d  in  view. 
Transported  from  his  seat  Eumaeus  sprung. 
Dropp’d  the  full  bowl,  and  round  his  bosom  hung ; 

NOTES. 

Ver.  14.  Dropp'd  the  full  bowl - -]  In  the  original  it  is* 

'btfuiteus  dropped  the  bowl  as  he  tempered  it  with  water*  It 
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Kissing  his  cheek,  his  hand,  while  from  his  eye  1$ 
The  tears  rain’d  copious  in  a  shower  of  joy. 

As  some  fond  sire,  who  ten  long  winters  grieves. 
Prom  foreign  climes  an  only  son  receives, 

(Child  of  his  age)  with  strong  paternal  joy 
Forward  he  springs,  and  clasps  the  favourite  boy  :  20 
So  round  the  youth  his  arms  Eumrnus  spread. 

As  if  the  grave  had  given  him  from  the  dead. 

And  is  it  thou?  my  ever  dear  delight  \ 

O  art  thou  come  to  bless  my  longing  sight ! 

Never,  I  never  hoped  to  view  this  day,  25 

When  o’er  the  waves  you  plough’d  the  desperate  w  ay. 
Enter,  my  child  !  beyond  my  hopes  restor’d, 

O  give  these  eyes  to  feast  upon  their  lord. 

Enter,  oh  seldom  seen  !  for  lawless  pow  ers 

Too  much  detain  thee  from  these  silvan  bowers.  30 

The  prince  replied  ;  Eumaeus  I  obey  ; 

To  seek  thee,  friend,  I  hither  took  my  way ; 

♦  '  *  /  I  ‘  .  *  ;  /  * 

was  customary  not  to  drink  wine  unmixed  with  water  among1 
the  ancients :  there  was  no  certain  proportion  observed  in  the 
mixture,  some  to  one  vessel  of  wine  poured  in  two  of  water, 
others  to  two  of  wine  five  of  water.  Ilomer  tells  us  that  the  wine 
of  Marort  was  so  strong  as  to  require  twenty  measures  of  water 
to  one  of  wine ;  but  perhaps  this  is  spoken  hyperbolically,  to  shew 
the  uncommon  strength  of  it.  The  Lacedaemonians  used  to  boil 
their  wine  till  the  fifth  part  was  consumed,  and  then  keeping  it 
four  years,  drank  it :  but  sometimes  the  Grecians  drank  it  with¬ 
out  water  (but  this  they  called  reproachfully  lmcrxv9i<?<xi,  or  to 
act  like  a  Scythian,  from  whom  they  borrowed  the  custom.)  It 
was  usual  even  for  children  to  drink  wine  thus  tempered  amongst 
the  Grecians.  At  Athens  there  was  an  altar  erected  to  Bacchus 
opGio?,  because  by  thus  tempering  the  wane,  men  returned  upright 
or  sober  from  entertainments ;  and  a  law  was  enacted  by  Am¬ 
phitryon,  and  afterwards  revived  by  Solon,  that  no  unmixed  win© 
should  be  drank  at  any  entertainment*  F* 
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But  say,  if  in  the  court  the  queen  reside 
Severely  chaste,  or  if  commenced  a  bride  ? 

Thus  he :  and  thus  the  monarch  of  the  swains.  35 
Severely  chaste  Penelope  remains. 

But  lost  to  every  joy,  she  wastes  the  day 
In  tedious  cares,  and  weeps  the  night  away. 

He  ended,  and  (receiving*  as  they  pass 
The  javelin,  pointed  with  a  star  of  brass)  40 

They  reach’d  the  dome !  the  dome  with  marble  shined. 
His  seat  Ulysses  to  the  prince  resign’d. 

]\ot  so — (exclaims  the  prince  with  decent  grace) 

For  me,  this  house  shall  find  a  humbler  place  : 

\  er.  33.  —  —  —  if  in  the  court  the  queen  reside 
Severely  chaste ,  or  if  commenced  a  bride?'] 

Homer  here  makes  use  of  a  proverbial  expression.  It  may  thus 
be  literally  translated, 

Or  say  if  obstinate  no  more  to  wed, 

She  dooms  to  spiders’  nets  the’  imperial  bed  ? 

Telemachus  means  by  this  question,  if  Penelope  be  determined 
no  more  to  marry  ;  for  the  marriage  bed  was  esteemed  so  sacred, 
that  upon  the  decease  or  absence  of  the  husband,  it  remained 
unused. 

Eustathius  quotes  the  same  expression  from  other  authors  of 
antiquity;  thus  Hesiod,  **  \ou  shall  clear  the  vessels  from 
“  spiders’  webs  meaning  that  you  shall  have  so  full  employ¬ 
ment  for  your  vessels,  that  the  spiders  shall  no  more  spread  their 
looms  there.  And  another  Poet  praying  for  peace,  wishes  spiders 
may  weave;  their  nets  upon  the  soldiers’  arms.  Thus  we  find 
among  the  Greeks  it  was  an  expression  of  dignity,  and  applied 
to  great  and  serious  occasions;  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  so  used 
by  the  Romans.  Catullus  uses  it  jocosely,  speaking  of  his  empty 
purse.  Plautus  does  the  same  in  his  Aulularia. 

I  am  doubtful  if  it  be  not  too  mean  an  image  for  English 
poetry.  p. 

Yer.  43.  Ao/  so - ( exclaims  the  prince - 3  Nothing  can 

more  strongly  represent  the  respect  which  antiquity  paid  to 
strangers,  than  this  conduct  of  Telemachus :  Ulysses  is  in  rags, 
hi  the  disguise  of  a  Beggar,  and  yet  a  prince  refuses  to  take  his 
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To’  usurp  the  honours  due  to  silver  hairs  45 

And  reverend  strangers,  modest  youth  forbears. 
Instant  the  swain  the  spoils  of  beasts  supplies. 

And  bids  the  rural  throne  with  osiers  rise. 

There  sat  the  prince  :  the  feast  Eumseus  spread. 
And  heap’d  the  shining  canisters  with  bread.  50 
Thick  o’er  the  board  the  plenteous  viands  lay. 

The  frugal  remnants  of  the  former  day. 

Then  in  a  bowl  he  tempers  generous  wines. 

Around  whose  verge  a  mimick  ivy  twines. 

% 

seat.  X  doubt  not  but  every  good  man  will  be  pleased  with  such 
instances  of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  his  fellow- creatures  j 
one  well-natured  action  is  preferable  to  a  thousand  great  ones, 
and  Telemachus  appears  with  more  advantage  upon  this  heap  of 
hides  and  osiers,  than  a  tyrant  upon  his  throne.  P. 

Ver.  45.]  This  couplet  is  an  addition  from  the  translator ;  but 
accuracy  and  elegance  are  of  very  difficult  combination  in  these 
short  dialogues.  The  speech  is  faithfully  given  by  Hobbes : 

Sit  still,  said  he,  Pll  find  a  seat  elsewhere 

In  my  own  house.  This  man  will  one  provide.  W. 

Ver.  52.  The  frugal  remnants  of  the  former  day.~\  This  enter¬ 
tainment  is  neither  to  be  ascribed  to  parsimony  nor  poverty,  but 
to  the  custom  and  hospitality  of  former  ages.  It  was  a  common 
expression  among  the  Greeks  at  table,  leave  something  for  the 
Medes  ;  intimating  that  something  ought  to  be  left  for  a  guest 
that  might  come  accidentally.  Plutarch  in  his  seventh  book  of 
the  Sympos.  Question  3.  commends  this  conduct.  Eumaeus 
(says  that  author)  a  wise  scholar  of  a  wise  master,  is  no  way  dis¬ 
composed,  when  Telemachus  pays  him  a  visit;  he  immediately 
sets  before  him 

The  frugal  remnants  of  the  former  day. 

Besides,  the  table  was  accounted  sacred  to  the  Gods,  and  nothing 
that  was  sacred  was  permitted  to  be  empty ;  this  was  another 
reason  why  the  ancients  always  reserved  part  of  their  provisions, 
not  solely  out  of  hospitality  to  men,  but  piety  to  the  Gods.  P. 

Ver.  54-3  A  verse  omitted  by  our  translator,  after  Ogilby, 
might  have  been  thus  comprized  in  &  couplet  here  : 
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And  now,  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  fled,  55 
Thus  young  Ulysses  to  Eumaeus  said. 

Whence  father,  from  what  shore  this  stranger,  say  ? 
What  vessel  bore  him  o’er  the  watery  way  ? 

To  human  step  our  land  impervious  lies. 

And  round  the  coast  circumfluent  oceans  rise.  60 
The  swain  returns.  A  tale  of  sorrows  hear ; 

In  spacious  Crete  he  drew  his  natal  air : 

Long  doom’d  to  wander  o’er  the  land  and  main, 

Por  Heaven  has  wove  his  thread  of  life  with  pain. 
Half  breathless  ’scaping  to  the  land  he  flew  65 
Prom  Thesprot  mariners,  a  murderous  crew. 

To  thee  my  son  the  suppliant  I  resign, 

I  gave  him  my  protection,  grant  him  thine. 

Hard  task,  he  cries,  thy  virtue  gives  thy  friend. 
Willing  to  aid,  unable  to  defend.  70 

Then  in  a  bowl  he  tempers  generous  wine> 

Whose  verge  a  mimic  ivy’s  leaves  intwine :  > 

Himself  sits  opposite  the  chief  divine.  W.  j 

Ver.  70.  Willing  to  aid , - ]  It  has  been  observed  that 

Homer  intended  to  give  us  the  picture  of  a  complete  hero  in  his 
two  poems,  drawn  from  the  characters  of  Achilles  and  Ulysses  i 
Achilles  has  consummate  valour,  but  wants  the  wisdom  of 
Ulysses  :  Ulysses  has  courage,  but  courage  inclining  to  cautioil 
and  stratagem,  as  much  as  that  of  Achilles  to  rashness.  Virgil 
endeavoured  to  form  a  compleat  hero  in  iEneas,  by  joining  in 
his  person  the  forward  courage  of  Achilles,  with  the  wisdom  of 
Ulysses,  and  by  this  conduct  give  us  a  perfect  character.  The 
same  observation  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  subordinate 
characters  introduced  into  the  two  poems  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  ;  and  makes  an  essential  difference  between  them  :  thus 
the  Iliad  exhibiting  an  example  of  heroick  valour,  almost  all  the 
characters  are  violent  and  heroick.  Diomed,  Ajax,  Hector,  <$•£, 
are  all  chiefly  remarkable  for  courage ;  but  the  Odyssey  being 
intended  to  represent  the  patience  and  wisdom  of  a  hero,  almost 
all  the  characters  are  distinguished  by  benevolence  and  huma* 

*  2 
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Can  strangers  safely  in  the  court  reside. 

Midst  the  swill’d  insolence  of  lust  and  pride  ? 

Even  I  unsafe :  the  queen  in  doubt  to  wed. 

Or  pay  due  honours  to  the  nuptial  bed  : 

Perhaps  she  weds  regardless  of  her  fame,  75 

Deaf  to  the  mighty  Ulyssean  name. 

*  ■  *  .  • 

t  4 

V 

nity.  Telemaclms  and  Eumaeus,  Alcinous,  Nestor  and  Mene* 
laiis,  are  every  where  represented  in  the  mild  light  of  wisdom 
and  hospitality.  rl  his  makes  a  continued  difference  of  style  in 
the  poetry  of  the  two  poems,  and  the  characters  of  the  agents 
in  the  Odyssey  necessarily  exhibit  lectures  of  piety  and  morality. 
The  reader  should  keep  this  in  his  view.  In  reading  Homer, 
the  Odyssey  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  sequel  of  the  Iliad,  and 
then  he  will  find  in  the  two  poems  theperfection  of  human  nature, 
consummate  courage  joined  with  consummate  piety.  He  must 
be  an  unobserving  reader,  who  has  not  taken  notice  of  that  vein 
of  humanity  that  runs  through  the  whole  Odyssey ;  and  a  bad 
man,  that  has  not  been  pleased  with  it.  In  my  opinion,  Eumoeus 
tending  his  herds  is  more  amiable  than  Achilles  in  all  his  destruc¬ 
tive  glory,  dhere  is  scarce  a  speech  made  in  the  Odyssey  by 
Eumaeus,  Telemachus,  or  Ulysses,  but  what  tends  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mankind :  it  was  this  that  endeared  the  Odyssey  to  the 
ancients,  and  Homer's  sentences  of  morality  were  in  every' 
mouth,  and  introduced  in  all  conversations  for  the  better  conduct 
of  human  life  This  verse  was  thus  applied  by  some  of  the 
ancients ;  a  person  being  asked  what  was  the  duty  of  an  orator, 
or  pleader,  answered  from  Homer, 

.  *A »op  ccTvci[K\j')a,o§QL\  ore  tv,  TrpoTfpo; 

In  short,  I  will  not  deny  but  that  the  Iliad  is  by  far  the  nobler 
poem,  with  respect  to  the  poetry  ;  it  is  fit  to  be  read  by  kings 
and  heroes ;  but  the  Odyssey  is  of  use  to  all  mankind,  as  it 
teaches  us  to  be  good  men  rather  than  great,  and  to  prefer  mo- 
rality  to  glory.  P. 

Ver.  71.]  The  translator  is  lazy,  and  curtails  his  author. 
The  subjoined  effort  is  faithful : 

,  .  How  shall  the  stranger  in  our  court  reside? 

Young  as  I  am,  that  insolence  and  pride, 

:•  Those  rude  aggressions  of  our  lawless  train, 

.  The  wish  to  check  my  weakness  renders  vain. 

My  mother  wavers  still,  in  doubt  to  wed — . 


W. 
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However,  stranger !  from  our  grace  receive 
Such  honours  as  befit  a  prince  to  give ; 

Sandals,  a  sword,  and  robes,  respect  to  prove. 

And  safe  to  sail  with  ornaments  of  love.  ,80 

’Till  then,  thy  guest  amid  the  rural  train 
Far  from  the  court,  from  danger  far.  detain. 

’Tis  mine  with  food  the  hungry  to  supply. 

And  cloath  the  naked  from  the’  inclement  sky. 

Here  dwell  in  safety  from  the  Suitors'  wrongs,  85 
And  the  rude  insults  of  ungovern’d  tongues. 

For  should’st  thou  sulfer,  powerless  to  relieve 
I  must  behold  it,  and  can  only  grieve. 

The  brave  encompass’d  by  a  hostile  train, 
O'erpower'd  by  numbers,  is  but  brave  in  vain.  90 
To  whom,  while  anger  in  his  bosom  glows. 

With  warmth  replies  the  man  of  mighty  woes. 
Since  audience  mild  is  deign’d,  permit  my  tongue 
At  once  to  pity  and  resent  thy  wrong. 

My  heart  weeps  blood,  to  see  a  soul  so  brave  95 
Live  to  base  insolence  of  power  a  slave. 

But  tell  me,  dost  thou  prince,  dost  thou  behold, 

And  hear  their  midnight  revels  uncontroll’d  ? 

Say,  do  thy  subjects  in  bold  faction  rise. 

Or  priests  in  fabled  oracles  advise  ?  100 

Or  are  thy  brothers,  who  should  aid  thy  power. 
Turn’d  mean  deserters  in  the  needful  hour  ? 

Ver.  77.]  These  rhymes  are  bad ;  and  the  next  couplet  is 
etrange  indeed.  Thus  ? 

But,  since  thy  cot  contains  this  son  of  woe, 

A  cloak  and  vest  my  bounty  shall  bestow ; 

Sandals  his  feet,  his  side  a  sword  shall  grace : 

With  safe  conveyance  to  the  wish’d-for  place,  W. 
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O  that  I  were  from  great  Ulysses  sprung. 

Or  that  these  wither’d  nerves  like  thine  were  strung; 
Or,  heavens  !  might  he  return  !  (and  soon  appear  ios 
He  shall,  I  trust ;  a  hero  scorns  despair) 

Might  he  return,  I  yield  my  life  a  prey 
To  my  worst  foe,  if  that  avenging  day 
Be  not  their  last :  but  should  I  lose  my  life 
Oppress’d  by  numbers  in  the  glorious  strife,  no 
J  chuse  the  nobler  part,  and  yield  my  breath. 
Rather  than  bear  dishonour,  worse  than  death  ; 
Than  see  the  hand  of  violence  invade 
The  reverend  stranger,  and  the  spotless  maid  ; 
Than  see  the  wealth  of  kings  consumed  in  waste,  115 
The  drunkards’  revel,  and  the  gluttons’  feast. 

Thus  he,  with  anger  flashing  from  his  eye  ; 
Sincere  the  youthful  hero  made  reply. 

Nor  leagued  in  factious  arms  my  subjects  rise. 

Nor  priests  in  fabled  oracles  advise  ;  120 

Nor  are  my  brothers  who  should  aid  my  power 
Turn’d  mean  deserters  in  the  needful  hour. 

Ah  me  !  I  boast  no  brother  ;  heaven’s  dread  king 
Gives  from  our  stock  an  only  branch  to  spring  : 
Alone  Laertes  reign’d  Arcesius’  heir,  124 

Alone  Ulysses  drew  the  vital  air. 

And  I  alone  the  bed  connubial  graced. 

An  unblest  offspring  of  a  sire  unblest ! 

Each  neighbouring  realm,  conducive  to  our  woe. 
Sends  forth  her  peers,  and  every  peer  a  foe  ;  130 

Ver.  127.  And  I  alone  the  bed  connubial  graced."]  Homer  mei}- 
tions  but  one  son  of  Ulysses;  other  authors  name  another,  Ar* 
chesilaus ;  and  Sophocles,  Euryalus  slain  by  Telemachus  ;  but 
perhaps  these  descended  not  from  Penelope,  but  concubines, 
JZu&tatfyns,  p* 
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The  court  proud  Samos  and  Dulichium  fills. 

And  lofty  Zacinth  crown’d  with  shady  hills. 

Even  Ithaca  and  all  her  lords  invade 
The’  imperial  scepter,  and  the  regal  bed : 

The  queen  averse  to  love,  yet  awed  by  power,  135 
Seems  half  to  yield,  yet  flies  the  bridal  hour : 
Meantime  their  licence  uncontroll’d,  I  bear ;  } 

Even  now  they  envy  me  the  vital  air :  > 

But  Heaven  will  sure  revenge,  and  Gods  there  are.  J 
But  go,  Eumaeus  1  to  the  queen  impart  no 
Our  safe  return,  and  ease  a  mother’s  heart. 

Yet  secret  go ;  for  numerous  are  my  foes. 

And  here  at  least  I  may  in  peace  repose. 

To  whom  the  swain.  I  hear,  and  I  obey  : 

But  old  Laertes  weeps  his  life  away,  145 

And  deems  thee  lost :  shall  I  my  speed  employ 
To  bless  his  age,  a  messenger  of  joy  ? 

The  mournful  hour  that  tore  his  son  away 
Sent  the  sad  sire  in  solitude  to  stray  ; 

Yet  busied  with  his  slaves,  to  ease  his  woe,  150 
He  drest  the  vine,  and  bade  the  garden  blow, 

Ver.  133.]  His  original  prescribes, 

Rough  Ithaca. 

But  what  must  become  of  the  rhymes  ?  I  shall  give  a  much 
more  faithful  substitution  : 

Rough  Ithaca,  with  all  her  lordly  powers, 

My  parent  wooes,  and  all  my  wealth  devours  : 

Nor  yet  her  fluctuating  will  complies, 

Nor  yet,  resolved,  their  odious  suit  denies. 

Ver.  139.]  This  is  neither  rhyme,  nor  the  sense  of  his  author. 
Thus  ? 

But  this  the  Gods  must  hinder,  or  fulfill, 

As  best  approves  their  all-controlling  will.  W. 
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Nor  food  nor  wine  refused  :  but  since  the  day 
That  you  to  Pylos  plough’d  the  watery  way. 

Nor  wine  nor  food  he  tastes  ;  but  sunk  in  woes, 
Wild  springs  the  vine,  no  more  the  garden  blows.  155 
Shut  from  the  walks  of  men,  to  pleasure  lost. 
Pensive  and  pale  he  wanders,  half  a  ghost. 

Wretched  old  man  !  (with  tears  the  prince  returns) 
Yet  cease  to  go— what  man  so  blest  but  mourns  ? 
Were  every  wish  indulged  by  favouring  skies,  160 
This  hour  should  give  Ulysses  to  my  eyes. 

But  to  the  queen  with  speed  dispatchful  bear 
Our  safe  return,  and  back  with  speed  repair : 

And  let  some  handmaid  of  her  train  resort 

•  .  v  i  ^ 

To  «ood  Laertes  in  his  rural  court.  16$ 

o  - 

While  yet  he  spoke,  impatient  of  delay 
He  braced  his  sandals  on,  and  strode  away  : 

Then  from  the  heavens  the  martial  Goddess  flics 
Thro’  the  wide  fields  of  air,  and  cleaves  the  skies; 
In  form,  a  virgin  in  soft  beauty’s  bloom,  i7q 

Skill’d  in  the  illustrious  labours  of  the  loom. 

^  .  i 

Alone  to  Ithacus  she  stood  displayed. 

But  unapparent  as  a  viewless  shade 

Escaped  Telemachus  :  (the  powers  above 

Seen  or  unseen,  o’er  earth  at  pleasure  move)  173 

The  dogs  intelligent  confess’d  the  tread 

Of  power  divine,  and  howling,  trembling  fled. 

The  Goddess, beckoning,  waves  her  deathless  hands; 
Dauntless  the  king  before  the  Goddess  stands. 

A  er.  178.  The  Goddess ,  beckoning,  reaves  her  deathless  hands.] 
The  Goddess  evidently  acts  thus,  that  Telemachus  might  not 
hear  her  speak  to  Ulysses  ;  tor  this  would  have  made  the  dis- 
pyyery,  and  precluded  that  beautiful  interview  between  Ulysse^ 
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Then  why  (she  said)  O  favour’d  of  the  skies  ! 
Why  to  thy  godlike  son  this  long;  disguise  ? 

Stand  forth  reveal’d  :  with  him  thy  cares  employ 
Against  thy  foes  ;  be  valiant,  and  destroy  ! 

Lo  I  descend  in  that  avenging  hour, 

To  combat  by  thy  side,,  thy  guardian  power.  185 
She  said,,  and  o’er  him  waves  her  wand  of  gold  ; 
Imperial  robes  his  manly  limbs  infold  : 

At  once  with  grace  divine  his  frame  improves  ; 

At  once  with  majesty  enlarged  he  moves  : 

Youth  flush’d  his  reddening  cheek,  and  from  bis 
brows  190 

A  length  of  hair  in  sabled  ringlets  flows  ; 

His  blackening  chin  receives  a  deeper  shade  : 

Then  from  his  eyes  upsprung  the  warrior-maid. 

The  hero  re-ascends  :  the  prince  o’eraw’d 
Scarce  lifts  his  eyes,  and  bows  as  to  a  God.  195 
■Then  with  surprise  (surprise  chastised  by  fears) 
How  art  thou  changed  !  (he  cried)  a  God  appears  ! 

and  Telemachus  that  immediately  follows.  It  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  she  conceals  herself  from  Telemachus,  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  must  have  been  fully  and  convincingly  made  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  and  veracity  of  a  Deity ;  and  then  there  could  have 
been  no  room  for  all  those  doubts  and  fears  of  Telemachus,  that 
enliven  and  beautify  the  manner  of  the  discovery.  The  whole 
relation  is  indeed  an  allegory :  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses  (in  poetry 
Minerva)  suggests  to  him,  that  this  is  a  proper  time  to  reveal 
himself  to  Telemachus;  the  same  wisdom  (or  Minerva)  in¬ 
structs  him  to  dress  himself  like  a  king,  that  he  may  find  the 
readier  credit  with  his  son  :  in  this  dress  he  appears  a  new  man, 
young  and  beautiful,  which  gives  occasion  to  Telemachus  to 
imagine  him  a  Deity,  especially  because  he  was  an  infant  when 
his  father  sailed  to  Troy,  and  therefore  though  he  now  appears 
like  Ulysses,  Telemachus  does  not  know  him  to  be  his  father. 
Thjs  is  flte  naked  story,  when  stript  of  its  poetical  ornaments.  Ik 
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Far  other  vests  thy  limbs  majestic  grace ! 

Far  other  glories  lighten  from  thy  face  ! 

If  heaven  be  thy  abode,  with  pious  care  200 

Lo  !  1  the  ready  sacrifice  prepare  : 

Lo  !  gifts  of  laboured  gold  adorn  thy  shrine. 

To  win  thy  grace  :  O  save  us  power  divine  ! 

Few  are  my  days,  Ulysses  made  reply. 

Nor  I,  alas  !  descendant  of  the  sky.  205 

I  am  thy  father.  O  my  son  !  my  son  ! 

That  father,  for  whose  sake  thy  days  have  run 
One  scene  of  woe  ;  to  endless  cares  consign’d. 

And  outraged  by  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind. 

Then  rushing  to  his  arms,  he  kiss’d  his  boy  210 
With  the  strong  raptures  of  a  parent’s  joy. 

Tears  bathe  his  cheek,  and  tears  the  ground  bedew  : 
He  strain’d  him  close,  as  to  his  breast  he  grew. 

Ah  me !  (exclaims  the  prince  with  fond  desire) 

Thou  art  not - no,  thou  canst  not  be  my  sire.  215 

Heaven  such  illusion  only  can  impose. 

By  the  false  joy  to  aggravate  my  woes. 

Who  but  a  God  can  change  the  general  doom, 

And  give  to  wither’d  age  a  youthful  bloom  ? 

Late,  worn  with  years,  in  wreeds  obscene  you  trod ; 
Now,  cloath’d  in  majesty,  you  move  a  God  !  221 

Forbear,  he  cried ;  for  heaven  reserve  that  name. 
Give  to  thy  father  but  a  father’s  claim  : 

Ver.  204.]  Or  thus,  with  more  fidelity : 

No  God  thou  seest,  Ulysses  made  reply : 

Compare  me  not  to  natives  of  the  sky.  W. 

Yer.  221.]  This  grand  expression  is  not  from  Homer,  but 
from  Psalm  civ.  1.  “  O  Lord  my  God  !  thou  art  very  great : 
“  thou  art  rivathcd  with  honour  and  majesty.”  W. 
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Other  Ulysses  shalt  thou  never  see, 

I  am  Ulysses,  1  (my  son)  am  he.  225 

Twice  ten  sad  years  o'er  earth  and  ocean  tost, 

’Tis  given  at  length  to  view  my  native  coast. 

Pallas,  unconquer’d  maid,  my  frame  surrounds 
With  grace  divine :  her  power  admits  no  bounds  : 
She  o’er  my  limbs  old  age  and  wrinkles  shed  ;  230 

Now  strong  as  youth,  magnificent  I  tread. 

The  Gods  with  ease  frail  man  depress,  or  raise. 
Exalt  the  lowly,  or  the  proud  debase. 

He  spoke  and  sat.  The  prince  with  transport  flew. 
Hung  round  his  neck,  while  tears  his  cheek  bedew  \ 
Nor  less  the  father  pour’d  a  social  flood  !  236 

They  w  ept  abundant,  and  they  wept  aloud. 

As  the  bold  eagle  with  fierce  sorrow  stung. 

Or  parent  vulture,  mourns  her  ravish’d  young ; 
They  cry,  they  scream,  their  unfledg’d  brood  a  prey 
To  some  rude  churl,  and  borne  by  stealth  away ;  211 
So  they  aloud  :  and  tears  in  tides  had  run. 

Their  griefs  unfinish’d  with  the  setting  sun  ; 

Rut  checking  the  full  torrent  in  its  flow. 

The  prince  thus  interrupts  the  solemn  woe.  24$ 
What  ship  transported  thee,  O  father  say. 

And  what  blest  hands  have  oar’d  thee  on  the  way  ? 

All,  all  (Ulysses  instant  made  reply) 

I  tell  thee  all,  my  child,  my  only  joy  1 
Phaeacians  bore  me  to  the  port  assign’d,  250 

A  nation  ever  to  the  stranger  kind ; 

Ver.  248.]  Bad  rhymes,  with  but  little  adherence  to  the 
cense  of  his  original.  '1  hus  ? 

Then  thus  the  man  long  exercis’d  by  fate : 

My  tongue,  dear  son  !  shall  all  the  truth  relate.  W. 
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Wrapt  in  the’  embrace  of  sleep,  the  faithful  train 
O’  er  seas  convey’d  me  to  my  native  reign : 
Embroider’d  vestures,  gold,  and  brass  are  laid 
Conceal’d  in  caverns  in  the  silvan  shade.  255 

Hither,  intent  the  rival  rout  to  slay 
And  plan  the  scene  of  death,  I  bend  my  way : 

So  Pallas  wills — but  thou,  my  son,  explain 
The  names,  and  numbers  of  the’  audacious  train  ; 
*Tis  mine  to  judge  if  better  to  employ  260 

Assistant  force,  or  singly  to  destroy. 

O’er  earth  (returns  the  prince)  resounds  thy  name, 
Thy  well-tried  wisdom,  and  thy  martial  fame, 
y et  at  thy  words  I  start,  in  wonder  lost ; 

Can  we  engage,  not  decads,  but  a  host  ?  2 60 

Can  we  alone  in  furious  battle  stand. 

Against  that  numerous  and  determin’d  band  ? 

Hear  then  their  numbers :  From  Dulichium  came 
Twice  twenty-six,  all  peers  of  mighty  name. 

Six  are  their  menial  train  :  twice  twelve  the  boast 
Of  Samos  ;  twenty  from  Zacynthus’  coast :  271 

And  twelve  our  country’s  pride  ;  to  these  belong 
Medon  and  Phemius  skill’d  in  heavenly  song. 

Two  sewers  from  day  to  day  the  revels  wait, 

Exact  of  taste,  and  serve  the  feast  in  state.  275 
With  such  a  foe  the’  unequal  fight  to  try. 

Were  by  false  courage  unrevenged  to  die, 

Ver.  268.  Hear  then  their  numbers - ]  According  to  this 

catalogue,  the  Suitors  with  their  attendants  (the  two  sewers, 
and  Medon,  and  Phemius)  are  a  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  hut  the 
two  last  are  not  to  be  taken  for  the  enemies  of  Ulysses;  and 
therefore  are  not  involved  in  their  punishment  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  Odyssey.  Eustathius*  P. 
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Then  what  assistant  powers  you  boast,  relate. 

Ere  yet  we  mingle  in  the  stern  debate. 

Mark  well  my  voice,  Ulysses  straight  replies  :  280 
What  need  of  aids,  if  favour’d  by  the  skies  ? 

If  shielded  to  the  dreadful  fight  we  move. 

By  mighty  Pallas,  and  by  thundering  Jove? 

Sufficient  they  (Telemachus  rejoin’d) 

Against  the  banded  powers  of  all  mankind  :  285 

They,  high  enthron'd  above  the  rolling  clouds. 
Wither  the  strength  of  man,  and  awe  the  Gods. 

Such  aids  expect,  he  cries,  when  strong  in  might 
We  rise  terrific  to  the  task  of  fight. 

But  thou,  when  Morn  salutes  the’  aerial  plain,  290 
The  court  revisit  and  the  lawless  train  : 

Me  thither  in  disguise  Eumaeus  leads. 

An  aged  mendicant  in  tatter’d  weeds. 

There,  if  base  scorn  insult  my  reverend  age  ; 

Bear  it  my  son  !  repress  thy  rising  rage  :  295 

If  outraged,  cease  that  outrage  to  repel ; 

Bear  it  my  son  !  howe’er  thy  heart  rebel. 

Yet  strive  by  prayer  and  counsel  to  restrain 
Their  lawless  insults,  tho’  thou  strive  in  vain  : 

For  wicked  ears  are  deaf  to  Wisdom’s  call,  300 
And  vengeance  strikes  whom  Heaven  has  doom’d  to 
fall. 

Ver.  294.]  The  circumstantial  detail  of  his  author,  which  our 
Poet  has  enfolded  in  a  veil  of  general  elegance,  may  be  seen 
in  Chapman. 

I,  though  they  drag  me  by  the  heeles  about 
Mine  ovvne  free  earth,  and  after  hurl  me  out ; 

Do  thou  still  suffer.  Nay,  though  with  their  darts 
They  beate  and  bruise  me,  beare.  -  W. 
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Once  more  attend:  When  *  she  whose  power  inspires 
The  thinking  mind,  my  soul  to  vengeance  fires  ; 

I  give  the  sign  :  that  instant,  from  beneath. 

Aloft  convey  the  instruments  of  death,  305 

Armour  and  arms  ;  and  if  mistrust  arise. 

Thus  veil  the  truth  in  plausible  disguise. 

“  These  glittering  weapons,  ere  he  sailed  to  Troy, 
ci  Ulysses  view’d  with  stern  heroic  joy  ; 

Then,  beaming  o’er  the’  illumined  wall  they 
shone:  310 

“  Now  dust  dishonours,  all  their  lustre  gone. 

“  I  bear  them  hence  (so  Jove  my  soul  inspires) 

6S  From  the  pollution  of  the  fuming  fires  ; 

Lest  when  the  bowl  inflames,  in  vengeful  mood 
“Ye  rush  to  arms,  and  stain  the  feast  with  blood :  31s 
“  Oft  ready  swords  in  luckless  hour  incite 
“  The  hand  of  wrath,  and  arm  it  for  the  fight.’5 

Such  be  the  plea,  and  by  the  plea  deceive : 

For  Jove  infatuates  all,  and  all  believe. 

Y et  leave  for  each  of  us  a  sword  to  wield,  320 
A  pointed  javelin  and  a  fenceful  shield. 

But  by  my  blood  that  in  my  bosom  glows. 

By  that  regard  a  son  his  father  owes, 

*  Minerva. 

Ver,  316.  Oft  ready  swords  in  luckless  hour  incite 

The  hand  of  wrath  and  arm  it  for  the  fght 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression,  at  least  if  has 
been  so  used  by  later  writers :  the  observation  holds  true  to  this 
day,  and  it  is  manifest  that  more  men  fall  by  the  sword  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  inhabitants  daily  wear  swords,  than  in  those  where 
a  sword  is  thought  no  part  of  dress  or  ornament.  Dacicr.  P. 

The  proverbial  line  of  the  original  is  more  concisely  given  by 
Chapman : 

Steele  itselfje,  ready,  drawes  a  man  to  blowes,  W. 
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The  secret,  that  thy  father  lives,  retain 

Lock’d  in  thy  bosom  from  the  household  train ;  325 

Hide  it  from  all;  even  from  Eumasus  hide. 

From  my  dear  father,  and  my  dearer  bride. 

One  care  remains,  to  note  the  loyal  few 
Whose  faith  yet  lasts  among  the  menial  crew  ; 

And  noting,  ere  we  rise  in  vengeance,  prove  330 
Who  loves  his  prince ;  for  sure  you  merit  love. 

To  whom  the  youth :  To  emulate  I  aim 
The  brave  and  wise,  and  my  great  father’s  fame. 

But  re-consider,  since  the  wisest  err. 

Vengeance  resolv’d,  ’tis  dangerous  to  defer.  335 
What  length  of  time  must  we  consume  in  vain, 

Too  curious  to  explore  the  menial  train. 

While  the  proud  foes,  industrious  to  destroy 
Thy  wealth  in  riot,  the  delay  enjoy. 

Suffice  it  in  this  exigence  alone  340 

To  mark  the  damsels  that  attend  the  throne  ; 
Dispers’d  the  youth  resides  :  their  faith  to  prove 
Jove  grants  henceforth,  if  thou  hast  spoke  from  Jove* 
While  in  debate  they  waste  the  hours  away. 

The’  associates  of  the  prince  repass’d  the  bay  ;  345 

Ver.  332.]  There  is  not  sufficient  accuracy  here.  Thus 
Homer : 

To  him  his  son  illustrious  thus  replied  : 

Henceforth,  I  trust,  my  spirit  thou  shalt  know; 

No  coward  slackness,  father!  is  my  lot. 

Yet  I  thy  scheme  not  profitable  judge 
For  thee  and  me  ;  and  wish  thy  further  thoughts: 
Which  corresponds  with  the  first  four  verses  of  the  translation. 
Chapman  is  sufficiently  faithful.  W. 

Ver.  345.  The 9  associates  of  the  prince  repass’d  the  hayd]  It 
is  manifest  that  this  vessel  had  spent  the  evening  of  the  pre-* 
ceding  day,  the  whole  night  and  part  of  the  next  morning,  in 
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With  speed  they  guide  the  vessel  to  the  shores  ; 
With  speed  debarking  land  the  naval  stores  ; 

Then  faithful  to  their  charge,  to  Clytius  bear. 

And  trust  the  presents  to  his  friendly  care. 

Swift  to  the  queen  a  herald  flies  to’  impart  350 
Her  son’s  return,  and  ease  a  parent’s  heart ; 

Lest  a  sad  prey  to  ever-musing  cares, 

Pale  grief  destroy  what  time  awhile  forbears. 

The’  incautious  herald  with  impatience  burns. 
And  cries  aloud  ;  Thy  son,  oh  queen,  returns  :  353 
Eumaeus  sage  approach’d  the’  imperial  throne. 

And  breath’d  his  mandate  to  her  ear  alone. 

Then  measur’d  back  the  way — The  suitor  band 
Stung  to  the  soul,  abash’d,  confounded  stand ;  . 

And  issuing  from  the  dome,  before  the  gate,  360 
With  clouded  looks,  a  pale  assembly  sat. 

sailing  from  the  place  where  Telemachus  embarked  :  for  it  i3 
necessary  to  remember  that  Telemachus,  to  avoid  the  Suitors, 
had  been  obliged  to  fetch  a  large  compass,  and  land  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Ithaca  ;  and  consequently  the  vessel  was  ne^ 
cessitated  to  double  the  whole  isle  on  the  western  side  to  reach 
the  Ithacan  bay.  This  is  the  reason  that  it  arrives  not  till  the 
day  afterwards,  and  that  the  herald  dispatched  by  the  associates 
of  Telemachus,  and  Eumaeus  from  the  country,  meet  upon  the 
road  as  they  go  to  carry  the  news  of  the  return  of  Telemachus 
to  Penelope.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  the  lodge  of  Eumaeus 
w7as  not  far  distant  from  the  palace ;  for  he  sets  out  toward  the 
city  after  eating  in  the  morning,  and  passing  some  time  in  con-' 
ference  with  Telemachus,  delivers  his  message,  and  returns  iri 
the  evening  of  the  same  day.  P. 

Ver.  350.]  This  elision  I  dislike ;  and  his  original  is  much 
fuller,  as  a  plain  translation  will  evince  : 

They  to  the  palace  send  a  herald  first, 

The  queen  discreet  informing,  that  her  son 
Was  to  the  country  gone  and  bade  the  ship 
Sail  to  the  city  to  prevent  alarm, 

And  save  his  honour’d  parent’s  fruitless  tears.  W* 
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At  length  Eurymachus.  Our  hopes  are  vain  ; 
Telemachus  in  triumph  sails  the  main. 

Haste,  rear  the  mast,  the  swelling  shroud  display ; 
Haste,  to  our  ambush’d  friends  the  news  convey  !  3 65 
Scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  turning  to  the  strand 
Amphinomus  survey’d  the’  associate  band  ; 

Full  to  the  bay  within  the  winding  shores 
With  gather’d  sails  they  stood,  and  lifted  oars. 

O  friends  !  he  cried,  elate  with  rising  joy,  370 
See  to  the  port  secure  the  vessel  fly  ! 

Some  God  has  told  them,  or  themselves  survey 
The' bark  escaped  ;  and  measure  back  their  way. 

Swift  at  the  word  descending  to  the  shores. 

They  moor  the  vessel  and  unlade  the  stores  :  375 

Then  moving  from  the  strand,  apart  they  sat. 

And  full  and  frequent,  form’d  a  dire  debate. 

Lives  then  the  boy  ?  he  lives,  (Antinous  cries) 
The  care  of  Gods  and  favourite  of  the  skies. 

All  night  we  watch’d,  ’till  with  her  orient  wheels  3so 
Aurora  flamed  above  the  eastern  hills, 

And  from  the  lofty  brow  of  rocks  by  day 
Took  in  the  ocean  with  a  broad  survey  : 

Yet  safe  he  sails  !  the  powers  celestial  give 
To  shun  the  hidden  snares  of  death*  and  live.  385 
But  die  he  shall,  and  thus  condemn’d  to  bleed. 

Be  now  the  scene  of  instant  death  decreed. 

Hope  ye  success  ?  undaunted  crush  the  foe* 

Is  he  not  wise  ?  know  this,  and  strike  the  blow. 
Wait  ye,  ’till  he  to  arms  in  council  draws  390 

The  Greeks,  averse  too  justly  to  our  cause  ? 

Ver.  391 .  The  Greeks,  averse  too  justly  to  our  cause.  ]  This  verse 
Is  inserted  with  great  judgment,  and  gives  an  air  of  probability 
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Strike,  ere,  the  states  convened,  the  foe  betray 
Our  murderous  ambush  on  the  watery  way. 

Or  chuse  ye  vagrant  from  their  rage  to  fly. 

Outcasts  of  earth,  to  breathe  an  unknown  sky  ?  395 
The  brave  prevent  misfortune  ;  then  be  brave. 

And  bury  future  danger  in  his  grave. 

Returns  he  ?  ambush’d  we’ll  his  walk  invade, 

t  * 

Or  where  he  hides  in  solitude  and  shade  : 

And  give  the  palace  to  the  queen  a  dower,  400 
Or  him  she  blesses  in  the  bridal  hour. 

But  if  submissive  you  resign  the  sway. 

Slaves  to  a  boy,  go,  flatter  and  obey. 

Retire  we  instant  to  our  native  reign. 

Nor  be  the  wealth  of  kings  consumed  in  vain;  405 
Then  wed  whom  choice  approves :  the  queen  be  given 
To  some  blest  prince,  the  prince  decreed  by  Heaven.. 

Abash'd,  the  suitor  train  his  voice  attends  ; 

’Till  from  his  throne  Amphinomus  descends. 

Who  o’er  Duiichium  stretch’d  his  spacious  reign,  410 
A  land  of  plenty,  blest  with  every  grain  : 

Chief  of  the  numbers  who  the  queen  addrest, 

And  though  displeasing,  yet  displeasing  least. 

♦  .  *  4  .  ’  ^  J 

to  the  whole  relation  ;  for  if  it  be  asked  why  the  Suitors  defer  to 
seize  the  supreme  power,  and  to  murder  Telemachus,  they  being 
so  superior  in  number  ?  Antinous  himself  answers,  that  they  fear 
the  people,  who  favour  the  cause  of  Telemachus,  and  would  re¬ 
venge  his  injuries :  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  formed  the  am¬ 
bush  by  sea  ;  and  for  this  reason  Antinous  proposes  to  intercept 
him  in  his  return  from  the  country :  they  dare  not  offer  open 
violence,  and  therefore  make  use  of  treachery.  This  speech  of 
Antinous  forms  a  short  under-plot  to  the  poem  ;  it  gives  us  pain 
(says  Eustathius)  for  Telemachus,  and  holds  us  in  suspense  till 
the  intricacy  is  unravelled  by  Amphinomus.  P. 

Ver.  413.  And  though  displeasing,  yet  displeasing  least. ]  Wo 
•  are  not  to  gather  from  this  expression,  that  Penelope  had  any 
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Soft  were  his  words  ;  his  actions  Wisdom  swayed  ; 
Graceful  awhile  he  paus’d,  then  mildly  said.  415 
O  friends  forbear  !  and  be  the  thought  withstood : 
’Tis  horrible  to  shed  imperial  blood  ! 

Consult  we  first  the'  all-seeing  powers  above., 

And  the  sure  oracles  of  righteous  Jove. 

If  they  assent,  even  by  this  hand  he  dies  ;  42# 

If  they  forbid,  I  war  not  with  the  skies. 

He  said  :  The  rival  train  his  voice  approved. 

And  rising  instant  to  the  palace  moved. 

Arrived,  with  wild  tumultuous  noise  they  sat. 
Recumbent  on  the  shining  thrones  of  state.  425 
Then  Medon,  conscious  of  their  dire  debates. 
The  murderous  council  to  the  queen  relates. 
Touch’d  at  the  dreadful  story  she  descends  ; 

Her  hasty  steps  a  damsel  train  attends. 

Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expands,  430 
Sudden  before  the  rival  powers  she  stands  : 

particular  tenderness  for  AmphinomUS,  but  it  means  only  that 
he  was  a  person  of  some  justice  and  moderation.  At  first  view, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  Poet  should  distinguish  Amphi- 
nomus  from  the  rest  of  the  Suitors,  by  giving  him  this  humane 
Character;  but  in  reality  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  it. 
Telemachus  is  doomed  to  die  by  Antinous:  here  is  an  intricacy 
formed,  and  how  is  that  hero  to  be  preserved  with  probability  ? 
The  Poet  ascribes  a  greater  degree  of  tenderness  and  modera¬ 
tion  to  one  of  the  Suitors,  and  by  this  method  preserves  Tele¬ 
machus.  Thus  we  see  the  least  circumstance  in  Homer  lias  its 
use  and  effect ;  the  art  of  a  good  painter  is  visible  in  the  smallest 
sketch,  as  well  as  in  the  largest  draught.  P. 

Ver.  414.]  His  original  rather  dictates, 

- his  actions  Virtue  swayed.  W. 

Ver.  424.]  The  appendages  of  this  line  are  unknown  to  the 
original,  and  were  added  by  the  translator  to  fill  up  the  couplet : 
nor  is  our  Poet  sufficiently  close  to  his  author  in  the  following 
narrative.  W. 

k.  2 
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And  veiling  decent  with  a  modest  shade 
Her  cheek,  indignant  to  Antinous  said  : 

O  void  of  faith  !  of  all  bad  men  the  worst  f 
Renown’d  for  wisdom,  by  the’  abuse  accurs’d !  435 

Mistaking*  fame  proclaims  thy  generous  mind  ; 

Thy  deeds  denote  thee  of  the  basest  kind. 

Wretch  !  to  destroy  a  prince  that  friendship  gives. 
While  in  his  guest  his  murderer  he  receives  ; 

Nor  dread  superior  Jove*  to  whom  belong  440 
The  cause  of  suppliants,  and  revenge  of  wrong. 
Hast  thou  forgot,  (ingrateful  as  thou  art) 

Who  saved  thy  father  with  a  friendly  part  ? 

Lawless  he  ravaged  with  his  martial  powers 
The  Taphian  pirates  on  Thesprotia’s  shores  ;  445 

Enraged,  his  life,  his  treasures  they  demand ; 
Ulysses  saved  him  from  the’  avenger’s  hand. 

And  wouldst  thou  evil  for  his  good  repay  ? 

His  bed  dishonour,  and  his  house  betray  ? 

Afflict  his  queen  ?  and  with  a  murderous  hand  4.50 
Destroy  his  heir  ? — but  cease,  ’tis  I  command. 

Far  hence  (hose  fears,  (Eurymachus  replied) 

O  prudent  princess  !  bid  thy  soul  confide. 

Ver.  444.]  So  Chapman  understood  the  passage,  with  Da- 
cier ;  of  whose  erroneous  versions  the  reader  vyill  excuse  the 
repetition.  1  agree  with  Ogilby  : 

When  with  the  Taphian  pyrats  he  engaged 
Against  our  Thesprot  friends  : 

with  whom  Hobbes  coincides,  and  Mr.  Cowper,  with  his  cus¬ 
tomary  rectitude.  W. 

Ver.  452. - (  Eurymachus  replied This  whole  discourse 

of  Eurymachus  is  to  be  understood  by  way  of  contrariety  : 
there  is  an  obvious  and  a  latent  interpretation ;  for  instance, 
when  he  says, 

His  blood  in  vengeance  smokes  upon  my  spear ; 
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Breathes  there  a  man  who  dares  that  hero  slay. 
While  I  behold  the  golden  light  of  day  ? 

No  :  by  the  righteous  powers  of  heaven  I  swear. 
His  blood  in  vengeance  smokes  upon  my  spear. 
Ulysses,  when  my  infant  days  I  led. 

With  wine  sufficed  me,  and  with  dainties  fed : 

My  generous  soul  abhors  the’  ungrateful  part,  460 
And  my  friend’s  son  lives  dearest  to  my  heart. 
Then  fear  no  mortal  arm  :  if  heaven  destroy. 

We  must  resign  :  for  man  is  born  to  die. 

Thus  smooth  he  ended,  yet  his  death  conspir’d : 
Then  sorrowing,  with  sad  step  the  queen  retir’d ;  465 
With  streaming  eyes  all  comfortless  deplor’d. 
Touch’d  with  the  dear  remembrance  of  her  lord  ; 
Nor  ceas’d,  'till  Pallas  bid  her  sorrows  ily. 

And  in  soft  slumber  seal’d  her  flowing  eye. 

And  now  Eumaeus,  at  the  evening  hour,  470 
Came  late  returning  to  his  silvan  bower. 

Ulysses  and  his  son  had  drest  with  art 
A  yearling  boar,  and  gave  the  Gods  their  part, 

it  obviously  means  the  blood  of  the  person  who  offers  violence 
to  Telemachus  ;  but  it  may  likewise  mean  the  blood  of  Tele- 
machus,  and  the  construction  admits  both  interpretations:  thus 
also  when  he  says,  that  no  person  shall  lay  hands  upon  Tele¬ 
machus,  while  he  is  alive,  he  means  that  he  will  do  it  himself  s 
and  lastly,  when  he  adds. 

Then  fear  no  mortal  arm  :  if  heaven  destroy, 

We  must  resign ;  for  man  is  born  to  die. 

the  apparent  signification  is,  that  Telemachus  has  occasion  only 
to  fear  a  natural  death  ;  but  he  means  if  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
commands  them  to  destroy  Telemachus,  that  then  the  Suitors, 
will  take  away  his  life.  He  alludes  to  the  foregoing  speech  of 
Amphinom.ufe  p. 
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Holy  repast !  That  instant  from  the  skies 
The  martial  Goddess  to  Ulysses  flies  :  475 

She  waves  her  golden  wand,  and  reassumes 
From  every  feature  every  grace  that  blooms  ; 

At  once  his  vestures  change  ;  at  once  she  sheds 
Age  o’er  his  limbs,  that  tremble  as  he  treads. 

Lest  to  the  queen  the  swain  with  transport  fly,  480 
Unable  to  contain  the’  unruly  joy. 

When  near  he  drew,  the  prince  breaks  forth ; 
Proclaim 

W  hat  tidings,  friend  ?  what  speaks  the  voice  of  fame  ? 
Say,  if  the  Suitors  measure  back  the  main. 

Or  still  in  ambush  thirst  for  blood  in  vain  ?  485 

Whether,  he  cries,  they  measure  back  the  flood. 
Or  still  in  ambush  thirst  in  vain  for  blood. 

Escaped  my  care  :  where  lawless  Suitors  sway. 

Thy  mandate  borne,  my  soul  disdain’d  to  stay. 

But  from  the  Hermaean  height  I  cast  a  view,  490 
Where  to  the  port  a  bark  high  bounding  flew  ; 

Ver.  489.]  Our  translator  takes  the  liberty  of  skipping  over 
two  verses  of  his  author,  by  Chapman  represented  thus : 

- And  yet  not  so 

Came  my  nevves  first :  a  herald  (met  with  there) 
Fore-stal’d  my  tale,  and  told  how  safe  you  were.  W. 

Ver.  490.  From  the  Hermann  height - ]  It  would  be 

superfluous  to  translate  all  the  various  interpretations  of  this 
passage ;  it  will  be  sufficiently  intelligible  to  the  reader,  if  he 
looks  upon  it  only  to  imply  that  there  was  a  hill  in  Ithaca  call¬ 
ed  the  Hermsean  hill,  either  because  there  was  a  temple,  statue, 
pr  altar  of  Mercury  upon  it;  and  so  called  from  that  Deity. 

It  has  been  written  that  Mercury  being  the  messenger  of  the 
Gods,  in  his  frequent  journeys  cleared  the  roads,  and  when  he 
found  any  stones  he  threw  them  in  a  heap  out  of  the  way,  and 
these  heaps  were  called  I'fy.cuot,  or  Mercuries.  The  circum- 
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Her  freight  a  shining  band  :  with  martial  air 
Each  pois’d  his  shield,  and  each  advanced  his  spear : 
And  if  aright  these  searching  eyes  survey, 

The’  eluded  Suitors  stem  the  watery  way.  495 
The  prince,  well  pleas’d  to  disappoint  their  wiles. 
Steals  on  his  sire  a  glance,  and  secret  smiles. 

And  now  a  short  repast  prepared,  they  fed, 

’Till  the  keen  rage  of  craving  hunger  fled 
Then  to  repose  withdrawn,  apart  they  lay,  500 

And  in  soft  sleep  forgot  the  cares  of  day. 

stance  of  his  clearing  the  roads  is  somewhat  odd ;  but  why- 
might  not  Mercury  as  well  as  Trivia  preside  over  them,  and 
have  his  images  erected  in  publick  ways,  because  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  frequent  them  as  the  messenger  of  the  Gods  ?  P. 

Ver.  495.]  The  present  time  is  obviously  improper  here. 
Thus  ?  with  trivial  variation  : 

And,  if  aright  these  searching  eyes  explore^ 

The’  eluded  suitor-train  that  vessel  bore.  W. 

This  book  takes  up  no  more  time  than  the  space  of  the 
thirty-eighth  day  ;  for  Telemachus  reaches  the  lodge  of  Eumaeus 
in  the  morning ;  a  little  after  he  dispatches  Eumaeus  to  Pene¬ 
lope,  who  returns  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  The  book 
in  general  is  very  beautiful  in  the  original  ;  the  discovery  of 
Ulysses  to  Telemachus  is  particularly  tender  and  affecting:  it 
has  some  resemblance  with  that  of  Josephs  discovery  of  him¬ 
self  to  his  brethren,  and  it  may  not  perhaps  be  disagreeable  to 
see  how  two  such  authors  describe  the  same  passion. 

I  am  Joseph ,  I  am  your  brother  Joseph. 

I  am  Ulysses ,  /,  my  son  !  am  he  ! 
and  he  veept  aloud ,  and  he  Jell  on  his  brother  s  neck  and  wept. 

He  'wept  abundant ,  and  he  wept  aloud. 

But  it  must  be  owned  that  Homer  falls  infinitely  short  of 
Moses  :  he  must  be  a  very  wicked  man,  that  can  read  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Joseph  without  the  utmost  touches  of  compassion  and 
transport.  There  is  a  majestick  simplicity  in  the  whole  relation, 
and  such  an  affecting  portrait  of  human  nature,  that  it  over¬ 
whelms  us  with  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow.  This  is  a  preg- 
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nant  instance  how  much  tlie  best  of  heathen  writers  is  inferior 
to  the  divine  historian  upon  a  parallel  subject,  where  the  two 
authors  endeavour  to  move  the  softer  passions.  The  same  may 
with  equal  truth  be  said  in  respect  to  sublimity  ;  not  only  in  the 
instance  produced  by  Longinus,  viz.  Let  there  be  light ,  and  there 
teas  light .  Let  the  earth  be  madey  and  the  earth  was  made  :  but 
in  general,  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  Scripture,  and  par* 
ticularly  the  whole  book  of  Job  ;  which,  with  regard  both  to 
sublimity  of  thought,  and  morality,  exceeds  beyond  all  com¬ 
parison  the  most  noble  parts  of  Homer.  P.- 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


TELEMACHUS  returning  to  the  city,  relates 
to  Penelope  the  sum  of  his  travels.  Ulysses  is 
conducted  by  Eumceus  to  the  palace ,  where  his  old 
dog  Argus  acknowledges  his  master,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  years ,  and  dies  with  joy.  Eu¬ 
mceus  returns  into  the  country ,  and  Ulysses  re - 
plains  among  the  Suitors,  whose  behaviour  is 
described. 1  P. 
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Soon 


as  iVurora,  daughter  of  the  Dawn, 


Sprinkled  with  roseate  light  the  dewy  lawn. 
In  haste  the  prince  arose,  prepar’d  to  part  ; 
His  hand  impatient  grasps  the  pointed  dart ; 
Pair  on  his  feet  the  polish’d  sandals  shine. 
And  thus  lie  greets  the  master  of  the  swine. 
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My  friend  adieu  ;  let  this  short  stay  suffice  ;  Y 
I  haste  to  meet  my  mother’s  longing  eyes,  > 

And  end  her  tears,  her  sorrows,  and  her  sighs.  3 
But  thou  attentive,  what  we  order  heed  ;  10 

This  hapless  stranger  to  the  city  lead  ; 

By  publick  bounty  let  him  there  be  fed. 

And  bless  the  hand  that  stretches  forth  the  bread. 
To  wipe  the  tears  from  all  afflicted  eyes. 

My  will  may  covet,  but  my  power  denies. 
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*  If  this  raise  anger  in  the  stranger's  thought. 

The  pain  of  anger  punishes  the  fault : 

The  Very  truth  I  undisguis’d  declare : 

For  what  so  easy  as  to  be  sincere  ? 

To  this  Ulysses.  What  the  prince  requires  20 
Of  swift  removal,  seconds  my  desires. 

To  want  like  mine,  the  peopled  town  can  yield 
More  hopes  of  comfort,  than  the  lonely  field. 

Nor  fits  my  age  to  till  the  labour’d  lands,  - 
Or  stoop  to  tasks  a  rural  lord  demands.  25 

Adieu  !  blit  since  this  ragged  garb  can  bear 
So  ill  the’  inclemencies  of  morning  air, 

A  few  hours  space  permit  me  here  to  stay  ;  } 

M y  steps  Eumaeus  shall  to  town  convey,  J- 

With  riper  beams  whenPhoebus  warms  the  day.  30) 
Thus  he  :  nor  aught  Telemachus  replied. 

But  left  the  mansion  with  a  lofty  stride  : 

Schemes  of  revenge  his  pondering  breast  elate. 
Revolving  deen  the  Suitors’  sudden  fate, 

Arriving  now  before  the’  imperial  hall,  33 

He  props  his  spear  against  the  pillar’d  wall  • 

Then  like  a  lion  o’er  the  threshold  bounds  ; 

The  marble  pavement  with  his  step  resounds: 

His  eye  first  glanced  where  Euryclea  spreads 
With  furry  spoils  of  beasts  the  splendid  beds  :  40 

She  saw,  she  wept,  she  ran  with  eager  pace. 

And  reach’d  her  master  w  ith  a  long  embrace, 


NOTES. 

Vcr.  37.]  The  interpolation  here  is  singular,  and  the  exagge¬ 
ration  bold.  This  couplet  is  framed  from  the  following  line  of 
Homer : 

lie  enter’d,  and  o’erstept  the  stony  floor,  W# 
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All  crowded  round,  the  family  appears 
With  wild  entrancement,  and  ecstatic  tears. 

Swift  from  above  descends  the  royal  fair ;  a 
(Her  beauteous  cheeks  the  blush  of  Venus  wear 
Chasten’d  with  coy  Diana’s  pensive  air) 

Hangs  o’er  her  son  ;  in  his  embraces  dies  ; 

Rains  kisses  on  his  neck,  his  face,  his  eyes  : 

Few  words  he  spoke,  tho’  much  he  had  to  say,  50 
And  scarce  those  few,  for  tears,  could  force  their  way. 

Light  of  my  eyes  !  he  comes  !  unhoped-for  joy  ! 
Has  Heaven  from  Pylos  brought  my  lovely  boy  ? 

80  snatch’d  from  all  our  cares !— ' Tell,  hast  thou  known 
Thy  father’s  fate,  and  tell  me  all  thy  own.  53 

Oh  dearest,  most  revered  of  womankind  ! 

Cease  with  those  tears  to  melt  a  manly  mind, 
(Replied  the  prince)  nor  be  our  fates  deplor’d. 
From  death  and  treason  to  thy  arms  restor’d. 

Go  bathe,  and  robed  in  white,  ascend  the  towers  ;  60 
M  1  th  all  thy  handmaids  thank  the’  immortal  powers  ; 
To  every  God  vow  hetacombs  to  bleed. 

And  call  Jove’s  vengeance  on  their  guilty  deed. 
While  to  the’  assembled  council  I  repair; 

A  stranger  sent  by  Heaven  attends  me  there ;  $5 

^  Ver*  480  Tlies efour  verses  correspond  to  hvo  of  his  author. 
-The  subjoined  attempt  is  literal: 

His  head  she  kist,  and  both  his  beauteous  eyes ; 

\\  hilst  words,  with  sighs  and  tears,  thus  wing’d  their  way.  W. 
\er.  49. j  Penelope,  we  see,  embraces  her  son  with  the  ut¬ 
most  affection :  kissing  the  lip  was  not  in  fashion  in  the  days  of 
Homer;  No  one  (remarks  the  bishop)  ever  kisses  the  lip  or  mouth. 
Penelope  here  kisses  her  son’s  eyes,  and  his  head  ;  that  is,  his* 
cheek,  or  perhaps  forehead;  and  Eumoeus,  in  the  preceding  book, 
embraces  the  hands,  eyes,  and  head  of  Telemachus.  °  p. 
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My  new-accepted  guest  I  haste  to  find. 

Now  to  Piraeus’  honour’d  charge  consign’d. 

The  matron  heard,  nor  was  his  word  in  vain. 

She  bathed  ;  and  robed  in  white,  with  all  her  train^ 
To  every  God  vow’d  hecatombs  to  bleed,  70 

And  call’d  Jove’s  vengeance  on  the  guilty  deed. 
Arm’d  with  his  lance  the  prince  then  past  the  gate ; 
Two  dogs  behind,  a  faithful  guard  await : 

Pallas  his  form  with  grace  divine  improves  : 

The  gazing  crowd  admires  him  as  he  moves.  75 
Him,  gathering  round,  the  haughty  Suitors  greet 
With  semblance  fair,  but  inward  deep  deceit. 

Their  false  addresses  generous  he  denied. 

Past  on,  and  sat  by  faithful  Mentor’s  side  ; 

With  Antiphus,  and  Halitherses  sage,  $0 

(His  father’s  counsellors,  revered  for  age.) 

Of  his  owTn  fortunes,  and  Ulysses’  fame. 

Much  ask’d  the  seniors  ;  ’till  Piraeus  came. 

The  stranger-guest  pursued  him  close  behind  ; 
Whom  when  Telemachus  beheld,  he  join’d.  $5 
He,  (when  Piraeus  ask’d  for  slaves  to  bring 
The  gifts  and  treasures  of  the  Spartan  king) 

Thus  thoughtful  answer’d :  Those  we  shall  not  move. 
Dark  and  unconscious  of  the  w  ill  of  Jove  : 

We  know  not  yet  the  full  event  of  all :  90 

Stabb’d  in  his  palace  if  your  prince  must  fall. 

Us,  and  our  house,  if  treason  must  o’erthrow. 

Better  a  friend  possess  them,  than  a  foe  : 

If  death  to  these,  and  vengeance  Heaven  decree, 
Riches  are  welcome  then,  not  else,  to  me.  9s 

’Till  then,  retain  the  gifts. — The  hero  said. 

And  in  his  hand  the  willing  stranger  led. 
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Then  disarray'd,  the  shining  bath  they  sought, 
(With  unguents  smooth)  of  polished  marble  wrought; 
Obedient  handmaids  with  assistant  toil  100 

Supply  the  limpid  wave,  and  fragrant  oil : 

Then  o’er  their  limbs  refulgent  robes  they  threw. 
And  fresh  from  bathing  to  their  seats  withdrew. 
The  golden  ewer  a  nymph  attendant  brings. 
Replenish’d  from  the  pure,  translucent  springs;  105 
With  copious  streams  that  golden  ewer  supplies 
A  silver  laver  of  canacious  size. 

They  wash  :  the  table,  in  fair  order  spread. 

Is  piled  with  viands  and  the  strength  of  bread. 

Full  opposite,  before  the  folding  gate,  no 

The  pensive  mother  sits  in  humble  state ; 

Lowly  she  sat,  and  with  dejected  view 
The  fleecy  threads  her  ivory  fingers  drew. 

The  prince  and  stranger  shared  the  genial  feast, 
’Till  now  the  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  ceast.  115 
When  thus  the  queen.  My  son  !  my  only  friend ! 
Say,  to  my  mournful  couch  shall  I  ascend  ? 

(The  couch  deserted  now  a  length  of  years  ; 

The  couch  for  ever  water’d  with  my  tears) 

Say  wilt  thou  not  (ere  yet  the  Suitor-crew  120 
Return,  and  riot  shakes  our  walls  anew) 

Say  wilt  thou  not  the  least  account  afford  ? 

The  least  glad  tidings  of  my  absent  Lord  ? 

To  her  the  youth.  We  reach’d  the  Pylian  plains, 
Where  Nestor,  shepherd  of  his  people,  reigns.  125 

Ver.  99.]  The  former  clause  of  this  verse,  is  most  uncon. 
nectedly  aud  unseasonably  introduced  here,  against  all  au¬ 
thority.  W. 

vot.  n.  I* 
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All  arts  of  tenderness  to  him  are  known. 

Kind  to  Ulysses’  race  as  to  his  own  ; 

No  father  with  a  fonder  g  rasp  of  joy. 

Strains  to  his  bosom  his  long-absent  boy. 

But  all  unknown,  if  yet  Ulysses  breathe,  130 

Or  glide  a  spectre  in  the  realms  beneath. 

For  further  search,  his  rapid  steeds  transport 
My  lengthen’d  journey  to  the  Spartan  court. 

There  Argive  Helen  I  beheld,  whose  charms 
(So  Heaven  decreed)  engaged  the  great  in  arms.  135 
My  cause  of  coming  told,  he  thus  rejoin’d  ; 

And  still  his  words  live  perfect  in  my  mind. 

Heavens  !  would  a  soft,  inglorious,  dastard  train 
An  absent  hero’s  nuptial  joys  profane  ! 

So  with  her  young,  amid  the  woodland  shades,  uo 
A  timorous  hind  the  lion’s  court  invades, 

Leaves  in  that  fatal  lair  her  tender  fawns. 

And  climbs  the  cliff,  or  feeds  along  the  lawns; 
Meantime  returning,  with  remorseless  sway 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  panting  prey  :  145 

With  equal  fury,  and  with  equal  fame. 

Shall  great  Ulysses  re-assert  his  claim. 

O  Jove  !  supreme  !  whom  men  and  Gods  revere  ; 
And  thou  whose  lustre  gilds  the  rolling  sphere  1 

Ver.  126.  The  version  here  falls  short  of  the  native  simplicity 
of  his  author,  nor  has  it  sufficient  fidelity.  I  shall  subjoin  a 
literal  representation  of  the  passage  : 

He  entertain’d  me  in  his  lofty  dome 
With  eager  fondness,  as  a  sire  his  son 
Long  absent,  newly  come  from  distant  lands; 

Thus  he  carest  me,  with  his  noble  sons.  W. 

Ver.  137.]  A  poor  supplement  from  the  translator  with  a 
vicious  rhyme.  W, 
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With  power  congenial  join’d,  propitious  aid  150 
The  chief  adopted  by  the  martial  Maid  ! 

Such  to  our  wish  the  warrior  soon  restore,, 

As  when,  contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore. 

His  prowess  Philomelides  confest. 

And  loud  acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  blest ;  153 

Then  soon  the’  invaders  of  his  bed,  and  throne. 
Their  love  presumptuous  shall  by  death  atone. 

Now  what  you  question  of  my  ancient  friend, 

With  truth  I  answer  ;  thou  the  truth  attend. 

Learn  what  I  heard  the  *  sea-born  seer  relate,  lfie 
Whose  eye  can  pierce  the  dark  recess  of  fate. 

Sole  in  an  isle,  imprisoned  by  the  main. 

The  sad  survivor  of  his  numerous  train, 

Ulysses  lies  ;  detain'd  by  magick  charms. 

And  prest  unwilling  in  Calypso’s  arms.  165 

No  sailors  there,  no  vessels  to  convey. 

Nor  oars  to  cut  the’  immeasurable  way — 

This  told  Atrides,  and  he  told  no  more. 

Then  safe  I  voyaged  to  my  native  shore. 

He  ceas’d  ,*  nor  made  the  pensive  queen  reply,  i?(* 
But  droop’d  her  head,  and  drew  a  secret  sigh. 
When  Theoclymenus  the  seer  began  : 

Oh  suffering  consort  of  the  suffering  man  ! 

What  human  knowledge  could,  those  kings  might 
tell ; 

But  I  the  secrets  of  high  Heaven  reveal.  175 

*  Proteus. 

Ver.  169-3  Or  thus  with  greater  fidelity: 

With  gales from  heaven  I  reacfit  my  native  shore.  W. 
Ver.  170.]  This  couplet  wanders  from  its  model.  Ogilby 
gives  a  just  likeness,  in  equal  compass,  of  his  author : 

This  new  commotions  in  her  bosom  made,  W, 
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Before  the  first  of  Gods  be  this  declared. 

Before  the  board  whose  blessings  we  have  shared  ; 
Witness  the  genial  rites,  and  witness  all 
This  house  holds  sacred  in  her  ample  Wall  I 
Even  now  this  instant,  great  Ulysses  laid  L80 

At  rest  or  wandering  in  his  country’s  shade. 

Their  guilty  deeds,  in  hearing,  and  in  view. 

Secret  revolves  ;  and  plans  the  vengeance  due. 

Of  this  sure  auguries  the  Gods  bestow’d. 

When  first  our  vessel  anchor’d  in  your  road.  18# 
Succeed  those  omens  Heaven !  (the  queen  rejoin’d) 
So  shall  our  bounties  speak  a  grateful  mind ; 

And  every  envied  happiness  attend 
The  man,  who  calls  Penelope  his  friend. 

Thus  commun’d  tlrey  :  while  in  the  marble  court 
(Scene  of  their  insolence)  the  lords  resort ;  191 

Athwart  the  spacious  square  each  tries  his  art 
To  whirl  the  disk,  or  aim  the  missile  dart. 

Now  did  the  hour  of  sweet  repast  arrive. 

And  from  the  field  the  victim  flocks  they  drive :  195 
Medon  the  herald  (one  who  pleas'd  them  best. 

And  honour'd  with  a  portion  of  their  feast) 

To  bid  the  banquet,  interrupts  their  play.  } 

Swift  to  the  hall  they  haste  ;  aside  they  lay  > 
Their  garments,  and  succinct  the  victims  slay,  200  3 
Then  sheep  and  goats  and  bristly  porkers  bled. 

And  the  proud  steer  was  o’er  the  marble  spread. 

v"  ’  '  ..  | 

Ver.  198.]  Here  our  Poet  passes  over  a  speech  of  three  lines 
in  his  author,  to  the  following  purport : 

Youths !  since  your  minds  are  satisfied  with  play. 

Come  to  the  house,  to  see  the  feast  prepared. 

A  seasonable  meal  is  no  bad  thing. 


W. 
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While  thus  the  copious  banquet  they  provide. 
Along  the  road  conversing  side  by  side, 

Proceed  Ulysses  and  the  faithful  swain  :  205 

When  thus  Eumaeus,  generous  and  humane. 

To  town,  observant  of  our  lord  s  behest. 

Now  let  us  speed;  my  friend,  no  more  my  guest! 
Yet  like  myself  I  wish  thee  here  preferr’d. 

Guard  of  the  flock,  or  keeper  of  the  herd.  210 
Rut  much  to  raise  my  master’s  wrath  I  fear ; 

The  wrath  of  princes  ever  is  severe. 

Then  heed  his  will,  and  be  our  journey  made 
While  the  broad  beams  of  Phoebus  are  display'd, 

Or  ere  brown  evening  spreads  her  chilly  shade.  215 

Just  thy  advice,  (the  prudent  chief  rejoin’d) 

And  such  as  suits  the  dictate  of  my  mind. 

Lead  on  :  but  help  me  to  some  staff  to  stay 
My  feeble  step,  since  rugged  is  the  way. 

Ver.  204-3  Not  as  his  author,  nor  consistently  with  what 
follows.  Mr.  Cowper  is  accurate. 

—  —  —  nor  with  less  dispatch 

Ulysses  and  Eumaeus  now  prepared 

To  see  the  town.  W. 

Ver.  215. - ere  evening  spreads  her  chilly  shade.]  Eusta¬ 

thius  gathers  from  these  words,  that  the  time  of  the  action  of  the 
Odyssey  was  in  the  end  of  autumn,  or  beginning  of  winter,  when 
the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cold  :  thus  Ulysses,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  book,  makes  the  coldness  of  the  morning  an  excuse 
for  not  going  with  Telemachus  ;  his  rags  being  but  an  ill  defence 
against  it :  and  here  Eumaeus  mentions  the  coldness  of  the 
evening,  as  a  reason  why  they  should  begin  their  journey  in  the 
heat  of  the  day;  so  that  it  was  now  probably  about  ten  of  the 
clock,  and  they  arrive  at  Ithaca  at  noon :  from  hence  we  may 
conjecture,  that  the  lodge  of  Eumaeus  was  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  city  :  that  is,  about  a  two  hours  walk.  P. 

Ver.  219.]  H  is  author  says, 

—  - - since  slippery  is  the  way. 


W. 
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Across  his  shoulders  then  the  scrip  he  flung,  220 
Wide-patch’d,  and  fasten'd  by  a  twisted  thong. 

A  staff  Eumseus  gave.  Along  the  way 
Cheerly  they  fare  :  behind,  the  keepers  stay  ; 

These  with  their  watchful  dogs  (a  constant  guard) 
Supply  his  absence,  and  attend  the  herd.  225 

And  now  his  city  strikes  the  monarch’s  eyes, 

Alas  !  how  changed  !  a  man  of  miseries  ; 

Propt  on  a  staff,  a  beggar  old  and  bare. 

In  rags  dishonest  fluttering  with  the  air  ! 

Now  pass’d  the  rugged  road,  they  journey  down  230 
The  cavern’d  way  descending  to  the  town. 

Where,  from  the  rock,  with  liquid  lapse  distills 
A  limpid  fount*  that  spread  in  parting  rills 
Its  current  thence  to  serve  the  city  brings  : 

An  useful  work  :  adorn’d  by  ancient  kings.  235 
Neritus,  Ithacus,  Polyctor  there 
In  sculptur’d  stone  immortaliz'd  their  care  * 

In  marble  urns  received  it  from  above. 

And  shaded  with  a  green  surrounding  grove. 

Where  silver  alders,  in  high  arches  twined,  2  to 

1  %• 

Drink  the  cold  stream,  and  tremble  to  the  wind. 
Beneath,  sequester’d  to  the  nymphs,  is  seen 
A  mossy  altar,  deep  embower’d  in  green  ; 

Where  constant  vows  by  travellers  are  paid. 

And  holy  horrors  solemnize  the  shade.  244 

Here  with  his  goats,  (not  vow’d  to  sacred  flame. 
But  pamper'd  luxury)  Melanthius  came  ; 

Two  grooms  attend  him.  With  an  envious  look 
He  eyed  the  stranger,  and  imperious  spoke, 

Ver.246.]  Of  the  latter  clause  there  is  no  vestige  in  Homer.  W. 
Ver.  240.]  A  clause  omitted  may  be  seen  in  Ogilby  : 

Whom  thus  he  taunts  ;  xvhich  much  the  kijtg  did  move.  \Y* 
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The  good  old  proverb  liovv  this  pair  fuljil !  250 

One  rogue  is  usher  to  another  still. 

Heaven  with  a  secret  principle  indued 
Mankind,  to  seek  their  own  similitude. 

Where  goes  the  swineherd  with  that  ill-look’d  guest? 
That  giant-glutton,  dreadful  at  a  feast !  255 

Full  many  a  post  have  those  broad  shoulders  worn. 
From  every  great  man’s  gate  repuls’d  with  scorn ; 
To  no  brave  prize  aspir’d  the  worthless  swain, 
’Twas  but  for  scraps  he  ask’d,  and  ask’d  in  vain. 

To  beg,  than  work,  he  better  understands  ;  260 

Or  we  perhaps  might  take  him  off  thy  hands. 

For  any  office  could  the  slave  be  good, 

To  cleanse  the  fold,  or  help  the  kids  to  food. 

If  any  labour  those  big  joints  could  learn. 

Some  whey,  to  wash  his  bowels,  he  might  earn.  265 
To  cringe,  to  whine,  his  idle  hands  to  spread. 

Is  all,  by  which  that  graceless  maw  is  fed. 

Yet  hear  me  !  if  thy  impudence  but  dare 
Approach  yon  walls,  I  prophecy  thy  fare  : 

Dearly,  full  dearly  shalt  thou  buy  thy  bread,  270 
With  many  a  footstool  thundering  at  thy  head. 

He  thus  :  nor  insolent  of  word  alone. 

Spurn’d  with  his  rustick  heel  his  king  unknown  ; 
Spurn’d,  but  not  mov’d  :  he,  like  a  pillar  stood, 

Nor  stirr’d  an  inch,  contemptuous,  from  the  road  : 
Doubtful,  or  with  his  staff  to  strike  him  dead,  2 76 
Or  greet  the  pavement  with  his  worthless  head. 

Ver.  270.]  An  expression  from  Chapman  would  improve 
this  passage,  and  render  it  more  faithful : 

Rubs  on  those  ragged  sides  shall  buy  thy  bread, 

From  many  a  footstool  thundering  at  thy  head.  W. 
Ver.  274.]  This  simile  is  from  the  translator.  WT. 
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Short  was  that  doubt ;  to  quell  his  rage  inured, 

The  hero  stood  self-conquered,  and  endured. 

But  hateful  of  the  wretch,  Eumasus  heaved  280 
His  hands  obtesting,  and  this  prayer  conceived. 
Daughters  of  Jove  !  who  from  the’  ethereal  bowers 
Descend  to  swell  the  springs,  and  feed  the  flowers ! 
Nymphs  of  this  fountain  1  to  whose  sacred  names 
Our  rural  victims  mount  in  blazing  flames  !  285 

To  whom  Ulysses’  piety  preferred 
The  yearly  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  herd  ; 

Succeed  my  wish  ;  your  votary  restore  : 

Oh  be  some  God  his  convoy  to  our  shore  ! 

Due  pains  shall  punish  then  this  slave’s  offence,  290 
And  humble  all  his  airs  of  insolence. 

Who  proudly  stalking,  leaves  the  herds  at  large. 
Commences  courtier,  and  neglects  his  charge. 

What  mutters  he  ?  (Melanthius  sharp  rejoins) 
This  crafty  miscreant  big  with  dark  designs  ?  295 

The  day  shall  come ;  nay,  ’tis  already  near. 

When  slave !  to  sell  thee  at  a  price  too  dear 
Must  be  my  care ;  and  hence  transport  thee  o’er, 

(A  load  and  scandal  to  this  happy  shore.) 

Oh  !  that  as  surely  great  Apollo’s  dart,  300 

Or  some  brave  Suitor’s  sword,  might  pierce  the  heart 
Of  the  proud  son  ;  as  that  we  stand  this  hour 
In  lasting  safety  from  the  father’s  power. 

So  spoke  the  \yretch ;  but  shunning  farther  fray. 
Turn’d  his  proud  step,  and  left  them  on  their  way. 
Straight  to  the  fpastful  palace  lie  repair’d,  306 
Familiar  enter’d  and  the  banquet  shared ; 

Beneath  Eurymachus,  his  patron  lord. 

He  took  his  place5  and  Plenty  heap’d  the  bourc(. 
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Meantime  they  heard,  soft-circling  in  the  sky,  310 
Sweet  airs  ascend,  and  heavenly  minstrelsie ; 

(For  Phemius  to  the  lyre  attuned  the  strain.) 
Ulysses  hearken’d,  then  addrest  the  swain. 

W ell  may  this  palace  admiration  claim. 

Great,  and  respondent  to  the  master’s  fame!  315 
Stage  above  stage  the’  imperial  structure  stands. 
Holds  the  chief  honours  and  the  town  commands  : 
High  walls  and  battlements  the  courts  inclose, 

And  the  strong  gates  defy  a  host  of  foes. 

Far  other  cares  its  dwellers  now  employ  :  320 

The  thronged  assembly,  and  the  feast  of  joy  : 

I  see  the  smokes  of  sacrifice  aspire. 

And  hear  (what  graces  every  feast)  the  lyre. 

Then  thus  Eumgeus.  Judge  we  which  were  best ; 
Amidst  yon  revellers  a  sudden  guest  325 

Cliuse  you  to  mingle,  while  behind  I  stay  ? 

Or  I  first  entering  introduce  the  way  ? 

Wait  for  a  space  without,  but  wait  not  long  ; 

This  is  the  house  of  violence  and  wrong : 

Some  rude  insult  thy  reverend  age  may  bear  ;  330 

For  like  their  lawless  lords,  the  servants  are. 

Just  is,  oh  friend !  thy  caution,  and  addrest 
(Replied  the  chief)  to  no  unheedful  breast ; 

The  wrongs  and  injuries  of  base  mankind 
Fresh  to  my  sense,  and  always  in  my  mind.  335 
The  bravely-patient  to  no  fortune  yields  : 

On  rolling  oceans,  and  in  fighting  fields. 

Storms  have  I  past,  and  many  a  stern  debate ; 

Aod  now  in  humbler  scene  submit  to  Fate. 

Ver.  324.]  Here  a  line  of  his  author  is  omitted,  characteristic 
of  this  benevolent  and  courteous  swineherd : 

Thou  judgest  well:  nor  else  thy  judgment  fails.  W 
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What  cannot  Want  ?  the  best  she  will  expose,  340 
And  I  am  learned  in  all  her  train  of  woes ; 

She  fills  with  navies,  hosts,  and  loud  alarms 
The  sea,,  the  land,  and  shakes  the  world  with  arms ! 

Thus,  near  the  gates  conferring  as  they  drew, 
Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew  ;  345 

He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice,  and  tread, 

Lifts  to  the  sound  his  ear,  and  rears  his  head  ; 

Bred  by  Ulysses,  nourish’d  at  his  board. 

But  ah  !  not  fated  long  to  please  his  lord  ! 

To  him,  his  swiftness  and  his  strength  were  vain  ; 
The  voice  of  Glory  called  him  e’er  the  main.  35 1 
"Till  then,  in  every  silvan  chace  renowned. 

With  Argus,  Argus,  rung  the  woods  around  ; 

With  him  the  youth  pursued  the  goat  or  fawn, 

Or  traced  the  mazy  leveret  o’er  the  lawn.  355 

Now  left  to  man’s  ingratitude  he  lay. 

Unhoused,  neglected  in  the  publick  way ; 

And  where  in  heaps  the  rich  manure  was  spread. 
Obscene  with  reptiles,  took  his  sordid  bed. 

He  knew  his  lord ;  he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet ; 
In  vain  he  strove,  to  crawl,  a*id  kiss  his  feet;  361 
Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes 
Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys; 

Soft  pity  touch’d  the  mighty  master’s  soul  ; 

Adown  his  cheek  a  tear  unbidden  stole,  $6S 

Stole  unperceiv’d ;  he  turn’d  his  head,  and  dried 
The  drop  humane  :  then  thus  impassion’d  cried, 
What  noble  beast  in  this  abandon’d  state 
Lies  here  all  helpless  at  Ulysses’  gate  ? 

Ver.  362.]  This  couplet  is  a  superfluous  amplification  :  and, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  its  incorrect  rhymes  also,  would  be  well 
expunged.  W. 
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Ilis  bulk  and  beauty  speak  no  vulgar  praise  ;  370 

If,  as  he  seems.,  he  ivcis  in  better  days. 

Some  care  his  age  deserves  :  or  was  he  priz’d 
For  worthless  beauty  ?  therefore  now  despis’d ! 

Such  dogs,  and  men  there  are,  mere  things  of  state. 
And  always  cherish’d  by  their  friends,  the  great.  375 
Not  Argus  so,  (Eumaeus  thus  rejoin’d) 

But  serv’d  a  master  of  a  nobler  kind, 

Who  never,  never  shall  behold  him  more  ! 

Long,  long  since  perish’d  on  a  distant  shore  ! 

Oh  had  you  seen  him,  vigorous,  bold  and  young,  380 
Swift  as  a  stag,  and  as  a  lion  strong ; 

Him  no  fell  savage  on  the  plain  withstood, 

None  ’scaped  him,  bosom’d  in  the  gloomy  wood ; 
His  eye  how  piercing,  and  his  scent  how  true. 

To  winde  the  vapour  in  the  tainted  dew  !  385 

Such,  when  Ulysses  left  his  natal  coast ; 

Now  years  unnerve  him,  and  his  lord  is  lost ! 

The  women  keep  the  generous  creature  bare, 

A  sleek  and  idle  race  is  all  their  care : 

The  master  gone,  the  servants  what  restrains?  35© 
Or  dwells  Humanity  where  Riot  reigns  ? 

Jove  fix’d  it  certain,  that  whatever  day 
Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away. 

This  said,  the  honest  herdsman  strode  before  : 
The  musing  monarch  pauses  at  the  door  :  395 

Ver.  375.3  This  application  to  his  own  species  was  inter¬ 
woven  without  authority  from  Homer  by  the  satirical  tran¬ 
slator.  W. 

Ver.  381.]  These  comparisons  are  not  in  his  original.  W. 
Ver.  394.]  rlhe  model  of  this  couplet  stands  thus  : 

He  said*  and  enters  straight  the  sumptuous  dome  ; 

'1  hen  to  the  Suitors  through  the  hall  repairs*  YV. 
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The  dog  whom  Fate  had  granted  to  behold 
His  lord,,  when  twenty  tedious  years  had  roll’d. 
Takes  a  last  look,  and  having  seen  him,  dies  ; 

So  closed  for  ever  faithful  Argus’  eyes  ! 

And  now  Telemachus,  the  first  of  all,  400 

Observ’d  Eumaeus  entering  in  the  hall; 

Distant  he  saw,  across  the  shady  dome ; 

Then  gave  a  sign,  and  beckon’d  him  to  come. 
There  stood  an  empty  seat,  where  late  was  placed 
In  order  due,  the  steward  of  the  feast,  405 

(Who  now  was  busied  carving  round  the  board) 
Eumaeus  took,  and  placed  it  near  his  lord. 

Before  him  instant  was  the  banquet  spread. 

And  the  bright  basket  piled  with  loaves  of  bread. 

Next  came  Ulysses,  lowly  at  the  door,  41  • 

A  figure  despicable,  old,  and  poor. 

In  squalid  vests  with  many  a  gaping  rent, 

Propt  on  a  staff,  and  trembling  as  he  went. 

Then,  resting  on  the  threshold  of  the  gate, 

Against  a  cypress  pillar  lean’d  his  weight ;  415 

(Smooth’d  by  the  workman  to  a  polish’d  plane) 

The  thoughtful  son  beheld,  and  call’d  his  swain  ; 

These  viands,  and  this  bread,  Eumaeus  !  bear. 
And  let  yon  mendicant  our  plenty  share  ; 

Ver.  404.]  So  the  rest  of  the  translators,  (but  erroneously, 
jn  my  opinion)  except  Ogilby,  with  whom  I  agree  ; 

But  he  looking  about  straight  took  his  seat. 

Near  where  the  cook  distributed  the  meat 
About  the  hall  unto  the  feasting  crew.  W. 

Ver.  417.]  Ogilby  gives  a  full  exhibition  of  his  author : 
Telemachus  then  to  Eumaeus  spoke. 

And  a  whole  manchet  from  the  charger  took, 

With  as  much  meat  as  both  his  hands  could  hold.  W , 
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Then  let  him  circle  round  the  Suitors'  board,  420 
And  try  the  bounty  of  each  gracious  lord. 

Bold  let  him  ask,  encouraged  thus  by  me. 

How  ill,  alas  !  do  want  and  shame  agree  ! 

His  lord's  command  the  faithful  servant  bears  ; 
The  seeming  beggar  answers  with  his  prayers.  425 
Blest  be  Telemachus  !  in  every  deed 
Inspire  him  Jove  !  in  every  wish  succeed  ! 

This  said,  the  portion  from  his  son  convey'd 
With  smiles  receiving  on  his  scrip  he  laid. 

Long  as  the  minstrel  swept  the  sounding  wire,  430 
He  fed,  and  ceas'd  when  silence  held  the  lyre. 

Soon  as  the  Suitors  from  the  banquet  rose, 

Minerva  prompts  the  man  of  mighty  woes 
To  tempt  their  bounties  with  a  suppliant's  art. 

And  learn  the  generous  from  the'  ignoble  heart ;  435* 
(Not  but  his  soul,  resentful  as  humane. 

Dooms  to  full  vengeance  all  the’  olfending  train) 
With  speaking  eyes,  and  voice  of  plaintive  sound. 
Humble  he  moves,  imploring  all  around. 

The  proud  feel  pity,  and  relief  bestow,  44Q 

With  such  an  image  touch’d  of  human  woe  ; 
Enquiring  all,  their  wonder  they  confess. 

And  eye  the  man,  majestick  in  distress. 

While  thus  they  gaze  and  question  with  their  eyes. 
The  bold  Melanthius  to  their  thought  replies.  445 

Ver.  424.]  Chapman  renders  without  defalcation  : 

He  heard,  and  did  his  will :  Hold  guest  (saide  he) 
Telemachus  commends  these  cates  to  thee: 

Bids  thee  beare  up,  and  all  these  wooers  implore  ; 

\\  it  must  make  impudent,  whom  Fate  makes  pore.  W. 
Ver.  432.]  Thus  his  author  : 

Now,  from  the  suitor-train  when  tumult  rose _ .  W, 
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My  lords  !  this  stranger  of  gigantick  port 
The  good  Eumaeus  usher’d  to  your  court. 

Full  well  I  mark’d  the  features  of  his  face, 

Tho’  all  unknown  his  clime,  or  noble  race. 

And  is  this  present,  swineherd!  of  thy  hand?  450 

v  *  4 

Bring’st  thou  these  vagrants  to  infest  the  land  ? 
(Returns  Antinous  with  retorted  eye) 

Objects  uncouth  !  to  check  the  genial  joy. 

Enough  of  these  our  court  already  grace, 

Of  giant  stomach,  and  of  famish’d  face.  455 

Such  guests  Eumaeus  to  his  country  brings, 

To  share  our  feast,  and  lead  the  life  of  kings. 

To  whom  the  hospitable  swain  rejoin’d  : 

Thy  passion,  prince,  belies  thy  knowing  mind. 

Who  calls  from  distant  nations  to  his  own,  460 

t  » 

The  poor,  distinguish’d  by  their  wants  alone  ? 
Round  the  wide  world  are  sought  those  men  divine 
Who  publick  structures  raise,  or  who  design  ; 
Those  to  whose  eyes  the  Gods  their  ways  reveal. 
Or  bless  with  salutary  arts  to  heal ;  405 

Ver.  454?.]  Ogilby  is  rude,  but  gives  a  truer  likeness  of  his 
author : 

r  '  ' 

Have  we  not  yet  enough  of  such  fine  guests, 

A  pack  of  wandering  rogues  at  all  our  feasts  ? 

Think’st  thou  it  fit  to  bring  one  here  to  sup, 

Would  us  devour,  and  eat  thy  master  up  ?  W. 

Ver.  462.  Round  the  i vide  tvorld  are  sought  those  men  divine , 
&c.]  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  great  honour  anciently  paid  to 
persons  eminent  in  mechanick  arts :  the  architect,  and  publick 
artisans,  fapui pyol,  are  joined  with  the  Prophet,  Physician,  and 
Poet,  who  were  esteemed  almost  with  a  religious  veneration, 
and  looked  upon  as  publick  blessings.  Honour  was  anciently 
given  to  men  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  they  brought  to 
society  :  an  useless  great  man  is  a  burthen  to  the  earth,  while 
the  meanest  artisan  is  beneficial  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  use¬ 
ful  in  his  generation. 
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But  chief  to  Poets  such  respect  belongs. 

By  rival  nations  courted  for  their  songs  ; 

These  states  invite  and  mighty  kings  admire. 

Wide  as  the  sun  displays  his  vital  fire. 

It  is  not  so  with  Want !  how  few  that  feed  470 
A  wretch  unhappy,  merely  for  his  need  ! 

Unjust  to  me  and  all  that  serve  the  state. 

To  love  Ulysses  is  to  raise  thy  hate. 

For  me,  suffice  the  approbation  won 
Of  my  great  mistress,  and  her  godlike  son.  475 
To  him  Telemachus.  No  more  incense 
The  man  by  nature  prone  to  insolence  : 

Injurious  minds  just  answers  but  provoke — 

Then  turning  to  x4ntinous,  thus  he  spoke. 

Thanks  to  thy  care  !  whose  absolute  command  4$o 
Thus  drives  the  stranger  from  our  court  and  land. 
Heaven  bless  its  owner  with  a  better  mind  ! 

From  envy  free,  to  charity  inclined. 

This  both  Penelope  and  I  afford : 

Then,  prince!  be  bounteous  of  Ulysses’  board. 

To  give  another’s  is  thy  hand  so  slow  ? 

So  much  more  sweet,  to  spoil,  than  to  bestow  ? 

Whence,  great  Telemachus  !  this  lofty  strain  ? 
(Antinous  cries  with  insolent  disdain) 

Portions  like  mine  if  every  Suitor  gave,  490 

Our  walls  this  twelvemonth  should  not  see  the  slave. 

He  spoke,  and  lifting  high  above  the  board 
His  ponderous  footstool,  shook  it  at  his  lord. 

7'he  rest  with  equal  hand  conferr’d  the  bread ; 

He  fill’d  his  scrip,  and  to  the  threshold  sped ;  495  v 
But  first  before  Antinous  stopt,  and  said.-  j 
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Bestow  my  friend  !  thou  dost  not  seem  the  worst 
Of  all  the  Greeks,  but  prince-like  and  the  first : 
Then  as  in  dignity,  be  first  in  worth. 

And  I  shall  praise  thee  thro’  the  boundless  earth,  500 
Once  I  enjoy’d  in  luxury  of  state 
Whate’er  gives  man  the  envied  name  of  great ; 
Wealth,  servants,  friends,  were  mine  in  better  days  ; 
And  hospitality  was  then  my  praise : 

In  every  sorrowing  soul  I  pour’d  delight,  £03 

And  Poverty  stood  smiling  in  my  sight. 

But  Jove,  all-governing,  whose  only  will  x 
Determines  Fate,  and  mingles  good  with  ill. 

Sent  me  (to  punish  my  pursuit  of  gain) 

With  roving  pirates  o’er  the’  /Egyptian  main  :  510 
By  /Egypt’s  silver  flood  our  ships  we  moor : 

Our  spies  commission’d  straight  the  coast  explore  ; 
But  impotent  of  mind,  with  lawless  will 
The  country  ravage,  and  the  natives  kill. 

Ver.  497.]  It  is  observable,  that  Ulysses  gives  his  own  bis-' 
lory  in  the  same  words  as  in  the  fourteenth  book,  yet  varie?  from 
it  in  the  conclusion;  he  there  spoke  to  Eumaeus,  and  Eumaeus' 
is  here  present,  and  hears  the  story ;  how  is  it  then  that  he  does- 
not  observe  the  falsification  of  Ulysses,  and  conclude  him  to  be 
an  impostor?  Eustathius  labours  for  an  answer  ;  he  imagines 
that  Eumaeus  was  inadvertent,  or  had  forgot  the  former  rela¬ 
tion,  and  yet  asserts  that  the  reason  why  Ulysses  tells  the  same 
history  in  part  to  Antinous,  proceeds  from  a  fear  of  detection^ 
in  Eumaeus.  I  would  rather  imagine  that  Ulysses  makes  the 
deviation,  trusting  to  the  judgment  of  Eumaeus,  who  might 
conclude  that  there  was  some  good  reason  why  he  forbears  to 
let  Antinous  into  the  full  history  of  his  life;  especially,  because 
he  was  an  enemy  both  to  Ulysses  and  Eumaeus :  he  might  there¬ 
fore  easily  reflect,  that  the  difference  of  his  story  arose  from 
prudence  and  design,  rather  than  from  imposture  and  false¬ 
hood.  P„ 
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The  spreading  clamour  to  their  city  flies,  515 

And  horse  and  foot  in  mingled  tumult  rise  : 

The  reddening  dawn  reveals  the  hostile  fields 
Horrid  with  bristly  spears,  and  gleaming  shields  : 
Jove  thunder’d  on  their  side:  our  guilty  head 
We  turn’d  to  flight;  the  gathering  vengeance 
spread  520 

On  all  parts  round,  and  heaps  on  heaps  lay  dead. 
Some  few  the  foes  in  servitude  detain  ; 

Death  ill  exchang’d  for  bondage  and  for  pain  ! 
Unhappy  me  a  Cyprian  took  a-board. 

And  gave  to  Dmetor,  Cyprus’  haughty  lord  ;  525 

Hither,  to  ’scape  his  chains,  my  course  I  steer  ; 

Still  curs’d  by  Fortune,  and  insulted  here  ! 

To  whom  Antinous  thus  his  rage  exprest. 

What  God  has  plagued  us  with  this  gormand guest? 
Unless  at  distance,  wretch  !  thou  keep  behind,  530 
Another  isle,  than  Cyprus  more  unkind. 

Another  -'Egypt,  shalt  thou  quickly  find. 

From  all  thou  begg’st,  a  bold  audacious  slave  ; 

Nor  all  can  give  so  much  as  thou  canst  crave. 

Nor  wonder  I,  at  such  profusion  shown ;  535 

Shameless  they  give,  who  give  what’s  not  their  own. 

The  chief,  retiring  :  Souls,  like  that  in  thee. 

Ill  suit  such  forms  of  grace  and  dignity. 

Nor  will  that  hand  to  utmost  need  afford 

The  smallest  portion  of  a  wasteful  board,  540 

Whose  luxury  whole  patrimonies  sweeps. 

Yet  starving  Want,  amidst  the  riot,  weeps. 

Ver.  526«3  This  couplet  corresponds  to  the  following  verse : 
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And  now  am  hither  come,  enduring  woes. 
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The  haughty  Suitor  with  resentment  burns. 

And  sowerly  smiling,  this  reply  returns.  544 

Take  that,  ere  yet  thou  quit  this  princely  throng: 
And  dumb  for  ever  be  thy  slanderous  tongue  ! 

He  said,  and  high  the  whirling  tripod  flung. 

His  shoulder-blade  receiv’d  the*  ungentle  shock ; 

He  stood,  and  mov’d  not,  like  a  marble  rock;  549 
But  shook  his  thoughtful  head,  nor  more  complain’d* 
Sedate  of  soul,  his  character  sustain’d. 

And  inly  form’d  revenge  :  then  back  withdrew ; 
Before  his  feet  the  well- fill’d  scrip  he  threw. 

And  thus  with  semblance  mild  addrest  the  crew. 

May  what  I  speak  your  princely  minds  approve. 
Ye  peers  and  rivals  in  this  noble  love  !  556 

Not  for  the  hurt  I  grieve,  but  for  the  cause. 

If,  when  the  sword  our  country’s  quarrel  draws. 

Or  if  defending  what  is  justly  dear. 

From  Mars  impartial  some  broad  wound  we  bear 
The  generous  motive  dignifies  the  scar.  561 
Rut  for  mere  want,  how  hard  to  suffer  wrong ! 
Want  brings  enough  of  other  ills  along  ! 

Yet  if  injustice  never  be  secure. 

If  fiends  revenge,  and  Gods  assert  the  poor,  56Z 
Death  shall  lay  low  the  proud  aggressor’s  head. 
And  make  the  dust  Anti  nous’  bridal  bed. 

Peace,  wretch !  and  eat  thy  bread  without  offence, 
(The  Suitor  cried)  or  force  shall  drag  thee  hence. 


i 


Ye r.  564.]  Thus  his  author  : 

II'  Gods  and  Fiends  attend  the  poor,  death’s  close 
Will  reach  Antinous  ere  his  nuptial  hour.  W, 

Ver.  568.]  The  version  is  unfaithful.  I  shall  give  a  literal 
translation : 
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Scourge  thro’  the  publick  street,  and  cast  thee  there, 
A  mangled  carcase  for  the  hounds  to  tear.  571 
His  furious  deed  the  general  anger  moved, 

All,  even  the  worst,  condemn’d  :  and  some  reproved. 
Was  ever  chief  for  wars  like  these  renown’d  ? 

Ill  fits  the  stranger  and  the  poor  to  wound.  575 
Unblest  thy  hand  !  if  in  this  low  disguise 
Wander,  perhaps,  some  inmate  of  the  skies  ; 

They  (curious  oft’  of  mortal  actions)  deign 
In  forms  like  these,  to  round  the  earth  and  main. 
Just  and  unjust  recording  in  their  mind,  580 

And  with  sure  eyes  inspecting  all  mankind. 

Telemachus  absorpt  in  thought  severe. 

Nourish’d  deep  anguish,  tho’  he  shed  no  tear; 

But  the  dark  brow  of  silent  sorrow  shook  : 

While  thus  his  mother  to  her  virgins  spoke.  585. 
u  On  him  and  his  may  the  bright  God  of  day 
That  base,  inhospitable  blow  repay  !” 

The  nurse  replies  :  If  Jove  receives  my  prayer, 

“  Not  one  survives  to  breathe  to-morrow’s  air.” 

All,  all  are  foes,  and  mischief  is  their  end  ;  590 

Antinous  most  to  gloomy  death  a  friend  ; 

(Replies  the  queen)  the  stranger  begged  their  grace. 
And  melting  pity  softened  every  face  ; 

Antinous  then,  Eupithes’  son,  replies : 

Eat,  stranger !  and  sit  still,  or  go  elsewhere  : 

Lest  sturdy  youths  by  hand  or  foot  should  drag, 

For  thy  foul  speech,  and  tear  thee  bit  by  bit.  W. 
Ver.  584.]  The  rhyme  wants  accuracy  :  otherwise,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  might  be  consulted  thus  : 

But  the  dark  brow  of  vengeful  sorrow  shook.  W. 
Ver.  586.]  Or  thus,  with  more  fidelity ; 

On  his  oivn  head  may  the  bright  God  of  day — .  W. 

>1  2 
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From  every  other  hand  redress  he  found, 

Rut  fell  Antinous  answered  with  a  wound.  595 
Amidst  her  maids  thus  spoke  the  prudent  queen. 
Then  bad  Eumasus  call  the  pilgrim  in. 

Much  of  the’  experienc’d  man  I  long  to  hear. 

If,  or  his  certain  eye,  or  listening  ear 
Have  learn'd  the  fortunes  of  my  wandering  lord? 
Thus  she,  and  good  Eumaeus  took  the  word.  60I 
A  private  audience  if  thy  grace  impart. 

The  stranger's  words  may  ease  the  royal  heart. 

His  sacred  eloquence  in  balm  distils. 

And  the  sooth’d  heart  with  secret  pleasure  fills.  605 
Three  days  have  spent  their  beams,  three  nights  have 
run 

Their  silent  journey,  since  his  tale  begun. 
Unfinish’d  yet;  and  yet  I  thirst  to  hear ! 

As  when  some  heaven-taught  poet  charms  the  ear, 
(Suspending  sorrow  with  celestial  strain  610 

Breath’d  from  the  Gods  to  soften  human  pain) 
Time  steals  away  with  unregarded  wing. 

And  the  soul  hears  him,  tho’  he  cease  to  sing. 

Ulysses  late  he  saw,  on  Cretan  ground, 

(His  father’s  guest)  for  Minos’  birth  renown’d.  615 

Ver.  602.]  Chapman  is  exact : 

O  queene  (saide  he)  I  wish  to  heaven,  your  eare 
Were  quit  of  this  unreverend  noise  you  heare 
From  these  rude  wooers.  W* 

Ver.  615. - for  Minos'  birth  reno'von'd.)  Didorus  Siculus 

thus  writes  of  Minos :  “  He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa, 
“  who  was  fabled  to  be  carried  by  a  bull,  (that  is,  in  a  ship 
“  called  the  bull-,  or  that  had  the  image  of  a  bull  carved  upon 
“  its  prow)  into  Crete:  here  Minos  reigned,  and  built  many 
• {  cities :  he  established  many  laws  among  the  Cretans ;  he  also 
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He  now  but  waits  the  wind,  to  waft  him  o’er 
With  boundless  treasure,  from  Thesprotia’s  shore. 

To  this  the  queen.  The  wanderer  let  me  hear. 
While  yon’  luxurious  race  indulge  their  cheer. 
Devour  the  grazing  ox  and  browzing  goat,  6 20 

And  turn  my  generous  vintage  down  their  throat. 
For  where’s  an  arm,  like  thine  Ulysses !  strong, 

To  curb  wild  riot  and  to  punish  wrong  ? 

She  spoke.  Telemachus  then  sneez’d  aloud  ; 
Constrain’d,  his  nostril  echoed  thro’  the  crowd.  625 

u  provided  a  navy,  by  which  he  subdued  many  of  the  adjacent 
u  islands.  The  expression  in  the  Greek  will  bear  a  twofold 
u  sense;  and  implies  either,  where  Minos  tvas  born ,  or  where 
“  the  descendants  of  Minos  reign  ;  for  Idomeneus,  who  governed 
**  Crete  in  the  days  of  Ulysses,  was  a  descendant  of  Minos,  from 
ct  his  son  Deucalion." 

Homer  mentions  it  as  an  honour  to  Crete,  to  have  given  birth 
to  so  great  a  law-giver  as  Minos  ;  and  it  is  universally  true,  that 
every  great  man  is  an  honour  to  his  country ;  Athens  did  not  give 
reputation  to  learned  men,  but  learned  men  to  Athens.  P. 

Ver.  616. 3  Our  Poet  curtails  his  author  after  Ogilby’s  ex¬ 
ample.  The  following  attempt  is  literal : 

Thence  came  this  stranger  here,  enduring  woes, 

A  prostrate  suppliant :  of  Ulysses  he 
Heard,  he  asserts,  in  rich  Thesprotia’s  land, 

Alive,  and  bringing  many  a  present  home.  W. 

Ver.  61 8.3  Our  lazy  translator  here  compresses  no  less  than 
thirteen  verses  of  his  author  into  six.  Some  of  them  have  occurred 
before,  and  may  be  seen  in  book  ii,  verse  61  to  67.  For  accurate 
fidelity  to  his  original,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Cowper.  W. 

Ver.  624. - Telemachus  then  sneez’d  aloud. Eustathius 

fully  explains  the  nature  of  this  omen ;  for  sneezing  was  reckoned 
ominous  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  While  Penelope 
utters  these  words,  Telemachus  sneezes  ;  Penelope  accepts  the 
omen,  and  expects  the  words  to  be  verified.  The  original  of  the 
veneration  paid  to  sneezing  is  this  :  The  head  is  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  body,  the  seat  of  thought  and  reason  :  now  the  sneeze 
coming  from  the  head,  the  ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a  sign  or 
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The  smiling  queen  the  happy  omen  blest : 

So  may  these  impious  fall,,  by  fate  opprest  V3 
Then  to  Eumaeus  :  bring  the  stranger,  fly  ! 

And  if  my  questions  meet  a  true  reply. 

Graced  with  a  decent  robe  he  shall  retire,  630 

A  gift  in  season  which  his  wants  require. 

Thus  spoke  Penelope.  Eumaeus  flies 
In  duteous  haste,  and  to  Ulysses  cries. 

The  queen  invites  thee,  venerable  guest ! 

A  secret  instinct  moves  her  troubled  breast  63$ 

omen,  and  believed  it  to  be  sent  by  Jupiter ;  therefore  they 
regarded  it  with  a  kind  of  adoration  :  the  reader  will  have  a  full 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  omen  of  sneezing  here  mentioned,  from 
a  singular  instance  in  lib.  iii.  of  Xenophon,  in  his  expedition  of 
Cyrus.  Xenophon  having  ended  a  short  speech  to  his  soldiers 
with  these  words,  viz,  “  We  have  many  reasons  to  hope  for  pre- 

servation;”  they  were  scarce  uttered,  when  a  certain  soldier 
sneezed  :  the  whole  army  took  the  omen,  and  at  once  paid  ado* 
ration  to  the  Gods  ;  then  Xenophon  resuming  his  discourse,  pro¬ 
ceeded,  u  Since,  my  fellow-soldiers,  at  the  mention  of  our  pre- 
€i  servation,  Jupiter  has  sent  this  omen,”  Sfc,  So  that  Xenophon 
fully  explains  Homer.  Sneezing  was  likewise  reckoned  ominous 
by  the  Romans. 

We  find  in  all  these  instances  that  sneezing  was  constantly  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  good  omen,  or  a  sign  of  approbation  from  the  Gods. 
In  these  ages  we  pay  an  idle  superstition  to  sneezing,  but  it  is 
ever  looked  upon  as  a  bad  omen,  and  we  cry  God  bless  you ,  upon 
hearing  it,  as  the  Greeks  in  later  times  said  or  Zev  aucrov. 
We  are  told  this  custom  arose  from  a  mortal  distemper  that  af¬ 
fected  the  head,  and  threw  the  patient  into  convulsive  sneezings, 
that  occasioned  his  death. 

I  will  only  add  from  Eustathius,  that  Homer  expresses  the 
loudness  of  the  sneezing,  to  give  a  reason  why  Penelope  heard  it, 
she  being  in  an  apartment  at  some  distance  from  Telemachus. 

The  sneezing  likewise  gives  us  the  reason  why  Penelope  imme¬ 
diately  commands  Eumaeus  to  introduce  the  beggar  into  her  pre¬ 
sence  :  the  omen  gave  her  hopes  to  hear  of  Ulysses;  she  saw  the 
beggar  was  a  stranger,  and  a  traveller,  and  therefore  expected 
lie  might  be  able  to  give  her  some  information,  P. 
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Of  her  long'  absent  lord  from  thee  to  gain 
Some  light,  and  sooth  her  soul’s  eternal  pain. 

If  true,  if  faithful  thou,  her  grateful  mind 
Of  decent  robes  a  present  has  design’d  : 

So  finding  favour  in  the  royal  eye,  640 

Thy  other  wants  her  subjects  shall  supply, 

Fair  truth  alone  (the  patient  man  replied) 

My  words  shall  dictate,  and  my  lips  shall  guide. 

To  him,  to  me,  one  common  lot  was  given. 

In  equal  woes,  alas  !  involv’d  by  Heaven.  645 

Much  of  his  fates  I  know  ;  but  checked  by  fear 
I  stand  :  the  hand  of  violence  is  here  : 

Here  boundless  wrongs  the  starry  skies  invade, 

And  injur’d  suppliants  seek  in  vain  for  aid. 

Let  for  a  space  the  pensive  queen  attend,  650 

Nor  claim  my  story  ’till  the  sun  descend ; 

Then  in  such  robes  as  suppliants  may  require. 
Compos’d  and  cheerful  by  the  genial  fire. 

When  loud  uproar  and  lawless  riot  cease. 

Shall  her  pleas’d  ear  receive  my  words  in  peace.  655 
Swift  to  the  queen  returns  the  gentle  swain  : 

And  say,  (she  cries)  does  fear,  or  shame,  detain 

Ver.  646.]  The  literal  sense  of  his  author  is  but  little  seen 
through  the  disguise  of  this  abbreviated  version.  The  following 
attempt  is  exact : 

I  know  his  fates ;  we  jointly  woes  endured. 

But  this  harsh  suitor-crew  I  dread  :  their  force, 

And  insolence,  heaven’s  iron  vault  ascends. 

But  now,  when  that  man  gave  a  painful  blow, 

As  through  the  house  I  past,  and  did  no  ill, 

Nor  could  thy  son,  nor  other  guests,  avail.  W. 

Ver.  655.]  Another  omission  here  appears  thus  in  Ogilby; 
—  — -  —  My  cl  oaths  are  of  the  worst, 

Which  well  you  know,  who  entertain’d  me  first.  W. 
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The  cautious  stranger  ?  With  the  begging  kind 
Shame  suits  but  ill.  Eumaeus  thus  rejoin’d  : 

He  only  asks  a  more  propitious  hour,  660 

And  shuns  (who  would  not  ?)  wicked  men  in  power ; 
At  evening  mild  (meet  season  to  confer) 

By  turns  to  question,  and  by  turns  to  hear. 

Whoe’er  this  guest  (the  prudent  queen  replies) 
His  every  step  and  every  thought  is  wise.  665 

For  men,  like  these,  on  earth  he  shall  not  find 
In  all  the  miscreant  race  of  human  kind. 

Thus  she.  Eumaeus  all  her  words  attends. 

And  parting  to  the  Suitor  powers  descends  : 

There  seeks  Telemachus,  and  thus  apart  676 

In  whispers  breathes  the  fondness  of  his  heart. 

The  time,  my  lord,  invites  me  to  repair 
Hence  to  the  lodge  ;  my  charge  demands  my  care. 
These  sons  of  murder  thirst  thy  life  to  take ; 

O  guard  it,  guard  it,  for  thy  servant’s  sake !  675 

Thanks  to  my  friend,  he  cries ;  but  now  the  hour 
Of  night  draws  on,  go  seek  the  rural  bower : 

But  first  refresh  :  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Hither  a  victim  to  the  Gods  convey. 

Our  life  to  heaven’s  immortal  powers  we  trust,  6so 
Safe  in  their  care,  for  Heaven  protects  the  just. 

Observant  of  his  voice,  Eumaeus  sat 
And  fed  recumbent  on  a  chair  of  state. 

Then  instant  rose,  and  as  he  moved  along 
Twas  riot  all  amid  the  Suitor-throng,  6S5  > 

They  feast,  they  dance,  and  raise  the  mirthful  song.J 

Ver.  675.]  Here  a  verse  is  omitted,  as  follows : 

May  Jove  destroy  them  ere  we  mischief  feel!  W. 
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aTill  now  declining  toward  the  close  of  day. 

The  sun  obliquely  shot  his  dewy  ray. 

This  book  does  not  fully  comprehend  the  space  of  one  day : 
it  begins  with  the  morning,  and  ends  before  night,  so  that  the 
time  here  mentioned  by  the  Poet,  is  the  evening  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  day.  P. 
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THE  FIGHT  OF  ULYSSES  AND  IRUS. 

THE  beggar  Irus  insults  Ulysses  ;  the  Suitors 
promote  the  quarrel ,  in  which  Irus  is  worsted ,  and 
miserably  handled.  Penelope  descends 3  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  presents  of  the  Suitors.  The  Dialogue 
of  Ulysses  with  Eurymachus.  P. 
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NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 


HOMER  has  been  severely  blamed  for  describing  Ulysses,  a 
king,  entering  the  lists  with  a  beggar:  Rapin  affirms,  that  he  de¬ 
means  himself  by  engaging  with  an  unequal  adversary.  The 
objection  would  be  unanswerable,  if  Ulysses  appeared  in  his  royal 
character :  but  it  is  as  necessary  in  epick  poetry,  as  on  the  the¬ 
atre,  to  adopt  the  behaviour  of  every  person  to  the  character  he 
is  to  represent,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  Would  it  not  have 
been  ridiculous  to  have  represented  him,  while  he  was  disguised 
in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  refusing  the  combat,  because  he  knew 
himself  to  be  a  king  ?  and  would  not  such  a  conduct  have  endan¬ 
gered  a  discovery  ?  Ought  we  not  rather  to  look  upon  this  episode 
as  an  instance  of  the  greatness  of  the  calamities  of  Ulysses,  who 
is  reduced  to  such  uncommon  extremities  as  to  be  set  upon  a 
level  with  the  meanest  of  wretches  ?  P. 
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vv  HILE  fix’d  in  thought  the  pensive  hero  sat, 

A  mendicant  approach’d  the  royal  gate  ; 

A  surly  vagrant  of  the  giant  kind. 

The  stain  of  manhood,  of  a  coward  mind  ; 

From  feast  to  feast,  insatiate  to  devour  a 

He  flew,  attendant  on  the  genial  hour. 

Him  on  his  mother’s  knees,  when  babe  he  lay. 

She  named  Arnaeus  on  his  natal  day : 

NOTES. 

Ver.  8.  She  navi'd  Arnceus - ]  It  seems  probable  from 

this  passage,  that  the  mother  gave  the  name  to  the  child  in  the. 
days  of  Homer ;  though  perhaps  not  without  the  concurrence 
<}f  the  father  :  thus  in  the  Scriptures  it  is  said  of  Leah,  that 
she  bare  a  son  and  called  his  name  Reuben  ;  and  again,  she  called 
his  name  Simeon  ;  and  the  same  is  frequently  repeated  both  of 
Leah  and  Rachel.  In  the  age  of  Aristophanes,  the  giving  a 
name  to  the  child  seems  to  have  been  a  divided  prerogative  be¬ 
tween  the  father  and  mother:  for  in  his  there  is  a  dis¬ 

pute  between  Strcpsiades  and  his  wife,  concerning  the  name  of 
VOL.  II,  N 
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But  Irus  his  associates  call’d  the  boy,  ^ 

Practis’d,  the  common  messenger  to  fly  ;  it)  > 

Irus,  a  name  expressive  of  the’  employ.  3 

From  his  own  roof,  with  meditated  blows, 

—  \ 

He  strove  to  drive  the  man  of  mighty  woes. 

Hence  dotard,  hence!  and  timely  speed  thy  way. 
Lest  dragg’d  in  vengeance  thou  repent  thy  stay ;  15 
See  how  with  nods  assent  yon  princely  train  ! 

But  honouring  age,  in  mercy  I  refrain : 

their  son :  the  wife  was  of  noble  birth,  and  would  therefore 
give  him  a  noble  name ;  the  husband  was  a  plain  villager,  and 
was  rather  for  a  name  that  denoted  frugality :  but  the  woman 
not  waiving  the  least  branch  of  her  prerogative,  they  compro¬ 
mised  the  affair,  by  giving  the  child  a  compounded  name  that 
implied  both  frugality  and  chivalry,  derived  from  (petto  to  spare , 
and  iWoc  an  horse  ;  and  the  young  cavalier’s  name  was  Phidip- 
pides.  Eustathius  affirms,  that  anciently  the  mother  named  the 
child;  and  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  in  Avib.  quotes  a 
fragment  from  Euripides  to  this  purpose  from  a  play  called 
iEgeus. 

“  What  was  the  name  given  on  the  tenth  day  by  the  mother  to 
thee ,  the  child?”  Dacier  tehs  us,  that  the  ndme  of  Arnaeus  was- 
prophetic  from  the  sheep  the  glutton  would  devour  when  he  came 
to  manhood ;  but  this  is  mere  fancy,  and  it  is  no  reason,  be¬ 
cause  he  proved  a  glutton,  that  therefore  the  name  foretold  it : 
one  might  rather  think  the  fondness  of  the  mother  toward  her 
infant,  suggested  a  very  different  view  :  she  gave  the  name  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  wishes,  and  flattered  herself  that  he  would  prove 
a  very  rich  man,  a  man  of  many  flocks  and  herds :  and  therefore 
she  called  him  ’Apv3t7o$:  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  because 
all  riches  originally  consisted  in  flocks  and  herds.  P. 

Ver.  11.  Irus ,  a  name  expressive  of  the*,  employ.  To  under¬ 

stand  this,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Irus;  it  comes  from  e’/pw,  which  signifies  nuncio;  Irus  was 
therefore  so  called,  because  he  was  a  public  messenger;  and 
Iris  bears  that  name  as  the  messenger  of  the  Qods ;  rl 
hnayyiKhu,*  ’AyfsAoj.  HesyckillS .  P. 
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In  peace  away  !  lest,  if  persuasions  fail, 

This  arm  with  blows  more  eloquent  prevail. 

To  whom,  with  stern  regards:  O  insolence,  2 a 
Indecently  to  rail  without  offence ! 

What  bounty  gives,  without  a  rival  share  ; 

I  ask,  what  harms  not  thee,  to  breathe  this  air : 
Alike  on  alms  we  both  precarious  live  : 

And  canst  thou  envy,  when  the  great  relieve  ?  25 

Know  from  the  bounteous  heavens  all  riches  flow. 
And  what  man  gives,  the  Gods  by  man  bestow ; 
Proud  as  thou  art,  henceforth  no  more  be  proud. 
Lest  I  imprint  my  vengeance  in  thy  blood; 

Old  as  I  am,  should  once  my  fury  burn,  30 

How  would’st  thou  fly,  nor  even  in  thought  return  ! 

Mere  woman-glutton !  (thus  the  churl  replied) 

A  tongue  so  flippant,  with  a  throat  so  wide ! 

Why  cease  I,  Gods  1  to  dash  those  teeth  away. 

Like  some  vile  boar’s,  that  greedy  of  his  prey  35 

r  \  »  :  /  T.J1  •  •**'.  i  .  1 

Ver.  28.]  The  sense  is  not  given.  The  subjoined  version  is 
exact : 

Be  not  too  prompt  at  fists,  nor  rouse  my  rage : 

Old  as  I  am,  thy  chest  and  lips  with  blood 
I  else  shall  stain  ;  and  thus  to-morrow  find 
Less  molestation ;  for  Ulysses’  house, 

I  ween,  will  see  its  visitor  no  more*  \V. 

Ver.  34. - To  dash  those  teeth  atcoy, 

Like  some  vile  boar's.~\ 

These  words  refer  to  a  custom  that  prevailed  in  former  ages  ;  it 
was  allowed  to  strike  out  the  teeth  of  any  beast  which  the  owner 
found  in  his  grounds :  Eustathius  informs  us,  that  this  was  a 
custom  or  law  among  the  people  of  Cyprus  ;  but  from  what 
Homer  here  speaks,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  general  practice  ; 
at  least  it  was  in  use  amongst  the  Ithacans.  P, 
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Uproots  the  bearded  corn  ?  rise,  try  the  fight. 

Gird  well  thy  loins,  approach  and  feel  my  might : 
Sure  of  defeat  before  the  peers  engage  ; 

Unequal  fight !  when  youth  contends  with  age  ! 

Thus  in  a  wordy  war  their  tongues  display  40 

» 

More  fierce  intents,  preluding  to  the  fray  ; 

Antinous  hears,  and  in  a  jovial  vein, 

Thus  with  loud  laughter  to  the  Suitor-train. 

This  happy  day  in  mirth,  my  friends  employ. 

And  lo  !  the  Gods  conspire  to  crown  our  joy.  41 
See  ready  for  the  fight,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Yon  surly  mendicants  contentious  stand  ; 

Why  urge  we  not  to  blows?  Well  pleas’d  they  spring 
Swift  from  their  seats,  and  thickening  form  a  ring. 

To  whom  Antinous.  Lo !  enrich’d  with  blood  50 
A  kid’s  well-fatted  entrails  (tasteful  food) 

On  glowing  embers  lie  ;  on  him  bestow 
The  choicest  portion  who  subdues  his  foe ; 

Grant  him  unrivalled  in  these  walls  to  stay. 

The  sole  attendant  on  the  genial  day.  55 

The  lords  applaud  :  Ulysses  then  with  art. 

And  fears  well-feign’d,  disguis’d  his  dauntless  heart : 

Worn  as  I  am  with  age,  decay’d  with  woe; 

Say,  is  it  baseness,  to  decline  the  foe  ? 

Hard  conflict !  when  calamity  and  age  6o 

With  vigorous  youth,  unknown  to  cares,  engage ! 

Ver.  37.  Gird  t veil  thy  loins.~\  We  may  gather  from  hence 
the  manner  of  the  single  combat ;  the  champions  fought  naked, 
and  only  made  use  of  a  cincture  round  the  loins  out  of  de¬ 
cency.  Homer  directly  affirms  it,  when  Ulysses  prepares  for 
the  fight.  ]?, 
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Yet  fearful  of  disgrace,,  to  try  the  day 
Imperious  hunger  bids,  and  I  obey  ; 

But  swear,  impartial  arbiters  of  right. 

Swear  to  stand  neutral,  while  we  cope  in  fight.  65 

The  peers  assent :  when  straight  his  sacred  head 
Telemachus  uprais’d,  and  sternly  said. 

Stranger,  if  prompted  to  chastise  the  wrong 
Of  this  bold  insolent,  confide,  be  strong  ! 

The’  injurious  Greek  that  dares  attempt  a  blow,  70 
That  instant  makes  Telemachus  his  foe ; 

And  these  my  friends*  shall  guard  the  sacred  ties 
Of  hospitality,  for  they  are  wise. 

Then  girding  his  strong  loins,  the  king  prepares 
To  close  in  combat,  and  his  body  bares  ;  75 

Broad  spread  his  shoulders,  and  his  nervous  thighs 
By  just  degrees,  like  well-turn’d  columns,  rise  : 

*  Antinous  and  Eurymachus. 

Ver.  64.  But  swear,  impartial  arbiters  of  right , 

Swear  to  stand  neutral ,  while  we  cope  in  fight."] 

This  is  a  very  necessary  precaution  :  Ulysses  had  reason  to  ap¬ 
prehend  that  the  Suitors  would  interest  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  Irus  who  was  their  daily  attendant,  rather  than  in  that  of  a 
perfect  stranger.  Homer  takes  care  to  point  out  the  prudence 
of  Ulysses  upon  every  emergence :  besides,  he  raises  this  fray 
between  two  beggars  into  some  dignity,  by  requiring  the  sanction 
of  an  oath  to  regulate  the  laws  of  the  combat.  It  is  the  same 
solemnity  used  in  the  Iliad  between  Paris  and  Menelaiis,  and  re¬ 
presents  these  combatants  engaging  with  the  formality  of  two 
heroes.  P. 

Ver.  72.  And  these  my  friends  shall  guard  the  sacred  ties 
Of  hospitality ,  for  they  are  wise.] 

When  Telemachus  speaks  these  words,  he  is  to  be  supposed  to 
turn  to  Eu^machus  and  Antinous,  to  whom  he  directs  his  dis¬ 
course.  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  an  artful  piece  of  flattery 
in  Telemachus,  and  he  makes  use  of  it  toengage  thesetwo  princes, 
who  were  the  chief  of  the  Suitors,  on  his  side.  P. 

Ver.  77*]  The  simile  is  due  to  the  translator  only.  W. 
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Ample  his  chest,  his  arms  are  round  and  long, 

And  each  strong  joint  Minerva  knits  more  strong, 
(Attendant  on  her  chief :)  the  Suitor-crowd  so 
With  wonder  gaze,  and  gazing  spread  aloud  ; 

Irus,  alas  I  shall  Irus  be  no  more. 

Black  Fate  impends,  and  this  the'  avenging  hour ! 
Gods  !  how  his  nerves  a  matchless  strength  proclaim : 
Swell  o'er  his  well-strung  limbs,  and  brace  his  frame! 

Then  pale  with  fears,  and  sickening  at  the  sight,  s 6 
They  dragg'd  the’  unwilling  Irus  to  the  fight ; 
From  his  blank  visage  fled  the  coward  blood. 

And  his  flesh  trembled  as  aghast  he  stood  : 

O  that  such  baseness  should  disgrace  the  light !  90 
O  hide  it,  death,  in  everlasting  night ! 

(Exclaims  Antinous)  can  a  vigorous  foe 
Meanly  decline  to  combat  age  and  woe  ? 

Ver.  82.  Irus ,  alas !  shall  Irus  he  no  more.']  This  is  literally 
translated :  I  confess  I  wish  Homer  had  omitted  these  little  col¬ 
lusions  of  words  :  he  sports  withTpo?  aVpo?.  It  is  a  low  conceit, 
alluding  to  the  derivation  of  Irus ,  and  means  that  he  shall  never 
more  be  a  messenger.  The  translation,  though  it  be  verbal,  yet 
is  free  from  ambiguity  and  the  joke  concealed  in  <*Vpo< ; ;  this  will 
be  evident  if  we  substitute  another  name  in  the  place  of  Irus  ;  we 
may  say  Achilles  shall  be  no  longer  Achilles ,  without  descending 
from  the  gravity  of  epick  poetry.  P. 

The  rhyme  is  bad.  I  think  Ogilby  preferable,  as  he  is  far 
more  close  to  his  author : 

Irus,  I  doubt,  will  by  this  bargain  lose. 

What  thighs,  his  rags  now  off,  the  old  man  shews !  W. 

Ver.  88.3  This  line  is  interpolated  by  the  translator.  W. 

Ver.  90.]  Mr.  Cawper,  of  all  the  translators  alone,  gives  a 
just  representation  of  his  author.  \ 

Now,  wherefore  liv'st,  and  why  wast  ever  born,. 

Thou  mountain-mass  of  earth  1  if  such  dismay 
Shake  thee  at  thought  of  combat  with  a  man 
^ncient  as  he,  and  worn  with  r^any  woes  ?  W. 
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But  hear  me,  wretch  !  if  recreant  in  the  fray, 

That  huge  bulk  yield  this  ill- contested  day,  95 

Instant  thou  sail’st,  to  Echetus  resign’d  ; 

A  tyrant,  fiercest  of  the  tyrant-kind. 

Who  casts  thy  mangled  ears  and  nose  a  prey 
To  hungry  dogs,  and  lops  the  man  away. 

While  with  indignant  scorn  he  sternly  spoke,  100 
In  every  joint  the  trembling  Irus  shook. 

Now  front  to  front  each  frowning  champion  stands. 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  adverse  hands. 

The  chief  yet  doubts,  or  to  the  shades  below 

To  fell  the  giant  at  one  vengeful  blow,  105 

# 

Or  save  his  life  ;  and  soon  his  life  to  save 
The  king  resolves,  for  mercy  sways  the  brave. 

That  instant  Irus  his  huge  arm  extends. 

Full  on  his  shoulder  the  rude  weight  descends  : 

Ver.  96.  Instant  thou  sail’st ,  to  Echetus  resign’d ; 

A  tyrant,  fiercest  of  the  tyrant  kind,~\ 

The  tradition  concerning  Echetus  stands  thus  :  he  was  a  king  of 
Epirus,  the  son  of  Euchenor  and  Phlogea :  he  had  a  daughter 
called  Metope,  or  as  others  affirm,  Amphissa ;  she  being  cor¬ 
rupted  by  iEchmodicus,  Echetus  put  out  her  eyes,  and  con¬ 
demned  her  to  grind  pieces  of  iron  made  in  the  resemblance  of 
corn ;  and  told  her  she  should  recover  her  sight  when  she  had 
ground  the  iron  into  flour.  He  invited  jEchmodicus  to  an  en¬ 
tertainment,  and  cut  off  the  extremities  from  all  parts  of  his 
body,  and  cast  them  to  the  dogs  ;  at  length  being  seized  with 
madness,  he  fed  upon  his  own  flesh,  and  died.  P. 

Ver.  106.]  The  resemblance  to  the  original  here  is  none.  I 
give  a  literal  translation  : 

Or  tumble  prostrate  with  a  gentler  blow. 

A  gentler  blow  seem’d  wiser,  lest  the  Greeks 
Be  led  to  scan  him  with  too  nice  survey. 

This  sentiment  our  translator  presently  introduces  out  of  it’s 
place,  but  very  happily.  \V, 
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The  sage  Ulysses,,  fearful  to  disclose  no 

The  hero  latent  in  the  man  of  woes. 

Check'd  half  his  might ;  yet  rising  to  the  stroke. 
His  jaw-bone  dash’d ;  the  crashing  jaw-bone  broke : 
Down  dropp’d  he  stupid  from  the  stunning  wound  ; 
His  feet  extended,  quivering,  beat  the  ground ;  its 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  spout  a  purple  flood ; 

His  teeth,  all  shatter’d,  rush  inmix’d  with  blood. 

The  peers  transported,  as  outstretch’d  he  lies. 
With  bursts  of  laughter  rend  the  vaulted  skies  : 

Then  dragg’d  along,  all  bleeding  from  the  wound, 
His  length  of  carcass  trailing  prints  the  ground;  121 
Rais’d  on  his  feet,  again  he  reels,  he  falls, 

'’Till  prop’d,  reclining  on  the  palace  walls; 

Then  to  his  hand  a  staff  the  victor  gave, 

And  thus  with  just  reproach  address’d  the  slave.  12 5 
There  terrible  affright  the  dogs,  and  reign 
A  dreaded  tyrant  o’er  the  bestial  train  ! 

Rut  mercy  to  the  poor  and  stranger  show. 

Lest  Heaven  in  vengeance  send  some  mightier  woe. 

Scornful  he  spoke,  and  o’er  his  shoulder  flung  130  } 
The  broad  patch’d  scrip  ;  the  scrip  in  tatters  hung  > 
Ill  join’d,  and  knotted  to  a  twisted  thong.  3 

Then,  turning  short,  disdain’d  a  further  stay ; 

Rut  to  the  palace  measur’d  back  the  way. 

Ver.  122.]  This  verse  has  no  authority  from  the  original.  W. 
Ver.  128.]  Homer  is  misrepresented  in  this  verse,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  Chapman's  translation,  sufficiently  exact: 

Where  leaving  him,  he  put  into  his  hand 
A  staffe,  and  bad  him  there  use  his  command 
On  swine  and  dogs  ;  and  not  presume  to  be 
Lord  of  the  guests  and  of  the  beggery.  W; 
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There  as  he  rested,  gathering  in  a  ring  135 

The  peers  with  smiles  addrest  their  unknown  king : 

Stranger,  may  Jove  and  all  the’  aerial  powers, 

W  ith  every  blessing  crown  thy  happy  hours  ! 

Our  freedom  to  thy  prowess’d  arm  we  owe 
From  bold  intrusion  of  thy  coward  foe  ;  140 

Instant  the  flying  sail  the  slave  shall  wing 
To  Echetus,  the  monster  of  a  king. 

While  pleas'd  he  hears,  Antinous  bears  the  food, 
A  kid’s  well  fatted  entrails,  rich  with  blood  : 

The  bread  from  canisters  of  shining  mold  145 

Amphinomus  ;  and  wines  that  laugh  in  gold  : 

And  oh  !  (he  mildly  cries)  may  Heaven  display 
A  beam  of  glory  o’er  thy  future  day  ! 

Alas,  the  brave  too  oft  is  doom’d  to  bear 
The  gripes  of  poverty,  and  stings  of  care.  350 

To  whom  with  thought  mature  the  king  replies  : 
The  tongue  speaks  wisely,  when  the  soul  is  wise ; 
Such  was  thy  father  !  in  imperial  state. 

Great  without  vice,  that  oft  attends  the  great : 

Nor  from  the  sire  art  thou,  the  son,  declin’d  ;  155 

Then  hear  my  words,  and  grave  them  in  thy  mind ! 
Of  all  that  breathes,  or  groveling  creeps  on  earth. 
Most  vain  is  man  !  calamitous  by  birth. 

Ver.  143.]  The  translator  does  not  appear  to  have  discovered 
the  proprieties  of  his  author’s  expression  here,  which  will  be  more 
distinctly  seen  from  a  free  representation  of  the  verse  : 

He  spake  :  divine  Ulysses  caught  with  joy 
These  omen’d  words  of  blessings  on  his  life.  W. 
Ver.  154.]  Thus  more  faithfully : 

Virtuous  no  less,  than  opulent  and  great.  W. 

Ver.  157-]  Our  translator  has  not  done  justice  to  Homer  on 
this  occasion,  either  in  versification  or  in  sentiment :  it  remains, 
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To-day  with  power  elate,  in  strength  he  blooms  ; 
The  haughty  creature  on  that  power  presumes :  160 
Anon,  from  Heaven  a  sad  reverse  he  feels ; 
Untaught  to  bear,  ’gainst  Heaven  the  wretch  rebels. 
For  man  is  changeful,  as  his  bliss  or  woe ; 

Too  high  when  prosperous,  when  distrest  too  low. 
There  was  a  day,  when  with  the  scornful  great  165 
I  swell’ d  in  pomp  and  arrogance  of  state  ; 

Proud  of  the  power  that  to  high  birth  belongs ; 

And  used  that  power  to  justify  my  wrongs. 

Then  let  not  man  be  proud  :  but  firm  of  mind, 

Bear  the  best  humbly,  and  the  worst  resign’d  ;  170 
Be  dumb  when  heaven  afflicts  !  unlike  yon’  train 
Of  haughty  spoilers,  insolently  vain  ; 

Who  make  their  queen  and  all  her  wealth  a  prey  : 
But  Vengeance  and  Ulysses  wing  their  way. 

O  may’st  thou,  favour’d  by  some  guardian  power,  1 73 
Far,  far  be  distant  in  that  deathful  hour ! 

For  sure  I  am,  if  stern  Ulysses  breathe. 

These  lawless  riots  end  in  blood  and  death. 

Then  to  the  Gods  the  rosy  juice  he  pours, 

And  the  drain’d  goblet  to  the  chief  restores.  iso 
Stung  to  the  soul,  o’ercast  with  holy  dread. 

He  shook  the  graceful  honours  of  his  head  ; 

His  boding  mind  the  future  woe  forestalls. 

In  vain  ’  by  great  Telemachus  he  falls, 

therefore,  for  me  to  exhibit  a  simple  and  perspicuous  version  of 
the  passage : 

On  earth  no  creature  thrives  more  frail,  more  weak, 

Than  man,  of  all  that  breathe,  and  creep  the  ground. 

All  future  ills,  presumptuous,  he  defies, 

Whilst  Heaven  showers  comforts,  and  his  knees  are  strong. 
But,  when  the  Gods  a  sad  reverse  bestow, 

Jlis  mind,  impatient,  fretful,  hears  it’s  ills.  W. 
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For  Pallas  seals  his  doom  :  all  sad  he  turns  *  185 
To  join  the  peers  ;  resumes  his  throne,  and  mourns. 

Meanwhile  Minerva  with  instinctive  fires 
Thy  soul,  Penelope,  from  heaven  inspires  ; 

With  flattering  hopes  the  Suitors  to  betray. 

And  seem  to  meet,  yet  fly,  the  bridal  day,  190 

Thy  husband’s  wonder,  and  thy  son’s,  to  raise ; 

And  crown  the  mother  and  the  wife  with  praise. 
Then,  while  the  streaming  sorrow  dims  her  eyes. 
Thus  with  a  transient  smile  the  matron  cries. 

Eurynome  !  to  go  where  Riot  reigns  195 

I  feel  an  impulse,  tho’  my  soul  disdains ; 

To  my  loved  son  the  snares  of  death  to  show. 

And  in  the  traitor-friend  unmask  the  foe  ; 

Who  smooth  of  tongue,  in  purpose  insincere. 

Hides  fraud  in  smiles,  while  death  is  ambush’d  there. 

Go  warn  thy  son,  nor  be  the  warning  vain,  201 
(Replied  the  sagest  of  the  royal  train) 

But  bathed,  anointed,  and  adorn’d  descend  ; 
Powerful  of  charms,  bid  every  grace  attend ; 

The  tide  of  flowing  tears  awhile  suppress  ;  205 

Tears  but  indulge  the  sorrow,  not  redress. 

Some  joy  remains  :  to  thee  a  son  is  given. 

Such  as  in  fondness  parents  ask  of  Heaven. 

Ver.  193.]  There  is  nothing  of  this  couplet  in  Homer;  our 
translator  might  take  the  hint  from  Daeier:  “  Avec  un  sourire 
“  qui  n’efh^oit  pas  la  tristesse  pcinte  dans  ses  yeax — The 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  expression  seems  not  ill  interpreted  by 
Hobbes  : 

Penelope  then  laught  not  knowing  why.  W. 

Ver.  207.]  Or  thus,  more  faithfully  : 

Now  to  your  son  those  years  mature  are  given, 

Fpr  which  your  fondest  prayer  was  made  to  Heaven.  \V* 
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Ah  me  !  forbear,  returns  the  queen,  forbear ; 

Oh  !  talk  not,  talk  not  of  vain  beauty’s  care  !  210 

No  more  I  bathe,  since  he  no  longer  sees 
Those  charms,  for  whom  alone  I  wish  to  please. 
The  day  that  bore  Ulysses  from  this  coast. 

Blasted  the  little  bloom  these  cheeks  could  boast. 
But  instant  bid  Autonoe  descend,  21 5 

Instant  Hippodame  our  steps  attend ; 

Ill  suits  it  female  virtue,  to  be  seen 
Alone,  indecent,  in  the  walks  of  men. 

Then  while  Eurynome  the  mandate  bears. 

From  heaven  Minerva  shoots  with  guardian  cares ; 
O’er  all  her  senses,  as  the  couch  she  prest,  221 
She  pours  a  pleasing,  deep,  and  deathlike  rest. 
With  every  beauty  every  feature  arms. 

Bids  her  cheeks  glow,  and  lights  up  all  her  charms, 
In  her  love-darting  eyes  awakes  the  fires,  225 

(Immortal  gifts  !  to  kindle  soft  desires) 

From  limb  to  limb  an  air  majestick  sheds. 

And  the  pure  ivory  o'er  her  bosom  spreads. 

Such  Venus  shines,  when  with  a  measur’d  bound 
She  smoothly  gliding  swims  the’  harmonious  round. 
When  with  the  Graces  in  the  dance  she  moves,  23 1 
And  fires  the  gazing  Gods  with  ardent  loves. 

Then  to  the  skies  her  flight  Minerva  bends. 

And  to  the  queen  the  damsel  train  descends  : 
Waked  at  their  steps,  her  flowing  eyes  unclose  :  235 
The  tear  she  wipes,  and  thus  renews  her  woes. 

Howe’er  ’tis  well ;  that  sleep  awhile  can  free 
With  soft  forgetfulness,  a  wretch  like  me ; 


W. 


Ver-  232.]  This  line  is  from  the  translator  only. 
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Oh  !  were  it  given  to  yield  this  transient  breath ! 
Send,  oh  !  Diana,  send  the  sleep  of  death !  240 

Why  must  I  waste  a  tedious  life  in  tears. 

Nor  bury  in  the  silent  grave  my  cares  ? 

O  my  Ulysses  !  ever-honour’d  name  ! 

For  thee  I  mourn,  ’till  death  dissolves  my  frame. 

Thus  wailing,  slow  and  sadly  she  descends,  243 
On  either  hand  a  damsel -train  attends  : 

Full  where  the  dome  its  shining  valves  expands. 
Radiant  before  the  gazing  peers  she  stands ; 

A  veil  translucent  o’er  her  brow  display’d. 

Her  beauty  seems,  and  only  seems,  to  shade  :  25* 

Sudden  she  lightens  in  their  dazzled  eyes. 

And  sudden  flames  in  every  bosom  rise  ; 

They  send  their  eager  souls  with  every  look, 

'’Till  silence  thus  the’  imperial  matron  broke  : 

O  why  !  my  son,  why  now  no  more  appears  255 
That  warmth  of  soul  that  urged  thy  younger  years  ? 
Thy  riper  days  no  growing  worth  impart, 

A  man  in  stature,  still  a  boy  in  heart ! 

Thy  well-knit  frame  unprofitably  strong. 

Speaks  thee  a  hero  from  a  hero  sprung  :  26'$ 

But  the  just  Gods  in  vain  those  gifts  bestow, 

O  wise  alone  in  form,  and  brave  in  show  ! 

Heavens  !  could  a  stranger  feel  Oppression’s  hand 
Beneath  thy  roof,  and  could’st  thou  tamely  stand  ? 
If  thou  the  stranger’s  righteous  cause  decline,  2 65 
His  is  the  sufferance,  but  the  shame  is  thine. 

Ver.  241.]  Chapman  lias  taken  a  better  likeness  of  his  author : 

- that  no  more  my  mone 

Might  waste  my  blood,  in  weepings  never  done: 

For  want  of  that  accomplisht  vertue  spher’d 

la  my  lov’d  lord,  to  all  the  Grewkes  prefer’d.  W. 
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To  whom  with  filial  awe,  the  prince  returns  : 
That  generous  soul  with  just  resentment  burns> 

Yet  taught  by  time,  my  heart  has  learn’d  to  glow. 
For  others’  good,  and  melt  at  others’  woe  :  270 

But  impotent  these  riots  to  repel, 

I  bear  their  outrage,  tho’  my  soul  rebel : 

Helpless  amid  the  snares  of  death  1  tread. 

And  numbers  leagued  in  impious  union  dread  : 

But  now  no  (Trime  is  theirs  :  this  wrong  proceeds  2 75 
From  lrus,  and  the  guilty  Irus  bleeds. 

O  would  to  Jove  !  or  her  whose  arms  display 
The  shield  of  Jove,  or  him  who  rules  the  day  ! 

That  yon’  proud  Suitors,  who  licentious  tread 
These  courts,  within  these  courts  like  Irus  bled  :  2 so 
Whose  loose  head  tottering,  as  with  wine  opprest. 
Obliquely  drops,  and  nodding  knocks  his  breast ; 
Powerless  to  move,  his  staggering  feet  deny 
The  coward  wretch  the  privilege  to  fly. 

Then  to  the  queen  Eurymachus  replies  ;  2S5 

O  justly  loved,  and  not  more  fair  than  wise  ! 

Should  Greece  thro’  all  her  hundred  states  survey 
Thy  finish’d  charms,  all  Greece  would  own  thy  sway* 
In  rival  crowds  contest  the  glorious  prize, 
Dispeopling  realms  to  gaze  upon  thy  eyes  :  290 

O  woman  !  loveliest  of  the  lovely  kind. 

In  body  perfect,  and  complete  in  mind  ! 

Ver.  269.]  This  couplet  bears  but  a  faint  likeness  of  it  s 
model,  which  may  be  thus  exhibited  : 

Nor  yet  my  mind  wants  prudence,  but  discerns 
The  good  and  bad,  beyond  my  childish  years.  W. 
Ver.  281 .]  The  whole  of  Homer’s  verse  may  be  fully  given  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  with  Ogilby : 

Nodding  his  head,  as  in  a  drunken  fit.  W, 
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Ah  me !  returns  the  queen,  when  from  this  shore 
Ulysses  sail’d,  then  beauty  was  no  more ! 

The  Gods  decreed  these  eyes  no  more  should  keep 
Their  wonted  grace,  but  only  serve  to  weep.  29G 
Should  he  return,  whate’er  my  beauties  prove. 

My  virtues  last ;  my  brightest  charm  is  love. 

Now,  Grief,  thou  all  art  mine !  the  Gods  o’ercast 
My  soul  with  woes,  that  long,  ah  long  must  last ! 
Too  faithfully  my  heart  retains  the  day  301 

That  sadly  tore  my  royal  lord  away  : 

He  grasp'd  my  hand,  and  Oh  my  spouse  !  I  leave 
Thy  arms,  (he  cried)  perhaps  to  find  a  grave  : 
Fame  speaks  the  Trojans  bold  ;  they  boast  the  skill 
To  give  the  feather’d  arrow  wings  to  kill,  306 
To  dart  the  spear,  and  guide  the  rushing  car 
With  dreadful  inroad  thro’  the  walks  of  war. 

My  sentence  is  gone  forth,  and  'tis  decreed 
Perhaps  by  righteous  Heaven  that  I  must  bleed  !  310 
My  father,  mother,  all,  I  trust  to  thee  ; 

To  them,  to  them  transfer  the  love  of  me : 

But  when  my  son  grows  man,  the  royal  sway 
Resign,  and  happy  be  thy  bridal  day ! 

Ver.  293.  J  I  shall  give  a  literal  version  of  Penelope’s  speech, 
as  a  measure  for  the  deviations  of  our  translator : 

The’  immortals  marr’d  my  charms  of  feature  then, 

And  shape,  when  Greece  for  Ilium  went  on  board. 

And  my  dear  spouse  Ulysses  join’d  the  train. 

Oh  !  should  he  come,  the  guardian  of  my  life ; 

Then  would  my  fame  with  fresher  beauties  bloom. 

Now  grief  consumes :  such  woes  my  demon  sends !  W. 
Ver.  312.  j  His  author  dictates  thus  : 

To  them  transfer,  encreas’d ,  the  love  of  me.  W. 

Ver.  313.  But  ivhen  my  son  grows  man ,  the  royal  sway 
Resign,  and  happy  be  thy  bridal  day.~\ 
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Such  were  his  words  ;  and  Hymen  now  prepares  315 
To  light  his  torch,  and  give  me  up  to  cares  ; 

The’  afflictive  hand  of  wrathful  Jove  to  bear  : 

A  wretch,  the  most  complete  that  breathes  the  air ! 
Fallen  even  below  the  rights  to  woman  due ! 
Careless  to  please,  with  insolence  ye  woo  l  320 
The  generous  lovers,  studious  to  succeed. 

Bid  their  whole  herds  and  flocks  in  banquets  bleed  ! 
By  precious  gifts  the  vow  sincere  display  : 

You,  only  you,  make  her  ye  love  your  prey. 

Well  pleas’d  Ulysses  hears  his  queen  deceive  325 
The  suitor-train,  and  raise  a  thirst  to  give : 

The  original  says,  resign  the  palace  to  Telemachus  :  this  is  spoken 
according  to  the  customs  of  antiquity :  the  wife,  upon  her  second 
marriage,  being  obliged  to  resign  the  house  to  the  heir  of  the 
family.  This  circumstance  is  inserted  with  great  judgment: 
the  Suitors  were  determined  to  seize  it  upon  marriage  with  Pe¬ 
nelope,  as  appears  from  the  second  Odyssey.  Penelope,  there¬ 
fore,  by  this  declaration  givres  the  Suitors  to  understand,  that  th© 
palace  belonged  not  to  her,  but  Telemachus.  This  assertion  has 
a  double  effect ;  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Suitors  less  warm  in 
their  addresses ;  or  if  they  persist,  to  set  the  injustice  done  to 
Telemachus  in  open  view.  P. 

Ver.  325.  Well  pleas'd  Ulysses  hears  Ids  queen  deceive 
The  suitor-train,  and  raise  a  thirst  to  give .] 

This  conduct  may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary  both  in  Pe¬ 
nelope  and  Ulysses ;  she  not  only  takes,  but  asks  presents  from 
persons  whom  she  never  intends  to  marry :  is  not  this  a  sign 
either  of  avarice  or  falsehood  2  and  is  not  Ulysses  equally  guilty, 
who  rejoices  at  it  ?  But  in  reality,  Penelope  is  no  way  faulty; 
she  deceives  the  Suitors  with  hopes  of  marriage  by  accepting 
these  presents,  but  it  is  for  this  sole  reason  that  she  accepts 
them  ;  she  intends  to  give  them  false  hopes,  and  by  that  method 
to  defer  the  nuptial  hour  :  it  is  not  injustice,  but  an  equitable 
reprisal ;  they  had  violently  wasted  her  treasures,  and  she 
artfully  recovers  part  of  them  by  a  piece  of  refined  manage¬ 
ment.  •  P. 
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False  hopes  she  kindles,  but  those  hopes  betray, 
And  promise,  yet  elude  the  bridal  day. 

While  yet  she  speaks  the  gay  Antinous  cries. 
Offspring  of  kings,  and  more  than  woman  wise  ! 
'Tis  right ;  ’tis  man’s  prerogative  to  give,  331 
And  custom  bids  thee  without  shame  receive ; 

Yet  never,  never,  from  thy  dome  we  move, 

’Till  Hymen  lights  the  torch  of  spousal  love. 

The  peers  dispatch  their  heralds  to  convey  335 
The  gifts  of  love ;  with  speed  they  take  the  way. 

A  robe  Antinous  gives  of  shining  dyes. 

The  varying  hues  in  gay  confusion  rise 
Rich  from  the  artist’s  hand  !  twelve  clasps  of  gold 
Close  to  the  lessening  waist  the  vest  infold  J  349 
Down  from  the  swelling  loins,  the  vest  unbound 
Floats  in  bright  waves  redundant  o’er  the  ground. 

A  bracelet  rich  with  gold,  with  amber  gay. 

That  shot  effulgence  like  the  solar  ray, 

Eurymachus  presents  :  and  ear-rings  bright,  315 
With  triple  stars,  that  cast  a  trembling  light* 
Pisander  bears  a  necklace  wrought  with  art ; 

And  every  peer,  expressive  of  his  heart, 

A  gift  bestovfs:  this  done,  the  queen  ascends. 

And  slow  behind  her  damsel-train  attends*  350 
Then  to  the  dance  they  form  the  vocal  strain* 
’Till  Hesperus  leads  forth  the  starry  train  ; 

And  now  he  raises,  as  the  day -light  fades. 

His  golden  circlet  in  the  deepening  shades  : 

Ver.  350.]  Homer  thus  ; 

Laden  with  gifts,  her  damsel  train  attends.  W. 

VOL.  w.  o 
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Three  vases  heap’d  with  copious  fires  display  355 
O’er  all  the  palace  a  fictitious  day  ; 

From  space  to  space  the  torch  wide -beaming  burns. 
And  sprightly  damsels  trim  the  rays  by  turns. 

To  whom  the  king  :  Ill  suits  your  sex  to  stay 
Alone  with  men !  ye  modest  maids,  away !  360 

Go,  with  the  queen  the  spindle  guide;  or  cull 
(The  partners  of  her  cares)  the  silver  wool; 

Be  it  my  task  the  torches  to  supply. 

Even  till  the  morning  lamp  adorns  the  sky : 

Even  till  the  morning,  with  unwearied  care,  365 
Sleepless  I  watch ;  for  I  have  learn’d  to  bear. 

Scornful  they  heard  :  Melantho,  fair  and  young, 
(Melantho,  from  the  loins  of  Dolius  sprung. 

Who  with  the  queen  her  years  an  infant  led. 

With  the  soft  fondness  of  a  daughter  bred)  370 
Chiefly  derides  :  regardless  of  the  cares 
Her  queen  endures,  polluted  joys  she  shares 
Nocturnal  with  Eurymachus  :  with  eyes 
That  speak  disdain,  the  wanton  thus  replies. 

Ver.  355.  Three  vases  heaped  with  copious fires  display 
O’er  all  the  palace  a  fictitious  day. ] 

The  word  in  the  Greek  is  Xa/W71?p,  or  a  vase  which  was  placed 
upon  a  tripod,  upon  which  the  ancients  burnt  dry  and  oftentimes 
odoriferous  wood,  to  give  at  once  both  perfume  and  light.  Eus¬ 
tathius  explains  it  by  %vt poVa?,  or  a  vessel  raised  on  feet  in  the 
nature  of  a  hearth.  Hesychius  explains  Xa^TrUp,  a  hearth 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  house  or  hall,  on  which  they  burnt 
dry  wood  with  intermingled  torches  to  enlighten  it.  It  is 
strange  that  there  is  no  mention  of  lamps,  but  only  torches  in 
Homer ;  undoubtedly  lamps  were  not  yet  in  use  in  Greece, 
although  much  earlier  found  out  by  the  Hebrews  :  thus  Exod. 
xxv.  6.  oil  is  mentioned,  and  injoined  to  be  used  in  giving  light 
to  the  sanctuary.  P. 
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Oh!  whither  wanders  thy  distemper’d  brain,  374 
Thou  bold  intruder  on  a  princely  train  ? 

Hence  to  the  vagrant’s  rendezvous  repair  ; 

Or  shun  in  some  black  forge  the  midnight  air. 
Proceeds  this  boldness  from  a  turn  of  soul. 

Or  flows  licentious  from  the  copious  bowl  ?  38Q 

Is  it  that  vanquished  Irus  swells  thy  mind  ? 

A  foe  may  meet  thee  of  a  braver  kind. 

Who,  shortening  with  a  storm  of  blows  thy  stay. 
Shall  send  thee  howling  all  in  blood  away  ! 

To  whom  with  frowns :  O  impudent  in  wrong  ! 
Thy  lord  shall  curb  that  insolence  of  tongue  ;  38(3 

Know  to  Telemachus  I  tell  the’  offence  : 

The  scourge,  the  scourge  shall  lash  thee  into  sense. 
With  conscious  shame  they  hear  the  stern  rebukej 
Nor  longer  durst  sustain  the  sovereign  look.  390 
Then  to  the  servile  task  the  monarch  turns 
His  royal  hands  :  each  torch  refulgent  burns 
With  added  day :  meanwhile  in  museful  mood, 
Absorpt  in  thought,  on  vengeance  fixed  he  stood. 
And  now  the  martial  Maid,  by  deeper  wrongs  395* 
To  rouse  Ulysses,  points  the  Suitors’  tongues  ; 
Scornful  of  age,  to  taunt  the  virtuous  man. 
Thoughtless  and  gay,  Eurymachus  began* 

Ver.  385.]  Our  translator  is  prolix,  inaccurate,  and  un-. 
happy.  I  crave  the  reader’s  indulgence  for  an  undisguised  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  reply : 

These  saucy  words  Telemachus,  thou  b — h  ! 

Shall  quickly  know,  and  mince  thee  limb  by  limb.  W. 
Ver.  389.]  This  is  very  poor.  Thus  his  original : 

These  words  alarm  tne  women  :  through  the  house 
They  scud  without  delay,  with  tottering  joints ; 
Persuaded,  he  would  see  his  threat  perform’d.  W. 
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Hear  me  (he  cries)  confederates  and  friends  ! 
Some  God  no  doubt  this  stranger  kindly  sends  ;  4(>o 
The  shining  baldness  of  his  head  survey. 

It  aids  our  torch-light,  and  reflects  the  ray. 

Then  to  the  king  that  levelled  haughty  Troy — 
Say,  if  large  hire  can  tempt  thee  to  employ 
Those  hands  in  work  ?  to  tend  the  rural  trade,  405 
To  dress  the  walk,  and  form  the’  embowering  shade  ? 
So  food  and  raiment  constant  will  I  give  : 

But  idly  thus  thy  soul  prefers  to  live, 

And  starve  by  strolling,  not  by  work  to  thrive. 

<  To  whom  incensed :  Should  we,  O  Prince,  engage 
In  rival  tasks  beneath  the  burning  rage  411 

Of  summer  suns ;  were  both  constrained  to  wield,  * 
Foodless,  the  scythe  along  the  burthened  field  ; 

Or  should  we  labour  while  the  ploughshare  wrounds. 
With  steers  of  equal  strength,  the’  allotted  grounds ; 
Beneath  my  labours,  how  thy  wondering  eyes  416 
Might  see  the  sable  field  at  once  arise  1 

’  •  ....  ,  ■  .  V 

Ver.  412. - -  mere  both  constrained  to  ml  eld y 

Foodless ,  the  scythe  along  the  burthen’ d field. ] 

I  doubt  not  but  such  employments  as  these,  now  only  suitable  to 
low  life,  will  seem  mean  to  many  readers,  and  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  epick  poetry :  it  is  no  defence  to  say  that  they  are 
mentioned  by  a  beggar,  and  therefore  agreeable  to  his  charac¬ 
ter  :  the  words  are  addressed  to  a  prince,  and  suppose  that  a 
skill  in  such  works  was  not  unusual  to  persons  of  eminent  sta¬ 
tions;  otherwise  the  challenge  of  Ulysses  is  ridiculously  ab¬ 
surd.  Who  could  forbear  laughing,  if  he  should  hear  one  of 
our  beggars  challenge  a  peer,  to  plough  or  mow  with  him  all  day 
without  eating  ?  The  truth  is,  the  greatest  persons  followed 
such  employments  without  any  diminution  of  their  dignities  ; 
jiay,  a  skill  in  such  works  as  agriculture  was  a  glory  even  to  a 
king:  Homer  here  places  it  upon  a  level  with  military  science, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  is  equalled 
to  glory  in  war.  P. 
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Should  Jove  dire  war  unloose,  with  spear,  and  shield. 
And  nodding  helm,  I  tread  the’  ensanguin'd  field, 
Fierce  in  the  van  :  then  wouldst  thou,  wouldst  thou, 
say,  420 

Misname  me  glutton,  in  that  glorious  day  ? 

No,  thy  ill  judging  thoughts  the  brave  disgrace ; 
5Tis  thou  injurious  art,  not  I  am  base. 

Proud  to  seem  brave  among  a  coward- train  ! 

But  know,  thou  art  not  valorous,  but  vain.  4?5 
Gods  !  should  the  stern  Ulysses  rise  in  might. 

These  gates  would  seem  too  narrow  for  thy  flight. 

While  yet  he  speaks,  Eurymachus  replies. 

With  indignation  flashing  from  his  eyes. 

Slave !  I  with  justice  might  deserve  the  wrong,  430 
Should  I  not  punish  that  opprobrious  tongue ! 
Irreverent  to  the  great,  and  uncontroll’d. 

Art  thou  from  wine,  or  innate  folly,  bold  ? 

Perhaps,  these  outrages  from  Irus  flow, 

A  worthless  triumph  o’er  a  worthless  foe !  435 

He  said,  and  with  full  force  a  footstool  threw  : 
Whirled  from  his  arm  with  erring  rage  it  flew; 
Ulysses,  cautious  of  the  vengeful  foe, 

Stoops  to  the  ground,  and  disappoints  the  blow, 

Not  so  a  youth  who  deals  the  goblet  round,  440 
Full  on  his  shoulder  it  inflicts  a  wound ; 

Dashed  from  his  hand  the  sounding  goblet  flies, 

He  shrieks,  he  reels,  he  falls,  and  breathless  lies. 

Ver.  426.]  Hobbes  may  serve  as  a  comment  on  this  passage ; 
But  should  Ulysses  come  and  find  you  here. 

You’d  think  the  door  (though  it  be  very  wide) 

As  you  are  running  out  too  narrow  were, 

So  glad  you’d  be  your  heads  to  save  or  hide,  W. 
Yer.  443.]  This  seems  to  be  carried  farther  than  the  latv* 
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Then  wild  uproar  and  clamour  mounts  the  sky, 
5Till  mutual  thus  the  peers  indignant  cry  ;  445" 

O  had  this  stranger  sunk  to  realms  beneath. 

To  the  black  realms  of  darkness  and  of  death. 

Ere  yet  he  trod  these  shores !  to  strife  he  draws 
Peer  against  peer;  and  what  the  weighty  cause  ? 

A  vagabond!  for  him  the  great  destroy  450 

In  vile  ignoble  jars  the  feast  of  joy. 

To  whom  the  stern  Telemachus  uprose! 

Gods  !  what  wild  folly  from  the  goblet  flows  ! 
Whence  this  unguarded  openness  of  soul. 

But  from  the  licence  of  the  copious  bowl  ?  455 

Or  heaven  delusion  sends :  but  hence,  away ! 

Force  1  forbear,  and  without  force  obey. 

Silent,  abashed,  they  hear  the  stern  rebuke, 

’Till  thus  Amphinomus  the  silence  broke, 

True  are  his  words,  and  he  whom  truth  offends 
Not  with  Telemachus,  but  truth  contends ;  461 

Let  not  the  hand  of  violence  invade 
The  reverend  stranger,  or  the  spotless  m^id  ; 
Retire  we  hence !  but  crown  with  rosy  wine 
The  flowing  goblet  to  the  powers  divine ;  465 

Guard  he  his  guest  beneath  whose  roof  he  stands: 
This  justice,  this  the  social  right  demands. 

The  peers  assent ;  the  goblet  Mulius  crown’d 
With  purple  juice,  and  bore  in  order  round; 

guage  of  his  original  will  warrant.  Chapman’s  version  is  gQQ$ 
4iiid  faithful : 

Downe  fel  the  sounding  ewre,  and  after  it, 

The  guiltlesse  page  lay  sprawling  in  the  dust. 

And  crying  oat.  W. 

•Yev.  444.3  Thus  Homer; 

-Through  the  dim  room  the  jSuitorjj  uproar  rais’d. 
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Each  peer  successive  his  libation  pours  470 

To  the  blest  Gods  that  fill  the’  aereal  bowers  ; 

Then  swill’d  with  wine,  with  noise  the  crowds  obey* 
And  rushing  forth  tumultuous,  reel  away. 

• 

Ver.  470.3  Each  peer  successive  his  libation  pours 
To  the  blest  Gods - 3 

We  have  already  observed  that  libations  were  made  to  the  Gods 
before  and  after  meals ;  here  we  see  the  Suitors  offer  their  liba¬ 
tion  before  they  retire  to  repose.  We  are  not  to  ascribe  this 
religious  act  to  the  piety  of  these  debauchees,  but  to  the  customs 
of  the  times ;  they  practise  not  true  religion,  but  only  the  exte¬ 
riors  of  it;  they  are  not  pious,  but  fashionable.  P. 

The  action  of  this  book  is  comprehended  in  a  very  short 
duration  of  time ;  it  begins  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
ends  at  the  time  when  the  Suitors  withdraw  to  repose ;  this  is 
the  evening  and  part  of  the  night  of  the  thirty-ninth  day.  P, 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  ULYSSES  TO  EURYCLEA. 

ULYSSES  and  his  son  remove  the  iveapons  out 
of  the  armory.  Ulysses  in  conversation  with  Pene¬ 
lope  gives  a  fictitious  account  of  his  adventures  ; 
then  assures  her  he  had  formerly  entertained  her 
husband  in  Crete ;  and  describes  exactly  his 
person  and  dress,  affirms  to  have  heard  of  him 
in  Phceacia  and  Thesprotia,  and  that  his  return 
is  certain,  and  within  a  month.  He  then  goes  to 
bathe,  and  is  attended  by  Euryclea,  who  discovers 
him  to  be  Ulysses  by  the  scar  upon  his  leg,  which 
he  formerly  received  in  hunting  the  wild  boar  on 
Parnassus.  The  Poet  inserts  a  digression }  relat¬ 
ing  that  accident,  wilh  all  its  particulars .  P, 
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NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 


THE  scene  still  continues  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses ;  but  new 
persons  are  introduced  to  carry  on  the  action,  and  diversify  the 
story  :  this  book  opens  with  a  repetition  from  the  sixteenth  ;  the 
ancients  marked  it  with  an  asterism,  without  any  obelisk,  to  shew 
that  it  was  here  inserted  with  propriety :  as  we  draw  nearer  the 
conclusion  of  the  poem,  the  repetitions  are  more  frequent.  Virgil 
has  generally  avoided  them,  and  indeed  it  may  be  observed,  that 
these  two  Poets  differ  in  nothing  more  than  the  manner  of  their 
elocution :  Virgil  is  full,  but  Homer  even  overflows :  and  this 
agrees  with  their  general  characters.  Homer  is  like  those  painters 
of  whom  Apelles  used  to  complain,  that  they  left  nothing  to  be 
imagined  by  the  spectator,  and  made  too  accurate  representa¬ 
tions  ;  but  Virgil  is  like  Timantes  in  Pliny.  Timanti  plurimum 
adfuit  ingenii ,  in  omnibus  operibus  ej?is  intelligitur  plus  semper 
quam  pingitur  :  and  again,  ostendit  etiam  qucc  occultat . 

Eustathius  observes,  that  the  unexpected  opportunity  to  re¬ 
move  the  arms  in  the  absence  of  the  Suitors,  occasions  this  repe¬ 
tition  :  in  the  sixteenth  book  Ulysses  told  Telemachus  he  would 
give  a  sign  when  he  should  make  the  removal,  despairing  of  an 
opportunity  to  give  a  publick  direction,  without  danger  from  the 
Suitors ;  he  therefore  wisely  lays  hold  of  the  present  hour  which 
happily  favours  his  desires,  and  injoins  the  arms  to  be  removed 
immediately.  P. 
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Consulting  secret  with  the  blue-eyed  Maid, 

Still  in  the  dome  divine  Ulysses  staid  : 

Revenge  mature  for  act  inflamed  his  breast : 

And  thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  addrest. 

Instant  convey  those  steely  stores  of  war  5 

To  distant  rooms,  disposed  with  secret  care : 

The  cause  demanded  by  the  suitor-train. 

To  sooth  their  fears  a  specious  reason  feign  : 

Say,  since  Ulysses  left  his  natal  coast. 

Obscene  with  smoke,  their  beamy  lustre  lost,  10" 
His  arms  deform’d  the  roof  they  wont  adorn  : 

From  the  glad  walls  inglorious  lumber  torn. 
Suggest,  that  Jove  the  peaceful  thought  inspired. 
Lest  they  by  sight  of  swords  to  fury  fired. 

Dishonest  wounds,  or  violence  of  soul,  1 5 

Defame  the  bridal  feast,  and  friendly  bowl. 
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The  prince,  obedient  to  the  sage  command. 

To  Euryclea  thus  •  Tiie  female  band 
In  their  apartments  keep  ;  secure  the  doors  : 

These  swarthy  arms  among  the  covert  stores  so 
Are  seemlier  hid  ;  my  thoughtless  youth  they  blame, 
Imbrown’d  with  vapour  of  the  smouldering  flame. 

In  happy  hour,  (pleas’d  Euryclea  cries) 

Tutor’d  by  early  woes,  grow  early  wise  ! 

Inspect  with  sharpen’d  sight,  and  frugal  care,  23 
Your  patrimonial  wealth,  a  prudent  heir. 

But  who  the  lighted  taper  will  provide, 

(The  female  train  retir’d)  your  toils  to  guide  ? 

Without  infringing  hospitable  right. 

This  guest  (he  cried)  shall  bear  the  guiding  light : 

I  cheer  no  lazy  vagrants  with  repast ;  31 

They  share  the  meal  that  earn  it  ere  they  taste.  .  v 
He  said ;  from  female  ken  she  strait  secures 
The  purpos’d  deed,  and  guards  the  bolted  doors  : 
Auxiliar  to  his  son,  Ulysses  bears  35} 

The  plumy-crested  helms  and  pointed  spears,  > 
With  shields  indented  deep  in  glorious  wars.  ) 
Minerva  viewless  on  her  charge  attends. 

And  with  her  golden  lamp  his  toil  befriends  r 
Not  such  the  sickly  beams,  which  unsincere,  40 
Gild  the  gross  vapour  of  this  nether  sphere  ! 

A  present  Deity  the  prince  confess'd. 

And  rapt  with  ecstacy  the  sire  address’d. 

What  miracle  thus  dazzles  with  surprise ! 

Distinct  in  rows  the  radiant  columns  rise  :  45 

NOTES. 

Yer.  40.]  This  grand  couplet  is  dilated  from  three  words: 
- a  light  most  beauteous  made.  W. 
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The  walls  where’er  my  wondering  sight  I  turn. 
And  roofs,  amidst  a  blaze  of  glory  burn  ! 

Some  visitant  of  pure  ethereal  race. 

With  his  bright  presence  deigns  the  dome  to  grace. 

Be  calm,  replies  the  sire  ;  to  none  impart,  50 
But  oft  revolve  the  vision  in  thy  heart : 

Celestials,  mantled  in  excess  of  light. 

Can  visit  unapproached  by  mortal  sight. 

Seek  thou  repose  ;  whilst  here  I  sole  remain, 

To’  explore  the  conduct  of  the  female  train  :  55 

The  pensive  queen  perchance  desires  to  know 
The  series  of  my  toils,  to  sooth  her  woe. 

With  tapers  flaming  day  his  train  attends, 

His  bright  alcove  the’  obsequious  youth  ascends ; 
Soft  slumberous  shades  his  drooping  eyelids  close, 
'’Till  on  her  eastern  throne  Aurora  glows.  6l 

Whilst,  forming  plans  of  death,  Ulysses  staid. 

In  council  secret  with  the  martial  Maid, 

Attendant  nymphs  in  beauteous  order  wait 
The  queen,  descending  from  her  bower  of  state.  63 
Her  cheeks  the  warmer  blush  of  Venus  wear. 
Chastened  with  coy  Diana’s  pensive  air. 

An  ivory  seat  with  silver  ringlets  graced. 

By  fam’d  Icmalius  wrought,  the  menials  placed  : 
With  ivory  silver’d  thick  the  foot-stool  shone,  70 
O’er  which  the  panther’s  various  hide  was  thrown. 
The  sovereign  seat  with  graceful  air  she  press’d ; 
To  different  tasks  their  toil  the  nymphs  address’d : 
The  golden  goblets  some,  and  some  restor’d 
From  stains  of  luxury  the  polish’d  board  :  7£ 

Ver.  71.]  Homer  says  only  a  large  slany  but  Ogilby  renders 
Which  soon  they  cover’d  with  a  dapled  skin.  W. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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These  to  remove  the’  expiring  embers  came. 

While  those  with  unctuous  fir  foment  the  flame. 

’Twas  then  Melantho  with  imperious  mien 
Renew’d  the’  attack,  incontinent  of  spleen  : 

Avaunt,  she  cried,  offensive  to  my  sight !  80 

Deem  not  in  ambush  here  to  lurk  by  night  * 

Into  the  woman -state  asquint  to  pry  ; 

A  day-devourer,  and  an  evening  spy  ! 

Vagrant  be  gone  !  before  this  blazing  brand 
Shall  urge — and  waved  it  hissing  in  her  hand.  85 

The’  insulted  hero  rolls  his  wrathful  eyes> 

And,  Why  so  turbulent  of  soul  ?  he  cries  ; 

Can  these  lean  shrivell’d  limbs  unnerv’d  with  age. 
These  poor  but  honest  rags,  enkindle  rage  ? 

In  crowds  we  wear  the  badge  of  hungry  Fate  ;  <>o 

And  beg,  degraded  from  superior  state  ! 

Constrain’d  !  a  rent  charge  on  the  rich  I  live  : 
Reduced  to  crave  the  good  I  once  could  give : 

A  palace,  wealth,  and  slaves  I  late  possess’d. 

And  all  that  makes  the  great  be  call’d  the  bless’d  : 
My  gate,  an  emblem  of  my  open  soul,  96 

Embraced  the  poor,  and  dealt  a  bounteous  dole. 
-Scorn  not  the  sad  reverse,  injurious  maid ! 

’Tis  Jove’s  high  will,  and  be  his  will  obey’d  ! 

Nor  think  thyself  exempt :  that  rosy  prime  100 
Must  share  the  general  doom  of  withering  time  : 

To  some  new  channel  soon,  the  changeful  tide 
Of  royal  grace  the’  offended  queen  may  guide ;  v 
And  her  loved  lord  unplume  thy  towering  pride.  ) 

K  ,  ‘  ? f r’H 

Ver.  85.]  This  clause  is  added  by  the  translator,  whose  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  preceding  speech  is  highly  elegant  and  spirited.  W. 

Ver.  94.]  Compare  a  translation  of  the  same  lines  in  book 
xvii.  verse  501. 
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Or  were  lie  dead,  ’tis  wisdom  to  beware ;  105 

Sweet  blooms  the  prince  beneath  Apollo’s  care; 
Your  deeds  with  quick  impartial  eye  surveys  : 
Potent  to  punish  what  he  cannot  praise. 

Her  keen  reproach  had  reach’d  the  sovereign’s  ear ; 
Loquacious  insolent !  she  cries,  forbear:  no 

To  thee  the  purpose  of  my  soul  I  told ; 

Venial  discourse  unblamed  with  him  to  hold  : 

The  storied  labours  of  my  wandering  lord. 

To  sooth  my  grief  he  haply  may  record  : 

Yet  him,  my  guest,  thy  venom’d  rage  hath  stung. 
Thy  head  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  thy  tongue  !  116 

But  thou  on  whom  my  palace  cares  depend, 
Eurynome,  regard  the  stranger-friend  : 

A  seat,  soft  spread  with  furry  spoils,  prepare ; 
Due-distant  for  us  both  to  speak,  and  hear.  12Q 
The  menial  fair  obeys  with  duteous  haste  : 

A  seat  adorn’d  with  furry  spoils  she  placed : 

%  '  * 

Ver.  106.  Sweet  blooms  the  prince  beneath  Apollo* s  care.]  It  may 
be  asked  why  Telemachus  is  said  to  owe  the  preservation  of  his 
life  to  Apollo  ?  Eustathius  answers,  that  he  was  called  "o  $to; 
zepoT(>6(p(&  by  antiquity;  and  that  Daphne  from  being  his  favourite 
was  named  xa £o0a?Aa  :  but  perhaps  that  epithet  was  appropriated 
to  Apollo,  because  all  immature  deaths  in  the  male  sex  were 
ascribed  to  him,  as  they  were  to  Diana  in  the  female ;  it  may 
therefore  be  said  with  great  propriety,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
favour  of  Apollo,  that  Telemachus  had  not  died  an  immature 
death,  or  that  he  was  arrived  to  manhood :  Eustathius  adds,  that 
Apollo  as  he  is  the  sun,  may  be  called  the  nourisher  of  all  things 
that  breathe,  as  well  as  of  the  inanimate  creation ;  it  is  owing 
to  his  influence  that  every  being  comes  to  maturity,  and  in  this 
sense  likewise  he  may  be  called  Kapol^ocp^.  What  Eustathius 
ascribes  to  Daphne,  Dacier  applies  to  Diana,  and  tells  us,  that 
she  was  called  Ka^Qx^/tz,  and  that  the  ancients  celebrated  a 
festival  in  her  honour  for  the  health  of  their  infants.  P. 

p  2 
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Due-distant  for  discourse  the  hero  sat : 

When  thus  the  sovereign  from  her  chair  of  state : 
Reveal,  obsequious  to  my  first  demand,  125 

Thy  name,  thy  lineage,  and  thy  native  land. 

He  thus  :  O  queen  !  whose  far-resounding  fame 
Is  bounded  only  by  the  starry  frame, 

Consummate  pattern  of  imperial  sway. 

Whose  pious  rule  a  warlike  race  obey  !  130 

In  wavy  gold  thy  summer  vales  are  dress’d  ; 

Thy  autumns  bend  with  copious  fruit  oppress’d; 
With  flocks  and  herds  each  grassy  plain  is  stored ; 
And  fish  of  every  fin  thy  seas  afford : 

Their  affluent  joys  the  grateful  realms  confess;  1 35 
And  bl^ss  the  power  that  still  delights  to  bless. 
Gracious  permit  this  prayer,  imperial  dame! 
Forbear  to  know  my  lineage,  or  my  name  : 

Urge  not  this  breast  to  heave,  these  eyes  to  weep ; 
In  sweet  oblivion  let  my  sorrow  sleep  !  140 

My  woes  awaked  will  violate  your  ear ; 

And  to  this  gay  censorious  train  appear 
A  winy  vapour  melting  in  a  tear. 

Their  gifts  the  Gods  resumed  (the  queen  rejoin’d) 
Exterior  grace,  and  energy  of  mind,  145 

When  the  dear  partner  of  my  nuptial  joy 
Auxiliar  troops  combin’d,  to  conquer-Troy. 

My  lord’s  protecting  hand  alone  would  raise 
My  drooping  verdure,  and  extend  my  praise  ! 

Peers  from  the  distant  Samian  shore  resort ;  150 

Here  with  Duiichians  join’d,  besiege  the  court : 

t  •  .  * 

Ver.  129.]  His  author  dictates, 

Like  some  great  pattern  of  imperial  sway  : 
and  the  pronoun  should  be  changed  from  thy  to  his  in  the  fob 
lowing  verses,  in  conformity  to  this  correction.  W. 
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Zacynthus,  green  with  ever-shady  groves. 

And  Ithaca,  presumptuous  boast  their  loves  : 
Obtruding  on  my  choice  a  second  lord, 

They  press  the  Hymensean  rite  abhorr’d. 

Misrule  thus  mingling  with  domestick  cares, 

I  live  regardless  of  my  state-affairs  : 

Receive  no  stranger- guest,  no  poor  relieve  ; 

But  ever  for  my  lord  in  secret  grieve  ! — 

This  art,  instinct  b)/  some  celestial  power, 

I  tried,  elusive  of  the  bridal  hour  : 

“Ye  peers,  I  cry,  who  press  to  gain  a  heart. 
Where  dead  Ulysses  claims  no  future  part ; 

“  Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  suit  suspend, 

'Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end  : 

Cease,  'till  to  good  Laertes  I  bequeath 
A  pall  of  state,  the  ornament  of  death. 

“  For  when  to  fate  he  bows,  each  Grecian  dame 
With  just  reproach  were  licens’d  to  defame, 

“  Should  he,  long  honour’d  in  supreme  command, 

“  Want  the  last  duties  of  a  daughter’s  hand.”  171 
The  fiction  pleas’d ;  their  loves  I  long  elude  ; 

The  night  still  ravell’d,  what  the  day  renew’d. 
Three  years  successful  in  my  art  conceal’d. 

My  ineffectual  fraud  the  fourth  reveal’d  :  j  75 

V  • 

Befriended  by  my  own  domestick  spies. 

The  woo.f  un wrought  the  suitor  train  surprise. 

% 

Ver.  16'J.]]  The  translation  here  is  too  concise.  Thus, 
Ogilby,  with  more  fidelity  : 

Them,  hasting  nuptials,  still  I  did  deceive  ; 

And  by  some  God  inspir’d,  obtained  leave. 

Ere  any  of  the  Suitors  I  espouse, 

A  curious  web  to  finish  in  my  house ^  W., 
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From  nuptial  rites  they  now  no  more  recede. 

And  fear  forbids  to  falsify  the  brede. 

My  anxious  parents  urge  a  speedy  choice,  iso 
And  to  their  suffrage  gain  the  filial  voice : 

For  rule  mature,  Telemachus  deplores 

His  dome  dishonour’d,  and  exhausted  stores. — 

But,  stranger !  as  thy  days  seem  full  of  fate, 

Divide  discourse,  in  turn  thy  birth  relate  :  185 

Thy  port  asserts  thee  of  distinguish’d  race  : 

No  poor  unfather’d  product  of  disgrace. 

Pi  incess  !  he  cries,  renew’d  by  your  command, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  my  native  land, 

Of  secret  grief  unseals  the  fruitful  source  :  jpo 

And  tears  repeat  their  long-forgotten  course ! 

So  pays  the  wretch,  whom  fate  constrains  to  roam. 
The  dues  of  nature  to  his  natal  home  ! — 

But  inward  on  my  soul  let  sorrow  prey  : 

Your  sovereign  will  my  duty  bids  obey.  195 

Crete  awes  the  circling  waves,  a  fruitful  soil  1 
And  ninety  cities  crown  the  sea-born  isle : 

Ver.  196,  8$c,  Crete — ]  Ifc  is  not  without  a  good  reason  that 
Ulysses  is  so  particular  in  the  geography  of  Crete :  he  does  it, 
that  Penelope ,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  he  speaks 
concerning  that  island,  may  be  induced  to  give  the  readier  cre¬ 
dit  to  his  succeeding  fictions.  In  the  Iliad,  Homer  calls  Crete 
Exxl6/*7roXn,  or  the  Island  with  a  hundred  cities,  lib.  ii, 

Crete’s  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  son?.^ 

Here  he  affirms  it  to  have  no  more  than  ninety.  Strabo  is  very 
full  upon  this  difficulty,  lib.  x.  Ephorus  (says  that  author)  judges 
that  ten  cities  were  built  by  the  Dorians  after  the  Trojan  war, 
under  Altheemenes  ;  and  therefore  Ulysses  here  mentions  Crete 
as  having  only  ninety  :  but  this  opinion  carries  no  probability. 
Others  affirm,  that  ten  cities  were  demolished  by  the  enemies  of 
Idomeneus  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture :  the  truth  is, 
Homer  does  not  affirm  that  there  were  a  hundred  cities  in  the 
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Mix’d  with  her  genuine  sons,,  adopted  names 
In  various  tongues  avow  their  various  claims  : 
Cydonians,  dreadful  with  the  bended  yew,  200 
And  bold  Pelasgi  boast  a  native’s  due  : 

The  Dorians,  plumed  amid  the  files  of  war. 

Her  foodful  glebe  with  fierce  Achaians  share  ; 
Cnossus,  her  capital  of  high  command  ; 

Where  sceptre’d  Minos  with  impartial  hand  205 
Divided  right ;  each  ninth  revolving  year. 

By  Jove  received  in  council  to  confer. 

time  of  the  war  with  Troy,  but  in  his  own  age ;  (for  the  Poet  in 
that  place  speaks  in  his  own  person)  if  he  had  put  the  words  into 
the  mouth  of  any  one  who  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  war,  he 
would  not  have  called  it  the  isle  of  the  hundred,  but  ninety 
cities,  according  to  this  description  of  Ulysses :  it  being  very 
improbable,  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  should  be  destroyed, 
cither  during  the  war,  or  after  the  return  of  Idomeneus ;  for 
Homer  himself  testifies  that  he  returned  safe  to  Crete  with  all 
his  soldiers,  lib.  iii.  of  the  Odyssey. 

And  those  whom  Idomen  from  Uion’s  plain 
Had  led,  securely  crost  the  dreadful  main. 

And  therefore  he  had  sufficient  forces  to  defend  his  country;  but 
though  we  allow  that  those  ten  cities  had  been  destroyed  after 
his  return,  yet  how  could  Ulysses  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it, 
having  neither  been  in  Crete,  nor  met  with  any  Cretan  to  inform 
him  in  all  his  voyages  ?  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  Crete  had  no  more  than  ninety  cities,  but  a 
hundred  in  the  days  of  Homer :  and  this  fully  reconciles  the 
Iliad  with  the  Odyssey  ;  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  Ulysses  that  speaks, 
in  the  Iliad,  Homer.  P. 

Ver.  206.  - -  Each  ninth  revolving  year ,  &c.J  This 

Minos,  king  of  Crete,  was  an  excellent  lawgiver;  and  as  Ephorus 
writes,  (says  Strabo)  to  give  his  laws  the  greater  veneration,  he 
used  to  descend  into  a  cave  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  pretend  that 
he  had  there  received  them  from  the  mouth  of  that  deity :  this  is 
the  reason  why  Homer  tells  us  he  conversed  with  Jupiter.  Thus 
also  Numa  Pompilius  boasted  of  the  same  favour  from  Algeria, 
9  make  his  decrees  to  be  received  by  the  Romans.  P^ 
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His  son  Deucalion  bore  successive  sway  ; 

His  son,  who  gave  me  first  to  view  the  day ! 

The  royal  bed  an  elder  issue  blest,  210 

Idomeneus,  whom  Ilian  fields  attest 
Of  matchless  deed  :  untrain’d  to  martial  toil 
I  lived  inglorious  in  my  native  isle,, 

Studious  of  peace ;  and  iEthon  is  my  name. 

’Twas  then  to  Crete  the  great  Ulysses  came  ;  215 

For  elemental  war  and  wintry  Jove 
From  Malea’s  gusty  cape  his  navy  drove 
To  bright  Lucina’s  fane  ;  the  shelfy  coast 
Where  loud  Amnisus  in  the  deep  is  lost. 

His  vessels  moor’d,  (an  incommodious  port !)  220 

The  hero  speeded  to  the  Cnossian  court : 

Ardent  the  partner  of  his  arms  to  find  ; 

In  leagues  of  long  commutual  friendship  join’d. 
Vain  hope !  ten  suns  had  warm’d  the  western  strand. 
Since  my  brave  brother  with  his  Cretan  band  225 
Had  sail’d  for  Troy  :  but  to  the  genial  feast 
My  honour’d  roof  receiv’d  the  royal  guest  ; 


Ver.  212.]  The  compass  of  two  lines  here  is  spun  from  one 
word  of  his  author,  which  may  be  thus  paraphrastically  given : 
- a  better  man  than  me.  W. 

Ver.  218.  To  bright  Lucina*  s  Jane.']  Strabo  informs  us  that 
upon  the  Amnissus  there  is  a  cave  sacred  to  Ilithya,  or  Lucina, 
who  presides  over  child-birth.  The  reason  given  by  Eustathius 
why  the  Poet  places  the  cave  by  that  river  is  too  frivolous  to  be 
recited :  ic  is  probable  that  this  was  called  the  cave  of  Ilithya, 
because  some  great  lady  had  made  use  of  it,  upon  an  occasion 
in  which  women  invoke  the  assistance  of  that  Goddess;  or 
perhaps  because  water  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  genera¬ 
tion  ;  the  temple  of  Lucina  could  not  be  placed  in  a  more  proper 
situation,  than  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  close  by  the  sea, 
Dacler.  P< 
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Beeves  for  his  train  the  Cnossian  peers  assign, 

A  publick  treat,  with  jars  of  generous  wine. 

Twelve  days,  while  Boreas  vex’d  the’  aerial  space. 
My  hospitable  dome  he  deign’d  to  grace  :  231 

And  when  the  north  had  ceas’d  the  stormy  roar. 

He  wing’d  his  voyage  to  the  Phrygian  shore. 

Thus  the  fam’d  hero,  perfected  in  wiles. 

With  fair  similitude  of  truth  beguiles  235 

The  queen’s  attentive  ear:  dissolv’d  in  woe. 

From  her  bright  eyes  the  tears  unbounded  flow. 

As  snows  collected  on  the  mountain  freeze; 

When  milder  regions  breathe  a  vernal  breeze. 

The  fleecy  pile  obeys  the  whispering  gales,  240 
Ends  in  a  stream,  and  murmurs  thro’  the  vales  : 

So,  melted  with  the  pleasing  tale  he  told, 

Down  her  fair  cheek  the  copious  torrent  roll’d : 

She  to  her  present  lord  laments  him  lost. 

And  views  that  object  which  she  wants  the  most ! 
Withering  at  heart  to  see  the  weeping  fair,  246 
His  eyes  look  stern,  and  cast  a  gloomy  stare  ; 


Ver.  228.  Beeves  for  his  train  the  Cnossian  peers  assign , 

A  publick  treat - ] 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  indeed  it  was  almost  impossible 
that  one  person  should  entertain  Ulysses  and  his  whole  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  twelve  vessels.  ri  his  passage  therefore  gives 
us  a  remarkable  custom  of  antiquity,  which  was,  that  when> 
any  person  with  too  great  a  number  of  attendants  arrived  in 
other  countries,  the  prince  received  the  chief  personage  and  his 
particular  friends,  and  the  rest  were  entertained  at  the  publick 
expence.  Dacier.  P. 

Ver.  247.]  This  verse  is  an  unnecessary  amplification,  and 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  general  purport  of  the  passage. 
Ogilby  is  unornamented,  but  faithful : 

But  kept  his  bright  eyes  drie,  like  horn  or  steel ; 

Though  he  within  did  like  compassion  feel.  W. 
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Of  horn  the  stiff  relentless  balls  appear, 

Or  globes  of  iron  fix'd  in  either  sphere ;  ^ 

Firm  wisdom  interdicts  the  softening  tear.  250  3 
A  speechless  interval  of  grief  ensues, 

'Till  thus  the  queen  the  tender  theme  renews. 

Stranger  !  that  e’er  thy  hospitable  roof 
Ulysses  graced,  confirm  by  faithful  proof : 

Delineate  to  my  view  my  warlike  lord,  2 55 

His  form,  his  habit,  and  his  train  record. 

’Tis  hard,  he  cries,  to  bring  to  sudden  sight 
Ideas  that  have  wing’d  their  distant  flight: 

Rare  on  the  mind  those  images  are  traced. 

Whose  footsteps  twenty  winters  have  defaced :  260 
But  what  I  can,  receive. — In  ample  mode, 

A  robe  of  military  purple  flow’d 

Ver.  262,  &c.  A  robe  of  military  purple,  &c.]  This  is  a  re- 
inarkable  passage,  and  gives  us  an  exact  description  of  the  habit 
of  a  king  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or  perhaps  still  earlier  in  the 
days  of  Ulysses.  Purple  seems  anciently  to  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  kings,  and  to  them  on  whom  they  bestowed  it ;  thus 
Judges  viii.  26.  the  sacred  historian  mentions  purple  raiment  that 
was  on  the  kings  of  Midian.  Thus,  Esther  viii.  15.  a  garment 
of  fine  linen  and  purple  is  given  to  a  favourite  of  king  Ahasuerus ; 
and  1  Maccabees  xliii.  the  Jews  made  a  decree,  that  Simon  should 
wear  purple  and  gold,  and  that  none  of  the  people  should  wear 
purple  or  a  buckle  of  gold  without  his  permission,  in  token  that 
he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Jews  ;  thus  also,  2  Mac.  x.  89. 
Alexander  sent  Jonathan  a  buckle  of  gold,  as  the  use  is  to  be 
given  to  such  as  are  of  the  king’s  blood.  Ulysses  is  here  drest 
much  after  the  same  manner  :  he  wears  purple,  and  a  buckle  or 
clasp  of  gold,  as  a  sign  of  his  regality.  But  what  I  would  chiefly 
observe  is,  that  the  art  of  embroidery  was  known  in  those  early 
ages,  nay  perhaps  was  in  greater  perfection  than  at  this  day  5 
the  embroidery  was  of  divers  colours,  as  we  may  gather  from 
the  epithet  applied  to  the  fawn,  arojxfto*.  Some  persons  indeed 
tell  us,  that  this  was  interwoven  into  the  cloth,  and  was  made  in 
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O  ’er  all  his  frame  :  illustrious  on  his  breast. 

The  double-clasping  gold  the  king  confest. 

In  the  rich  woof  a  hound,  Mosaick-drawn,  26$ 
Bore  on  full  stretch,  and  seiz’d  a  dappled  fawn  : 
Deep  in  the  neck  his  fangs  indent  their  hold  ; 

They  pant  and  struggle  in  the  moving  gold. 

Fine  as  a  filmy  web  beneath  it  shone 
A.  vest,  that  dazzled  like  a  cloudless  sun  :  270 

The  female  train  who  round  him  throng’d  to  gaze* 
In  silent  wonder  sigh’d  unwilling  praise. 

the  loom,  but  the  words  of  Homer  will  admit  of  the  other  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  it  is  evident  that  embroidery  was  known 
amongst  the  orientals  in  the  age  of  Ulysses,  from  Judges,  v.  30. 
Have  they  not  sped  ?  have  they  not  divided  the  prey,  to  Sisera  a 
prey  of  divers  colours  of  needle-work ,  of  divers  colours  of  needle - 
•work  on  both  sides ,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that  take  the  spoil? 
Here  is  evidently  mention  made  of  embroidery ;  and  perhaps 
such  was  this  robe  of  Ulysses  ;  but  however  this  be,  it  is  manifest 
that  all  manner  of  creatures  were  figured  upon  the  habit  of  great 
personages,  and  that  those  creatures  were  inwrought  so  naturally 
as  to  seem  to  be  alive.  P. 

Ver.  269.  ]  Ogilby  gives  his  author  literally,  and,  I  think,  with 
success : 

What  he  wore  under  shew’d  so  fine  and  thin, 

As  a  drie  onion’s  perspicable  skin.  W. 

Ver.  272.]  Here  our  translator  seems  indebted  to  Chapman  : 

- I  observ’d  beside 

His  inner  weed,  so  rarely  beautifide. 

That  dumbe  amaze  it  bred. 

After  this,  our  Poet  takes  the  liberty  of  omitting  no  fewer  than 
five  verses  of  his  original,  which  are  perspicuously  and  not  clum¬ 
sily  given  by  Chapman  : 

- But  (by  the  way) 

You  must  excuse  me,  that  I  cannot  say 
He  brought  this  suite  from  home  ;  or  had  it  there 
Sent  for  some  present ;  or  perhaps  elsewhere 
Receiv’d  it  for. his  guest-gift:  for  your  lord 
Had  friends  not  few :  the  fleete  did  not  afford 
Many  that  had  not  fewer.  W. 
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A  sabre,,  when  the  warrior  press’d  to  part, 

I  gave,  enamell’d  with  Vulcan ian  art  ; 

A  mantle  purple-tinged,  and  radiant  vest,  2 75} 

Dimension’d  equal  to  his  size,  exprest  >. 

Affection  grateful  to  my  honour’d  guest.  3 

A  favourite  herald  in  his  train  I  knew. 

His  visage  solemn  sad,  of  sable  hue  : 

Short  woolly  curls  o’erfleec’d  his  bending  head,  2S0 
O’er  which  a  promontory-shoulder  spread  : 

Eu ry bates  !  in  whose  large  soul  alone 
Ulysses  view  ’d  an  image  of  his  own. 

His  speech  the  tempest  of  her  grief  restor’d  ; 

In  all  he  told  she  recogniz’d  her  lord  :  285 

But  when  the  storm  was  spent  in  plenteous  showers^ 
A  pause  inspiriting  her  languish’d  powers, 

O  thou,  she  cried,  whom  first  inclement  fate 
Made  welcome  to  my  hospitable  gate. 

With  all  thy  wants  the  name  of  poor  shall  end ;  290 
Henceforth  live  honour’d,  my  domestick  friend 
The  vest  much  envied  on  your  native  coast. 

And  regal  robe  with  figur’d  gold  embost. 

In  happier  hours  my  artful  hand  employ’d. 

When  my  loved  lord  this  blissful  bower  enjoy’d :  295 
The  fall  of  Troy  erroneous  and  forlorn. 

Doom’d  to  survive,  and  never  to  return  * 

Then  he,  with  pity  touch’d:  O  royal  Dame!  } 
Your  ever-anxious  mind,  and  beauteous  frame,  > 
From  the  devouring  rage  of  grief  reclaim.  300  j 

Ver.  296.]  Ogilby’s  efforts  are  more  true  to  the  phraseology 
of  his  original : 

Who  went  to  Troy,  enforc’d  by  cruel  fate, 

That  cursed  town,  whose  very  name  I  hate.  W* 
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I  not  the  fondness  of  your  soul  reprove 
For  such  a  lord  !  who  crown’d  your  virgin-love 
With  the  dear  blessing  of  a  fair  increase ; 

Himself  adorn’d  with  more  than  mortal  grace  : 

Yet  while  I  speak,  the  mighty  woe  suspend  ;  305 

Truth  forms  my  tale  ;  to  pleasing  truth  attend. 

The  royal  object  of  your  dearest  care. 

Breathes  in  no  distant  clime  the  vital  air : 

In  rich  Thesprotia,  and  the  nearer  bound 
Of  Thessaly,  his  name  I  heard  renown’d  :  310 

Without  retinue,  to  that  friendly  shore 
Welcom’d  with  gifts  of  price,  a  sumless  store  ! 

His  sacrilegious  train,  who  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  God  of  daj^. 

Were  doom’d  by  Jove,  and  Phoebus’ just  decree, 
To  perish  in  the  rough  Trinacrian  sea. 

To  better  fate  the  blameless  chief  ordain’d, 

A  floating  fragment  of  the  wreck  regain’d. 

And  rode  the  storm  ;  ’till  by  the  billows  tost. 

He  landed  on  the  fair  Phaeacian  coast. 

That  race  who  emulate  the  life  of  Gods, 

Receive  him  joyous  to  their  blest  abodes  : 

Large  gifts  confer,  a  ready  sail  command. 

To  speed  his  voyage  to  the  Grecian  strand. 

But  your  wise  lord,  (in  whose  capacious  soul 
High  schemes  of  power  in  just  succession  roll) 

Ver.  301.]  This  part  of  the  version  is  a  very  inaccurate  re¬ 
presentation  of  his  author.  I  shall  offer  a  literal  translation  : 

— - - nor  yet  your  grief  I  blame  : 

What  woman,  but  her  youthful  spouse  might  mourn, 
(Crown’d  with  sweet  pledges  of  his  love)  tho*  far 
^xcell’d  by  thine,  whom  fame  has  rank’d  with  Gods.  W. 
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His  Ithaca  refus’d  from  favouring  Pate, 

’Till  copious  wealth  might  guard  his  regal  state. 
Phedon  the  fact  affirm’d,,  whose  sovereign  sway 
Thesprotian  tribes,  a  duteous  race  obey  :  330 

And  bade  the  Gods  this  added  truth  attest, 

(While  pure  libations  crown’d  the  genial  feast) 

That  anchor’d  in  his  port  the  vessels  stand. 

To  waft  the  hero  to  his  natal  land. 

I  for  Dulichium  urge  the  watery  way,  335 

But  first  the  Ulyssean  wealth  survey  : 

So  rich  the  value  of  a  store  so  vast 
Demands  the  pomp  of  centuries  to  waste  ! 

The  darling  object  of  your  royal  love. 

Was  journey’d  thence  to  Dodonean  Jove :  340 

By  the  sure  precept  of  the  silvan  shrine, 

To  form  the  conduct  of  his  great  design  : 

Irresolute  of  soul,  his  state  to  shrowd 
In  dark  disguise,  or  come,  a  king  avow’d. 

Thus  lives  your  lord  :  nor  longer  doom’d  to  roam. 
Soon  will  he  grace  this  dear  paternal  dome.  346 
By  Jove,  the  source  of  good,  supreme  in  power  1 
By  the  blest  genius  of  this  friendly  bower  ! 

I  ratify  my  speech  ;  before  the  sun 
His  annual  longitude  of  heaven  shall  run  ;  350 

When  the  pale  empress  of  yon’  starry  train  ^ 
In  the  next  month  renews  her  faded  wane,  ^ 

Ulysses  will  assert  his  righful  reign.  J 

Ver.  327.  His  Ithaca  refus'd  from  favouring  Fate> 

*  Till  copious  ivealth  might  guard  his  regal  state,"] 
Ulysses  amassed  great  riches  by  being  driven  from  country  to 
country :  every  prince  where  he  arrived  made  him  great  pre¬ 
sents,  according  to  the  laudable  customs  of  hospitality  in  former 
ages.  P. 
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What  thanks !  what  boon !  replied  the  queen  are 
due, 

When  time  shall  prove  the  storied  blessing  true :  355* 
My  lord’s  return  should  Fate  no  more  retard. 

Envy  shall  sicken  at  thy  vast  reward. 

But  my  prophet ick  fears,  alas  !  presage, 

The  wounds  of  Destiny’s  relentless  rage. 

I  long  must  weep  !  nor  will  Ulysses  come,  360 
With  royal  gifts  to  send  you  honour’d  home  !— 
Your  other  task,  ye  menial  train,  forbear: 

Now  wash  the  stranger,  and  the  bed  prepare  ; 

Ver.  360.]  This  is  inaccurate,  and  curtailed.  I  give  a  literal, 
version : 

Nor  will  Ulysses  come,  nor  you  obtain 
Dismission :  no  such  rulers  here  besides, 

Famed  among  men  like  him  (if  famed  indeed) 

To  greet  and  convoy  reverend  strangers  home.  W. 

Ver.  363.  Noxv  ivash  the  stranger ,  &c.]  This  was  one  of  the 
first  rites  of  hospitality  observed  towards  strangers,  amongst  the 
ancients ;  the  Scriptures  abound  with  instances  of  it  x  Abraham 
offers  water  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  angels  whom  he  mistook  for 
strangers,  §c.  There  was  also  a  bath  for  the  stranger,  but  this 
seems  to  have  been  a  greater  honour  (as  Dacier  observes)  than 
that  of  washing  the  feet ;  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed ;  the  daughters  of  the  family,  even 
young  princesses,  assisted  at  the  bath  ;  but  the  washing  the  feet 
was  an  office  committed  to  servants :  thus  the  daughter  of  Nestor, 
in  the  third  Odysse)',  bathed  Telemachus,  but  Ulysses  being  dis¬ 
guised  like  a  beggar,  Euryclea  washes  his  feet.  '1  his  agrees  ex¬ 
actly  with  another  passage  of  Scripture ;  when  David  sent  to  ask 
Abigail  to  wife,  1  Sam.  xxv.  41.  shemade  answer,  Let  thine  hand¬ 
maid  he  a  servant  to  tvash  the  feet  of' the  servants  of  my  Lord.  My 
memory  fails  me,  if  there  be  any  other  passage,  either  in  the  Iliad 
or  Odyssey,  where  this  practice  of  washing  the  feet  is  directly 
mentioned ;  the  reason  is,  this  was  an  office  performed  only  by 
inferior  persons  ;  the  bath  was  for  heroes  and  kings.  P. 
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With  splendid  palls  the  downy  fleece  adorn  2 
Uprising  early  with  the  purple  morn,  365 

His  sinews  shrunk  with  age,  and  stiff  with  toil. 

In  the  Warm  bath  foment  with  fragrant  oil. 

Then  with  Telemachus  the  social  feast 
Partaking  free,  my  sole  invited  guest. 

Whoe’er  neglects  to  pay  distinction  due,  370 

The  breach  of  hospitable  right  may  rue. 

The  vulgar  of  my  sex  I  most  exceed 
In  real  fame,  when  most  humane  my  deed  : 

And  vainly  to  the  praise  of  queen  aspire. 

If,  stranger  !  I  permit  that  mean  attire,  375 

Beneath  the  feastful  bower.  A  narrow  space  V 
Confines  the  circle  of  our  destin’d  race  ;  J* 

’Tis  ours,  with  good  the  scanty  round  to  grace.  3 
Those  who  to  cruel  wrong  their  state  abuse. 
Dreaded  in  life,  the  mutter’d  curse  pursues  ;  380 

By  death  disrobed  of  all  their  savage  powers. 

Then,  licens’d  rage  her  hateful  prey  devours. 

But  he  whose  inborn  worth  his  acts  commend. 

Of  gentle  soul,  to  human  race  a  friend  ; 

The  wretched  he  relieves  diffuse  his  fame,  335 
And  distant  tongues  extol  the  patron-name. 

Princess,  he  cried,  in  vain  your  bounties  flow 
On  me,  confirm’d,  and  obstinate  in  woe, 

Ver.  365.]  Thus  his  author : 

With  uoarmth  to  cheer  him  ’ till  the  purple  mom 
Then  in  the  bath  foment  with  fragrant  oil 
H  is  sinews —  W. 

Ver.  376.  J  The  termination  of  this  verse,  and  the  next  coup¬ 
let,  are  expanded  from  the  subjoined  clause  of  his  author : 

- for  short  is  human  date  : 

so  that  our  Poet  rather  followed  Virgil  than  Homer,  at  A En.  x. 
467.  W. 
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When  my  loved  Crete  receiv’d  my  final  view. 

And  from  my  weeping1  eyes  her  cliffs  withdrew,,  390 
These  tatter’d  weeds  (my  decent  robe  resign’d) 

I  chose,  the  livery  of  a  woeful  mind  ! 

Nor  will  my  heart-corroding  cares  abate 
With  splendid  palls,  and  canopies  of  state  : 
Low-couch’d  on  earth,  the  gift  of  sleep  I  scorn,  395 
And  catch  the  glances  of  the  waking  morn. 

The  delicacy  of  your  courtly  train 

To  wash  a  wretched  wanderer  would  disdain ; 

But  if,  in  tract  of  long  experience  tried. 

And  sad  similitude  of  woes  allied,  400 

Ver.  399.  But  if. \  in  tract  of  long  experience ,  &c.]  I  will  have 
an  old  woman  to  wash  me  (says  Ulysses.)  The  reason  of  this 
request  is  not  evident  at  first  view  ;  but  Eustathius  explains  it  by 
shewing  that  Ulysses  acts  thus  to  avoid  the  insults  and  contempt 
of  the  younger  damsels  of  Penelope,  who  had  sufficiently  out-* 
raged  him  in  this  and  the  preceding  book  ;  they  would  think 
themselves  degraded  by  performing  such  an  office  to  a  beggar. 
Eustathius  remarks,  that  some  ancient  criticks  rejected  three 
verses  here ;  it  is  absurd,  say  they,  that  Ulysses  should  chuse 
Euryclea  for  this  office,  who  was  the  only  person  who  could  dis¬ 
cover  him,  and  ruin  his  designs ;  he  knew  she  was  acquainted 
with  the  wound  that  afterwards  discovers  him  :  but  the  truth  is, 
Ulysses  knew  Euryclea  to  be  a  person  of  wisdom,  and  he  was  in 
hopes  to  draw  her  over  to  his  interest,  and  make  use  of  her  in  his 
affairs  in  the  future  parts  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  this  he  does  upon 
many  important  occasions,  in  particular  in  locking  up  the  palace 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  between  him  and  the  Suitors;  so  that 
by  her  means  he  prevents  the  report  of  that  great  incident  from 
being  carried  to  their  partizans  abroad ;  here  therefore  he  art¬ 
fully  brings  it  about,  that  Euryclea  should  be  assigned  to  this 
office,  not  only  to  avoid  the  insults  of  the  other  females,  but  to 
make  use  of  her  faithfulness  and  w  isdom  to  carry  on  his  designs, 
and  make  the  way  more  easy  to  the  Suitors’  destruction.  The 
choice  therefore  was  prudent :  she  was  aged,  and  acquainted 
with  human  miseries,  not  only  by  reason  of  her  age,  but  had 
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Some  wretch  reluctant  views  aerial  light, 

To  her  mean  hand  assign  the  friendly  rite. 

Pleas’d  with  his  wise  reply,  the  queen  rejoin’d  : 
Such  gentle  manners,  and  so  sage  a  mind. 

In  all  who  graced  this  hospitable  bower  405 

1  ne’er  discern’d,  before  this  social  hour. 

Such  servant  as  your  humble  choice  requires. 

To  light  receiv’d  the  lord  of  my  desires. 

New  from  the  birth  :  and  with  a  mother’s  hand 
His  tender  bloom  to  manly  growth  sustain’d  :  4ia 
Of  matchless  prudence,  and  a  duteous  mind; 

Tho’  now  to  life’s  extremest  verge  declined. 

Of  strength  superior  to  the  toil  assigned. — 

Rise,  Euryclea  !  with  officious  care 
For  the  poor  friend  the  cleansing  bath  prepare  :  415 
This  debt  his  correspondent  fortunes  claim. 

Too  like  Ulysses,  and  perhaps  the  same  ! 

Thus  old  with  woes  my  fancy  paints  him  now' ! 

For  age  untimely  marks  the  careful  brow. 

Instant  obsequious  to  the  mild  command,  420 
Sad  Euryclea  rose  :  with  trembling  hand 
She  veils  the  torrent  of  her  tearful  eyes  ; 

And  thus  impassion’d  to  herself  replies. 

herself  suffered  in  all  the  afflictions  of  Penelope  and  Telemachus; 
we  find  she  is  described  as  a  mother  to  the  whole  family,  and 
she  all  along  adopts  the  afflictions  of  it :  Eustathius,  therefore, 
may  perhaps  be  mistaken  when  he  asserts  this  to  be  an  instance 
of  ill  counsels  crowned  with  good  success.  But  then  it  may  be 
asked,  if  Euryclea  was  a  person  of  such  wisdom  and  fidelity, 
why  does  not  Ulysses  trust  her  with  the  secret  of  his  return  ? 
The  reason  is  plain,  it  would  not  only  have  been  contrary  to  his 
cautious  nature,  but  a  breach  of  all  decency  to  trust  himself  to 
Euryclea,  and  not  to  Penelope;  this  would  in  some  measure  have 
raised  the  character  of  the  servant  above  that  of  his  wife  and 
queen.  Part  of  this  note  I  am  indebted  for  to  M.  Dacier.  P* 
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Son  of  my  love,  and  monarch  of  my  cares  ! 

What  pangs  for  thee  this  wretched  bosom  bears !  42,5 
Are  thus  by  Jove  who  constant  beg  his  aid 
With  pious  deed,  and  pure  devotion,  paid ! 

He  never  dared  defraud  the  sacred  fane. 

Of  perfect  hetacombs  in  order  slain  : 

There  oft’  implored  his  tutelary  power,  430 

Long  to  protract  the  sad  sepulchral  hour  ; 

That  form’d  for  empire  with  paternal  care. 

His  realm  might  recognize  an  equal  heir. 

O  destin’d  head  !  The  pious  vows  are  lost ; 

His  God  forgets  him  on  a  foreign  coast ! —  43£ 

Perhaps,  like  thee,  poor  guest !  in  wanton  pride 
The  rich  insult  him,  and  the  young  deride  l 
Conscious  of  worth  reviled,  thy  generous  mind 
The  friendly  rite  of  purity  declined  ; 

My  will  concurring  with  my  queen’s  command,  ho 
Accept  the  bath  from  this  obsequious  hand. 

A  strong  emotion  shakes  my  anguish’d  breast ; 

In  thy  whole  form  Ulysses  seems  exp  rest : 

Of  all  the  wretched  harbour’d  on  our  coast. 

None  imaged  e’er  like  thee  my  master  lost.  445 
Thus  half  discover’d  thro’  the  dark  disguise, 

With  cool  composure  feign’d,  the  chief  replies  : 
You  join’d  your  suffrage  to  the  publick  vote; 

The  same  you  think,  have  all  beholders  thought. 

He  said :  replenish’d  from  the  purest  springs,  450 
The  laver  straight  with  busy  care  she  brings : 

Ver.  447. - the  chief  replies. This  is  very  artful  in. 

Ulysses:  if  lie  had  denied  the  resemblance,  it  might  have  given 
suspicion ;  he  therefore  confesses  it,  and  by  confessing  it  per¬ 
suades  Euryclea  that  he  is  not  the  real  Ulysses.  Dacier.  P. 

Q  2 
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In  the  deep  vase,  that  shone  like  burnish'd  gold. 
The  boiling  fluid  temperates  the  cold. 

Meantime  revolving  in  his  thoughtful  mind 
The  scar,  with  which  his  manly  knee  was  sign’d, 

Iiis  face  averting  from  the  crackling  blaze,  45(y 

.  * 

His  shoulders  intercept  the’  unfriendly  rays. 

Thus  cautious  in  the’  obscure  he  hoped  to  fly 
The  curious  search  of  Euryclea’s  eye. 

Cautious  in  vain  !  nor  ceas'd  the  dame  to  find  460 
The  scar,  with  which  his  manly  knee  was  sign’d. 

This  on  Parnassus  (combating  the  boar) 

With  glancing  rage  the  tusky  savage  tore. 

Attended  by  his  brave  maternal  race. 

His  grandsire  sent  him  to  the  silvan  chace,  4 65 

AutoJycus  the  bold:  (a  mighty  name 
For  spotless  faith  and  deeds  of  martial  fame  : 
Hermes  his  patron-god  those  gifts  bestow’d. 

Whose  shrine  with  weanling  lambs  he  wont  to  load.) 

Ver.  452.]  The  comparison  is  from  the  translator:  Homer 
says  only,  > 

- the  vase  on  all  sides  bright.  W. 

Ver.  456.  His  face  averting  from  the  crackling  blaze.  ]  The 
reason  why  Ulysses  turns  toward  the  darkness  is  to  avoid  dis¬ 
covery,  and  that  Euryclea  might  not  examine  him  too  curiously : 
but  this  is  not  the  whole  design  of  Homer,  the  Poet  thus  de¬ 
scribes  Ulysses  to  give  probability  to  the  future  story  ;  for  as 
Eustathius  judiciously  remarks,  it  is  from  this  action  alone  that 
the  fainting  of  Euryclea,  her  laying  her  hand  on  the  chin  of 
Ulysses,  his  seizure  of  her  throat  to  hinder  her  from  discovering 
him,  escape  the  notice  of  Penelope  ;  Ulysses  is  seated  out  of 
view,  and  withdrawn  from  observation.  Dacier,  P. 

I 

Ver.  468.  Hermes  his  patron-god  these  gifts  bestoitfd .]  The 
reason  why  Homer  attributes  these  gifts  to  Mercury  is,  because 
lie  was  the  president  of  societ}7,  or  of  all  things  that  are  acted 
v  ith  a  desire  of  concealment.  He  is  also  the  God  of  speech,  it 
therefore  appertained  to  that  Deity  to  guard  the  verity  of  it,  in 
particular  of  oaths,  being  the  president  of  speaking.  Dacier .  P. 
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His  course  to  Ithaca  this  hero  sped,  470 

When  the  first  product  of  Laertes'  bed 
Was  new  disclosed  to  birth  :  the  banquet  ends. 
When  Euryclea  from  the  queen  descends. 

And  to  his  fond  embrace  the  babe  commends. 

“  Receive,  she  cries,  your  royal  daughter’s  son ;  475 
"  And  name  the  blessing  that  your  prayers  have 
won." 

Then  thus  the  hoary  chief,  My  victor  arms 
“  Have  awed  the  realms  around  with  dire  alarms  ; 

“  A  sure  memorial  of  my  dreaded  fame 
“  The  boy  shall  bear ;  Ulysses  be  his  name  !  430 

“  And  when  with  filial  love  the  youth  shall  come 
To  view  his  mother’s  soil,  my  Delphick  dome 
fe  With  gifts  of  price  shall  send  him  joyous  home." 
Lured  with  the  promised  boon,  when  youthful  prime 
Ended  in  man,  his  mother’s  natal  clime  485 

Ulysses  sought ;  with  fond  affection  dear 
Amphithea’s  arms  receiv’d  the  royal  heir : 

Ver.  475.  “  Receive ,  she  cries,  your  royal  daughter's  son ,  &c.J 
We  have  here  an  ancient  custom  observed  by  the  Greeks :  the 
child  was  placed  by  the  father  upon  the  grandfather’s  knees,  as 
a  token  that  a  grandchild  was  the  most  agreeable  present  that  a 
son  could  make  to  a  father.  That  this  was  an  ancient  custom 
is  evident  from  the  Iliad,  where  the  father  of  Phoenix  imprecates 
the  Furies,  that  Phoenix  might  never  have  a  son  to  place  upon 
his  grandfather’s  knees. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  it  was  customary  in  Greece 
for  the  parents  to  name  the  child ;  here  the  grandfather  names 
Ulysses :  but  this  is  done  by  permission  of  the  parents,  for  Auto- 
Jycus  bids  them  give  the  name.  P. 

Ver.  484,]  All,  but  the  first  clause  of  this  couplet,  is  the 
redundancy  of  the  translation.  Chapman  is  simple,  neat,  and 
faithful ; 

For  these  faire  gifts  he  went,  and  found  all  grace 
Qf  hands,  and  words,  in  him,  and  all  his  race.  W, 
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Her  ancient  *lord  an  equal  joy  possest; 

Instant  he  bade  prepare  the  genial  feast : 

A  steer  to  form  the  sumptuous  banquet  bled,,  450 
Whose  stately  growth  five  flowery  summers  fed: 
His  sons  divide,  and  roast  with  artful  care 
The  limbs ;  then  all  the  tasteful  viands  share. 

Nor  ceased  discourse  (the  banquet  of  the  soul)  } 
’Till  Phoebus  wheeling'  to  the  western  goal  4 95  > 
Resigned  the  skies,  and  night  involved  the  pole.  3 
Their  drooping  eyes  the  slumberous  shade  opprest, 
Sated  they  rose,  and  all  retired  to  rest. 

Soon  as  the  Morn,  new-robed  in  purple  light, 
Pierced  with  her  golden  shafts  the  rear  of  night,  500 
Ulysses,  and  his  brave  maternal  race 
The  young  Autolyci,  assay  the  chace. 

Parnassus,  thick  perplexed  with  horrid  shades. 
With  deep-mouthed  hounds  the  hunter-troop  in¬ 
vades  ; 

What  time  the  sun,  from  ocean’s  peaceful  stream,  503 
Darts  o’er  the  lawn  his  horizontal  beam. 

The  pack  impatient  snuff  the  tainted  gale  * 

The  thorny  wilds  the  wood-men  fierce  assail : 

And  foremost  of  the  train,  his  cornel  spear 
Ulysses  waved  to  rouse  the  savage  war.  5*0 

Deep  in  the  rough  recesses  of  the  wood, 

A  lofty  copse,  the  growth  of  ages,  stood: 

Nor  winter’s  boreal  blast,  nor  thunderous  shower. 
Nor  solar  ray,  could  pierce  the  shady  bower, 

'  *  Autalycus, 

Ver.  494.]  This  thought  is  extraneous  to  his  author.  Wc 
may  thus  correct  the  liue  without  an  introduction  of  any 
novelties : 

Nor  ccast  the  banquet,  that  revives  the  soul  — .  W. 
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With  withered  foliage  strewed,  a  heapy  store !  515 
The  warm  pavilion  of  a  dreadful  boar. 

Roused  by  the  hounds’  and  hunters’  mingling  cries. 
The  savage  from  his  leafy  shelter  flies  : 

With  fiery  glare  his  sanguine  eye-balls  shine. 

And  bristles  high  impale  his  horrid  chine.  520 

Young  Ithacus  advanced,  defies  the  foe. 

Poising  his  lifted  lance  in  act  to  throw; 

The  savage  renders  vain  the  wound  decreed. 

And  springs  impetuous  with  opponent  speed  ! 

His  tusks  oblique  he  aim’d,  the  knee  to  gore ;  525 

Aslope  they  glanced,  the  sinewy  fibres  tore. 

And  bared  the  bone  :  Ulysses  undismay’d, 

Soon  with  redoubled  force  the  wound  repaid  ; 

To  the  right  shoulder-joint  the  spear  applied. 

His  further  flank  with  streaming  purple  dyed  :  53 0 
On  earth  he  rush’d  with  agonizing  pain  ;  V 

With  joy,  and  vast  surprise,  the’  applauding  train  > 
Viewed  his  enormous  bulk  extended  on  the  plain.  3 
With  bandage  firm  Ulysses’  knee  they  bound ; 
Then  chanting  mystick  lays,  the  closing  wound  535 

Ver.  535.  Then  chanting  mystick  lays ,  the  closing  wound 
Of  sacred  melody  corfessed  the  forcc.~\ 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  antiquity  of  that  idle  super¬ 
stition  of  curing  wounds  by  incantation  or  charms :  yet  Homer 
is  no  way  blameable  for  mentioning  it :  he  wrote  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  age,  which  whether  true  or  false  vindicates 
him  as  a  Poet.  Indeed  almost  all  other  Poets  have  spoken  more 
boldly  than  Homer  of  the  power  of  incantations ;  thus  Virgil, 

“  Carmina  vel  ccelo  possunt  deducere  lunam, 

“  Carminibus  Circe  socios  mutavit  Ulyssei, 

“  Frigidus  in  pratis  cantando  rumpitur  anguish* 

But  we  may  defend  Homer  from  Pliny,  who  has  thought  this 
point,  viz.  whether  charms  are  available  physically,  worthy  pf 
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Of  sacred  melody  confessed  the  force ; 

The  tides  of  life  regain’d  their  azure  course. 

The<;  back  they  led  the  youth  with  loud  acclaim  ; 
Autolycus,  enamoured  with  his  fame. 

Confirm’d  the  cure  :  and  from  the  Delphick  dome  540 
With  added  gifts  returned  him  glorious  home. 

He  safe  at  Ithaca  with  joy  received. 

Relates  the  chace,  and  early  praise  achieved. 

a  serious  discussion  ;  he  refers  to  this  passage  in  his  natural  His¬ 
tory,  lib.  xxviii.  cap .  1.  Dixit  Homerus  prqfluvium  sanguinis  vul- 
nerato  Jemine  Ulyssem  inhibuisse  carmine :  Theophrastus,  Ischiad¬ 
ic  os  sanare  ;  Cato  prodidit  Lvxatis  membris  carmen  auxdiari  : 
Varro,  Podagris.  Attalus  affirms,  that  if  a  man  chance  to  spy 
a  scorpion,  and  pronounce  the  word  dud ,  it  will  lie  still,  and 
never  shoot  his  sting.  I  think  these  grave  authors  outdo  even 
the  fictions  of  Poets ;  and  I  hardly  believe  that  any  of  them 
would  have  ventured  to  provoke  a  serpent  trusting  to  the  charm. 
But  we  are  to  understand  this  charm  not  merely  as  a  form  of 
words,  but  as  joined  with  musical  notes,  and  then  it  may  appear 
more  rational :  for  the  cure  qf  the  sciatica,  Theophrastus  com¬ 
mends  the  Phrygian  musick,  and  A.  Gellius  for  giving  ease  to 
it:  but  adds,  ut  Memoriae prodit am  est.  Apollonius  in  his  book 
de  Miris,  affirms  from  Theophrastus,  that  musick  cures  many 
diseases  both  of  mind  and  body.  And  the  same  author  affirms* 
that  many  in  his  time,  especially  the  Thebans,  used  the  pipe  for 
the  cure  of  several  sicknesses,  which  Galen  calls  x.xrxv\i7v  ra 
v inn,  super  loco  affect o  tibia  canere  ;  or  locu  dolentia  decantare. 
I  will  not  affirm  that  such  charms  of  musick  have  no  power  in 
some  maladies ;  every  one  knows  what  an  effect  the  harp  of 
David  had  over  the  spirits  of  Saul ;  but  we  have  either  lost,  or 
not  yet  found  out  the  art :  a  natural  reason  may  be  assigned  for 
it ;  for  as  the  musical  notes  move  the  air,  so  the  air  moves  the 
inward  spirits,  and  the  humours  of  the  body,  which  are  the  seat 
of  diseases;  so  that  by  this  new  motion  they  may  be  condensed, 
rarified,  dissipated,  or  expelled,  according  as  they  are  agitated 
pr  influenced  by  the  concussion  of  the  musical  notes ;  but  how¬ 
ever  this  be,  if  other  Poets  may  say  that  chax*ms  have  power  to 
,  stop  the  rivers  in  their  courses,  Homer  is  not  to  be  condemned 
for  ascribing  the  power  of  stopping  blood  to  incantations. — 
Mr ,  Cowley’s  notes  on  thejirst  book  of  his  Davideis ♦  P 
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Deep  o’er  his  knee  inseam'd,  remain'd  the  scar  : 
Which  noted  token  of  the  woodland  war  545 

When  Euryclea  found,  the’  ablution  ceased  ; 

Down  dropped  the  leg*,  from  her  slack  hands  re¬ 
leas’d  ; 

The  mingled  fluids  from  the  vase  redound  ; 

The  vase  reclining  floats  the  floor  around ! 

Smiles  dewed  with  tears  the  pleasing  strife  exprest 
Of  grief,  and  joy,  alternate  in  her  breast.  551 
Her  fluttering  words  in  melting  murmurs  died ; 

At  length  abrupt — My  son  ! — my  king  ! — she  cried. 

Ver.  551 .]  They  were  not  alternate ,  but  contemporary .  Thu?  j 
Of  grief  and  transport ,  labouring  in  her  breast ; 

Of  grief  and  transport  in  her  labouring  breast. 

Ver.  553.  - abrupt - My  son  ! - My  king!  she  cried. 3 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  this  dialogue  between  Ulysses  and 
Eurjclea  could  be  held  in  the  presence  of  Penelope,  and  she  not 
hear  it :  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  to  probability  ?  I  will  answer 
in  the  words  of  Eustathius :  The  Poet,  says  he,  is  admirably 
guarded  against  this  objection  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  men¬ 
tions  the  falling  of  Ulysses’s  leg  into  the  water,  the  sound  of  the 
vessel  from  that  accident,  the  overturning  of  it,  and  the  effusion 
of  the  water:  all  these  different  sounds  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  drown  the  voice  of  Euryclea,  so  as  it  might  not  be  heard  by 
Penelope ;  it  is  true,  she  could  not  but  observe  this  confusion 
that  happened  while  Euryclea  washes  ;  but  the  age  of  Euryclea 
plight  naturally  make  her  believe  that  all  this  happened  by  ac¬ 
cident  through  her  feebleness,  and  Penelope  might  be  persuaded 
that  it  was  thus  occasioned,  having  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
truth  :  besides,  what  is  more  frequent  on  the  theatre  than  to 
speak  to  the  audience,  while  the  persons  on  the  stage  are  sup¬ 
posed  not  to  hear?  In  reality  it  is  evident  that  Ulysses  and 
Euryclea  were  at  a  proper  distance  from  Penelope,  probably  out 
of  decency  while  the  feet  were  washing ;  for  as  soon  as  that  office 
is  over,  Homer  tells  us  that  Ulysses  drew  nearer  to  the  fire  where 
Feaelope  sat,  that  fie  might  resuine  the  conference.  P. 
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His  neck  with  fond  embrace  infolding  fast, 

Full  on  the  queen  her  raptured  eye  she  cast,  55S 
Ardent  to  speak  the  monarch  safe  restor’d : 

But  studious  to  conceal  her  royal  lord, 

Minerva  fixed  her  mind  on  views  remote. 

And  from  the  present  bliss  abstracts  her  thought. 
His  hand  to  Euryclea’s  mouth  applied. 

Art  thou  foredoomed  my  pest  ?  the  hero  cried: 

Thy  milky  founts  my  infant  lips  have  drained: 

And  have  the  Fates  thy  babbling  age  ordained 
To  violate  the  life  thy  youth  sustained  ? 

An  exile  have  I  told  with  weeping  eyes. 

Full  twenty  annual  suns  in  distant  skies: 

At  length  returned,  some  God  inspires  thy  breast 
To  know  thy  king,  and  here  I  stand  confest. 

This  heaven-discovered  truth  to  thee  consigned. 
Reserve,  the  treasure  of  thy  inmost  mind :  570 

Else  if  the  Gods  my  vengeful  arm  sustain. 

And  prostrate  to  my  sword  the  suitor-train ; 

With  their  lewd  mates,  thy  undistinguished  age 
Shall  bleed  a  victim  to  vindictive  rage. 

Then  thus  rejoined  the  dame,  devoid  of  fear  : 
What  words,  my  son,  have  passed  thy  lips  severe ! 
Deep  in  my  soul  the  trust  shall  lodge  secured; 
With  ribs  of  steel,  and  marble  heart,  immured. 
When  Heaven,  auspicious  to  thy  right  avow’d. 

Shall  prostrate  to  thy  sword  the  suitor-crowd,  5S0 
The  deeds  I’ll  blazon  of  the  menial  fair  ; 

The  lewd  to  death  devote,  the  virtuous  spare. 

Thy  aid  avails  me  not,  the  chief  replied  ; 

My  own  experience  shall  their  doom  decide 
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A  witness-judge  precludes  a  long  appeal:  585 

Suffice  it  thee  thy  monarch  to  conceal. 

He  said  :  obsequious  with  redoubled  pace. 

She  to  the  fount  conveys  the’  exhausted  vase  : 

The  bath  renewed,  she  ends  the  pleasing  toil 
With  plenteous  unction  of  ambrosial  oil.  590 

Adjusting  to  his  limbs  the  tattered  vest,  ^ 

His  former  seat  received  the  stranger  guest ;  > 

Whom  thus  with  pensive  air  the  queen  addrest.  3 

Tho’  night,  dissolving  grief  in  grateful  ease. 

Your  drooping  eyes  with  soft  oppression  seize,  595 
Awhile,  reluctant  to  her  pleasing'  force. 

Suspend  the  restful  hour  with  sweet  discourse. 

The  day  (ne’er  brighten’d  with  a  beam  of  joy  !) 

My  menials,  and  domestick  cares  employ  : 

And,  unattended  by  sincere  repose,  600 

The  night  assists  my  ever- waking  woes  : 

When  nature’s  hushed  beneath  her  brooding*  shade. 
My  echoing  griefs  the  starry  vault  invade. 

Ver.  586.]  Chapman  is  more  accurate: 

Be  thou  then  silent,  and  leave  God  the  rest.  W. 

Ver.  587.]  This  circumstance  is  from  Virgil,  ^En.  iv.  641. 

- Ilia  gradum  studio  celerabat  anili. 

Iler  step  she  quicken’d  with  the  zeal  of  age.  W, 

Ver.  590.  With  plenteous  unction - ]  We  arc  not  to  ima¬ 

gine  that  this  custom  of  anointing  the  feet  was  an  instance  of 
luxury ;  it  prevailed  over  the  oriental  world  solely  out  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  to  avoid  offensiveness  in  those  hot  regions.  This  cus¬ 
tom  prevailed  many  ages  after  Homer,  and  we  have  an  instance 
of  it  in  the  woman  who  washed  the  feet  of  our  Lord  and  Sa¬ 
viour  with  tears,  and  anointed  them  with  oil.  This  place  is  a 
plain  proof  that  oil  was  used  after  washing  the  feet  as  well  as 
after  bathing. 

Ver.  602.]  This  contraction  is  inelegant,  nor  is  the  passage, 
in  general,  executed  with  the  customary  felicity  of  this  Poet. 
I  shall  subjoin  a  literal  representation  of  it : 
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As  when  the  months  are  clad  in  flowery  green. 

Sad  Philomel,  in  bowery  shades  unseen,  605 

To  vernal  airs  attunes  her  varied  strains  ; 

And  Itylus  sounds  warbling  o’er  the  plains: 

When  night  arrives,  and  all  in  bed  repose, 

Me,  on  my  couch  reclined,  thick  woes  assail. 

With  sharp  sensation  rankling  round  my  heart.  W. 

Ver,  605.  Sad  Philomel ,  &c.]  Homer  relates  this  story 
very  differently  from  later  authors :  he  mentions  nothing  of 
Progne,  Tereus,  or  Pandion,  unless  that  name  be  the  same 
with  Pandareus  ;  Itylus  likewise  is  by  them  called  Itys.  The 
story  is  thus,  according  to  these  writers  :  Philomela  was  the 
wife  of  Tereus  king  of  Thrace,  she  had  a  sister  named  Progne, 
whom  Tereus  ravished  and  cut  her  tongue  out,  that  she  might 
not  discover  the  crime  to  Philomela  ;  but  Progne  betrayed  it  by 
weaving  the  story  in  a  piece  of  embroidery ;  upon  this  Philo¬ 
mela  slew  her  own  son  Itys  or  Itylus,  and  served  up  his  flesh  to 
the  table  of  her  husband  Tereus ;  which  being  made  known  to 
him,  he  pursues  Philomela  and  Progne,  who  are  feigned  to  be 
changed  into  birds  for  their  swift  flight  into  Athens,  by  which 
they  escaped  the  revenge  of  Tereus.  Philomela  is  fabled  to 
be  turned  into  a  nightingale,  and  Progne  into  a  swallow ;  it 
being  observed  by  Pausanias,  that  no  swallow  ever  builds  in 
Thrace,  or  nightingale  is  ever  seen  there,  as  hating  the  country 
of  Tereus.  But  Homer  follows  a  different  history;  Pandareus 
son  of  Merops  had  three  daughters,  Merope,  Cleothera,  and 
Aedon ;  Pandareus  married  his  eldest  daughter  Aedon  to  Ze- 
thus  brother  of  Amphion,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  Odyssey  ; 
$he  had  an  only  son  named  Itylus ;  and  being  envious  at  the 
numerous  family  of  her  brother-in-law  Amphion,  she  resolves 
to  murder  Amaleus  the  eldest  of  her  nephews ;  her  own  son 
Itylus  was  brought  up  with  the  children  of  Amphion,  and  lay 
in  the  same  bed  with  this  Amaleus.  Aedon  directs  her  son 
Itylus  to  absent  himself  one  night  from  the  bed,  but  he  forgets 
her  orders ;  at  the  time  determined,  she  conveys  herself  into 
the  apartment,  and  murthers  her  own  son  Itylus,  by  mistake, 
instead  of  her  nephew  Amaleus :  upon  this,  almost  in  distrac¬ 
tion,  she  begs  the  Gods  to  remove  her  from  the  race  of  human¬ 
kind  ;  they  grant  her  prayer,  and  change  her  into  a  nightin¬ 
gale,  J\ 
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Young  Itylus,  his  parents’  darling  joy  !  -\ 

Whom  chance  misled  the  mother  to  destroy :  f 

Now  doom'd  a  wakeful  bird  to  wail  the  beauteous  £ 
boy:  61  o) 

So  in  nocturnal  solitude  forlorn, 

r  r  ,  ?  ,  i  i  ‘  * 

A  sad  variety  of  woes  I  mourn  ! 

My  mind  reflective,  in  a  thorny  maze 
Devious  from  care  to  care  incessant  strays. 

Now,  wavering  doubt  succeeds  to  long  despair :  615 
Shall  I  my  virgin-nuptial-vow  revere  ; 

And  joining  to  my  son's  my  menial  train. 

Partake  his  councils,  and  assist  his  reign  ? 

Or,  since  mature  in  manhood,  he  deplores 

His  dome  dishonoured,  and  exhausted  stores,  620 

Shall  I,  reluctant !  to  his  will  accord; 

And  from  the  peers  select  the  noblest  lord ; 

So  by  my  choice  avowed,  at  length  decide 
These  wasteful  love-debates,  a  mourning  bride  ? 

A  visionary  thought  I'll  now  relate  ;  625 

Illustrate,  if  you  know,  the  shadowed  fate. 

A  team  of  twenty  geese  (a  snow-white  train  !) 
Fed  near  the  limpid  lake  with  golden  grain. 

Amuse  my  pensive  hours.  The  bird  of  Jove  629 
Fierce  from  his  mountain-eyrie  downward  drove  ; 
Each  favourite  fowl  he  pounced  with  deathful  sway. 
And  back  triumphant  winged  his  airy  way. 

My  pitying  eyes  effused  a  plenteous  stream. 

To  view  their  death  thus  imaged  in  a  dream  : 

With  tender  sympathy  to  soothe  my  soul,  635 

A  troop  of  matrons,  fancy-formed,  condole. 

But  whilst  with  grief  and  rage  my  bosom  burned. 
Sudden  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  returned : 
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Perched  on  the  battlements  he  thus  began, 

(In  form  an  eagle,,  but  in  voice  a  man.)  640 

O  queen  !  no  vulgar  vision  of  the  sky 
I  come,  prophetick  of  approaching  joy  : 

View  in  this  plumy  form  thy  victor  lord  ;  1 

The  geese  (a  glutton  race)  by  thee  deplored,  V 
Portend  the  Suitors  fated  to  my  sword.  645  ) 

This  said,  the  pleasing  feathered  omen  ceas’d. 
When  from  the  downy  bands  of  sleep  releas’d. 

Fast  by  the  limpid  lake  my  swan-like  train 
I  found,  insatiate  of  the  golden  grain. 

The  vision  self-explained  (the  chief  replies)  65# 
Sincere  reveals  the  sanction  of  the  skies  : 

Ulysses  speaks  his  own  return  decreed ; 

And  by  his  sword  the  Suitors  sure  to  bleed. 

Hard  is  the  task,  and  rare,  the  queen  rejoin’d. 
Impending  destinies  in  dreams  to  find  :  655 

Immured  within  the  silent  bower  of  Sleep, 

Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep  : 

Ver.  641.]  This  is  not  accurate,  nor  is  the  rhyme  faultless. 
Ogilby  is  plain  and  faithful: 

Icarius’  daughter,  be  not  so  dismaid  : 

This  not  a  dream,  no  fleeting  fancy  this, 

But  certain  truth.  W, 

Ver.  649.]  Thus,  more  faithfully  : 

Feeding ,  I  found,  as  erst ,  the  golden  grain.  \V. 

Ver.  656.  Immured  within  the  silent  bower  of  Sleep ,  &c. ] 
This  seems  to  be  a  bold  fiction,  and  commentators  have  laboured 
hard  to  shew  the  reason  of  it :  some  imagine,  that  by  the  horn 
is  meant  a  tunick  of  the  eye,  which  is  called  horny ;  and  that 
the  ivory  represents  the  teeth  ;  and  that  by  these  allusions  the 
Poet  intended  to  express  that  what  we  hear  spoken  may  be  false, 
but  what  we  see  must  infallibly  be  true :  that  is,  according  to 
this  fable,  the  ivory  gate  emits  falsehood,  that  of  horn,  truth. 
Others  explain  Homer  by  referring  to  the  nature  of  horn  and 
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Of  ivory  one  ;  whence  flit  to  mock  the  brain. 

Of  winged  lies  a  light  fantastick  train  ;• 

The  gate  opposed  pellucid  valves  adorn,  660 

And  columns  fair  incased  with  polished  horn : 
Where  images  of  truth  for  passage  wait. 

With  visions  manifest  of  future  fate. 

Not  to  this  troop,  I  fear,  that  phantom  soared. 
Which  spoke  Ulysses  to  this  realm  restored  :  665 

Delusive  semblance  ! - But  my  remnant  life 

Heaven  shall  determine  in  a  gameful  strife  : 

ivory,  horn  being  pervious  to  the  sight,  and  ivory  impenetrable. 
Dacier,  from  Eustathius,  gives  us  a  very  different  solution :  by 
horn,  which  is  transparent,  Homef  means  the  air,  or  heavens 
which  are  translucent ;  by  ivory,  he  denotes  the  earth  which  is 
gross  and  opake :  thus  the  dreams  which  come  from  the  earth, 
that  is,  through  the  gate  ot  ivory,  are  false ;  those  from  heaven, 
or  through  the  gate  of  horn,  true.  But  it  may  be  thought  that 
there  are  no  grounds,  from  the  words  of  Homer,  for  such  an  in¬ 
terpretation.  I  imagine  that  this  fable  is  built  upon  a  real  foun¬ 
dation,  and  that  there  were  places  called  the  gates  of  falsehood 
and  truth :  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  second  book,  describing  the 
ceremonies  concerning  the  dead,  mentions  the  gates  of  oblivion, 
of  hatred  and  lamentation  ;  and  then  adds,  that  there  are  other 
gates  in  the  same  place ;  namely,  in  Memphis  in  Egypt,  that 
are  called  the  gates  of  verity,  near  which  there  is  a  statue  of 
justice  without  a  head ;  now  Homer  in  the  twenty-fourth 
Odyssey  places  the  region  of  dreams  in  the  way  to  the  infernal 
shades,  and  it  is  past  dispute  that  he  borrows  all  these  fables  of 
Styx,  Cocytus,  (that  is,  of  the  gates  of  hatred,  lamentation,)  fyc. 
from  Egypt,  and  places  them  in  hell,  after  Orpheus,  who 
adapted  all  his  ceremonies  according  to  the  rites  of  burial  ob¬ 
served  at  Memphis,  as  Diodorus  fully  proves :  if  therefore  he 
borrows  the  fable  of  the  gates  of  oblivion,  %c.  from  /Egypt,  why 
may  he  not  the  story  of  the  gates  of  falsehood  and  verity  t  espe¬ 
cially  since  he  takes  his  whole  relation  concerning  hell  from  the 
customs  01  the  -Egyptians,  and  this  region  of  dreams  is  placed 
by  him  in  the  passage  to  hell :  it  may  therefore  not  be  impos¬ 
sible  but  this  story  of  the  gates  of  sleep,  may  have  a  real  foun¬ 
dation,  and  be  built  upon  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians.  P. 
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With  that  famed  bow  Ulysses  taught  to  bend,, 

For  me  the  rival  archers  shall  contend. 

As  on  the  listed  field  he  used  to  place  670 

Six  beams,,  opposed  to  six  in  equal  space : 

Elanced  afar  by  his  unerring*  art. 

Sure  thro*  six  circlets  flew  the  whizzing  dart — 

So,  when  the  sun  restores  the  purple  day. 

Their  strength  and  skill  the  Suitors  shall  assay  :  675 
To  him  the  spousal  honour  is  decreed, 

Who  thro'  the  rings  directs  the  feathered  reed. 
Torn  from  these  walls  (where  long  the  kinder  powers 
With  pomp  and  joy  have  wing’d  my  youthful 
hours !)  679 

On  this  poor  breast  no  dawn  of  bliss  shall  beam  ;  } 
The  pleasure  past  supplies  a  copious  theme  f 
For  many  a  dreary  thought,  and  many  a  doleful  £ 
dream !  7 

1  .  <  r  *  •  *  f 

Propose  the  sportive  lot,  the  chief  replies. 

Nor  dread  to  name  yourself  the  bowyer’s  prize : 
Ulysses  will  surprise  the’  unfinished  game  685 

Avowed,  and  falsify  the  Suitors’  claim. 

To  whom  with  grace  serene  the  queen  rejoin’cj : 
In  all  thy  speech  what  pleasing  force  I  find! 

O’er  my  suspended  woe  thy  words  prevail ; 

I  part  reluctant  from  the  pleasing  tale.  69 0 

But  Heaven  that  knows  what  all  terrestrials  need. 
Repose  to  night,  and  toil  to  day  decreed : 

Grateful  vicissitude  !  Yet  me  withdrawn. 

Wakeful  to  weep  and  watch  the  tardy  dawn 

Ver.  685.]  Chapman  has  succeeded  : 

- For  your  lord 

Will  to  his  court  and  kingdome  be  restor’d 

Before  they  thread  those  steeles,  or  draw  his  bow.  W. 
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Establish'd  use  enjoins;  to  rest  and  joy  695 

Estranged,  since  dear  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  ! 
Meantime  instructed  is  the  menial  tribe 
Your  couch  to  fashion  as  yourself  prescribe. 

Thus  affable,  her  bovver  the  queen  ascends. 

The  sovereign-step  a  beauteous  train  attends :  700 

There  imaged  to  her  soul  Ulysses  rose  ; 

Down  her  pale  cheek  new-streaming  sorrow  flows : 
'Till  soft  oblivious  shade  Minerva  spread. 

And  o’er  her  eyes  ambrosial  slumber  shed. 

Ver.  695  ]  So  Chapman,  with  more  fidelity  : 

In  which  use,  I  will  to  my  bed  ascend, 

Which  I  bedew  with  tears,  and  sigh  past  end 
Through  all  my  houres  spent ;  since  I  lost  my  joy. 

For  vile,  lewd,  never-to-be-named  Troy .  W. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


WHILE  Ulysses  lies  in  the  vestibule  Of  the 
palace ,  he  is  witness  to  the  disorders  of  the  women, 
Minerva  comforts  him  and  casts  him  asleep .  At 
his  awaking  he  desires  a  favourable  sign  from  Ju+ 
piter ,  which  is  granted.  The  feast  of  Apollo  is 
celebrated  by  the  People ,  and  the  Suitors  banquet 
in  the  palace.  Telemachus  exei'ts  his  authority 
amongst  them,  notwithstanding  which,  Ulysses  is 
insulted  by  Ctesippus,  and  the  rest  continue  in 
their  excesses.  Strange  prodigies  are  seen  by 
Theoclymenus  the  augur,  who  explains  them  to  the 
destruction  of  the  wooers .  P. 
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An  ample  hide  divine  Ulysses  spread, 

And  form'd  of  fleecy  skins  his  humble  bed ; 
(The  remnants  of  the  spoil  the  suitor-crowd 
In  festival  devour’d,  and  victims  vow’d.) 

Then  o’er  the  chief,  Eurynome  the  chaste 
With  duteous  care  a  downy  carpet  cast : 

With  dire  revenge  his  thoughtful  bosom  glows. 
And  ruminating  wrath,  he  scorns  repose. 

As  thus  pavillion’d  in  the  porch  he  lay. 

Scenes  of  lewd  loves  his  wakeful  eyes  survey, 
Whilst  to  nocturnal  joys  impure,  repair 
With  wanton  glee,  the  prostituted  fair. 

His  heart  with  rage  this  new  dishonour  stung. 
Wavering  his  thoughts  in  dubious  balance  hung 
Or,  instant  should  he  quench  the  guilty  flame 
With  their  own  blood,  and  intercept  the  shame ; 
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Or  to  their  lust  indulge  a  last  embrace. 

And  let  the  peers  consummate  the  disgrace. 

Round  his  swollen  heart  the  murmurous  fury  rolls ; 
As  o’er  her  young'  the  mother- mastiff  growls,  20 
And  bays  the  stranger  groom  :  so  wrath  comprest 
Recoiling,  mutter’d  thunder  in  his  breast. 

Poor  suffering  heart !  he  cried,  support  the  pain 
Of  wounded  honour,  and  thy  rage  restrain. 

Not  fiercer  woes  thy  fortitude  could  foil,  23 

When  the  brave  partners  of  thy  ten  years  toil 
Dire  Polypheme  devour’d  :  I  then  was  freed 
By  patient  prudence,  from  the  death  decreed. 

Thus  anchor’d  safe  on  reason’s  peaceful  coast. 
Tempests  of  wrath  his  soul  no  longer  tost :  3& 

Restless  his  body  rolls,  to  rage  resign’d : 

As  one  who  long  with  pale-eyed  famine  pined. 

The  savoury  cates  on  glowing  embers  cast 
Incessant  turns,  impatient  for  repast : 

Ulysses  so,  from  side  to  side  devolv’d,  3 £ 

In  self-debate  the  Suitors’  doom  resolv’d. 

When  in  the  form  of  mortal  nymph  array’d. 

From  heaven  descends  the  Jove-born  martial  Maid  ; 
And  hovering  o’er  his  head  in  view  confess’d, 

Tiie  Goddess  thus  her  favourite  care  address’d.  40 
O  thou,  of  mortals  most  inured  to  woes  ! 

Why  roll  those  eyes  unfriended  of  repose  ? 

Beneath  thy  palace-roof  forget  thy  care  ; 

Blest  in  thy  queen  !  blest  in  thy  blooming  heir  ! 

s 

NOTES. 

Ver.  22  1  A  bold  adoption  from  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  hv 
1002;  W. 
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Whom,  to  the  Gods  when  suppliant  fathers  bow,  45 
They  name  the  standard  of  their  dearest  vow. 

Just  is  thy  kind  reproach,  (the  chief  rejoin’d) 
Deeds  full  of  fate  distract  my  various  mind. 

In  contemplation  rapt.  This  hostile  crew 
What  single  arm  hath  prowess  to  subdue  ? 

Or  if  by  Jove’s,  and  thy  auxiliar  aid. 

They’re  doom’d  to  bleed,  O  say,  celestial  maid ! 
Where  shall  Ulysses  shun,  or  how  sustain. 

Nations  embattled  to  revenge  the  slain  ? 

Oh  impotence  of  faith  !  Minerva  cries  :  55 

If  man  on  frail  unknowing  man  relies. 

Doubt  you  the  Gods  ?  Lo  Pallas’  self  descends. 
Inspires  thy  counsels,  and  thy  toils  attends. 

In  me  affianc’d,  fortify  thy  breast, 

Tho’  myriads  leagued  thy  rightful  claim  contest :  do 
My  sure  divinity  shall  bear  the  shield, 

And  edge  thy  sword  to  reap  the  glorious  field. 

Now,  pay  the  debt  to  craving  nature  due. 

Her  faded  powers  with  balmy  rest  renew. 

She  ceas’d  :  ambrosial  slumbers  seal  his  eyes  ;  65  } 
His  care  dissolves  in  visionary  joys  :  > 

The  Goddess  pleas’d,  regains  her  natal  skies.  3 
Not  so  the  queen  ;  the  downy  bands  of  sleep 
grief  relax’d,  she  waked  again  to  weep  : 

A  gloomy  pause  ensued  of  dumb  despair  ;  70 

Then  thus  her  fate  invoked,  with  fervent  prayer. 

Ver.  60.]  Chapman  gives  his  author  literally,  and  well 
He  tell  thee  therefore  cleerely :  if  there  were 
Of  divers- languag’d  men  an  army  here 
Of  fifty  companies,  all  driving  hence 
rI  hy  sheepe  and  oxen,  and  with  violence 
Offer  d  to  charge  us,  and  besiedge  us  round  ; 

Thou  shouldst  their  prey  reprize,  and  them  confound.  Vf. 
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Diatia  !  speed  thy  deathful  ebon  dart. 

And  cure  the  pangs  of  this  convulsive  heart. 

Snatch  me,  ye  whirlwinds  !  far  from  human  race. 
Tost  thro’  the  void  illimitable  space  :  75 

Or  if  dismounted  from  the  rapid  cloud, 

Me  with  his  whelming  wave  let  Ocean  shroud  ! 

So,  Pandarus,  thy  hopes,  three  orphan-fair 
Were  doom’d  to  wander  thro’  the  devious  air ; 
Thyself  untimely  and  thy  consort  died,  so 

But  four  celestials  both  your  cares  supplied. 

Venus  in  tender  delicacy  rears 
With  honey,  milk,  and  wine,  their  infant  years : 
Imperial  Juno  to  their  youth  assign’d 
A  form  majestick,  and  sagacious  mind  : 

With  shapely  growth  Diana  graced  the  bloom ; 

And  Pallas  taught  the  texture  of  the  loom. 

But  whilst  to  learn  their  lots  in  nuptial  love, 

Br  ight  Cytherea  sought  the  bower  of  Jove  ; 

(The  God  supreme,  to  whose  eternal  eye  90 

The  registers  of  fate  expanded  lie) 

Wing’d  Harpies  snatch’d  the’unguarded  char^fe  away. 
And  to  the  Furies  bore  a  grateful  prey. 


Ver.  74.  Snatch  me,  ye  whirlwinds  !  &c.]  The  ancients  (says 
Dacier)  were  persuaded  that  some  persons  were  carried  away  by 
storms  and  whirlwinds.  I  would  rather  imagine  such  expressions 
to  be  entirely  figurative  and  poetical ;  it  is  probable  that  what 
gave  occasion  to  these  fictions  might  be  no  more  than  the  sudden 
deaths  of  some  persons,  and  their  disappearance  was  ascribed,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  to  storms  and  whirlwinds.  The  Orien¬ 
tals  delighted  in  such  bold  figures.  Job  xxvii.  21.  The  east  wind 
carrieth  him  away ,  and  as  a  storm  hurleth  him  out  of  his  place. 
And  Isaiah  xli.  1G.  The  wind  shall  carry  them  away ,  and  the  whirl • 
wind  shall  scatter  them.  P. 

Ver.  92.  Wing'd  Harpies  snatch* d  the 1  unguarded  charge  away.] 
It  is  not  evident  what  is  meant  by  these  princesses  being  carried' 
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Be  such  my  lot !  Or  thou  Diana  speed 
Thy  shaft,  and  send  me  joyful  to  the  dead : 

To  seek  my  lord  among  the  warrior-train. 

Ere  second  vows  my  bridal  faith  profane. 

When  woes  the  waking  sense  alone  assail. 

Whilst  Night  extends  her  soft  oblivious  veil. 

Of  other  wretches’  care  the  torture  ends  : 

No  truce  the  warfare  of  my  heart  suspends  ! 

The  night  renews  the  day-distracting  theme. 

And  airy  terrors  sable  every  dream. 

The  last  alone  a  kind  illusion  wrought, 

And  to  my  bed  my  loved  Ulysses  brought. 

In  manly  bloom,  and  each  majestick  grace. 

As  when  for  Troy  he  left  my  fond  embrace  ; 

Such  raptures  in  my  beating  bosom  rise, 

I  deem  it  sure  a  vision  of  the  skies. 

Thus,  whilst  Aurora  mounts  her  purple  throne, 

In  audible  laments  she  breathes  her  moan  ;  m 

away  by  the  Harpies :  Eustathius  thinks  that  they  wandered  from 
their  own  country,  and  fell  into  the  power  of  cruel  governesses, 
whose  severities  the  Poet  ascribes  to  the  sp'wvves,  or  Furies.  Dacier 
imagines,  that  these  two  princesses  having  seen  the  unhappy  fate 
of  their  sister  Aedon  (who  was  married  to  Zethus,  and  slew  her 
own  son)  feared  a  like  calamity,  and  dreading  marriage,  retired 
to  some  distant  solitude,  where  never  being  heard  of,  it  gave 
room  for  the  fiction.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  thought  ex¬ 
cellently  agrees  with  the  wishes  of  Penelope ;  these  princesses 
were  taken  away  at  the  point  of  their  marriage  ;  Penelope  be¬ 
lieves  herself  to  be  in  the  same  condition,  and  wishes  to  be  lost 
rather  than  submit  to  second  nuptials.  This  speech  has  a  fur¬ 
ther  effect ;  we  find  Penelope  reduced  to  the  utmost  exigency, 
she  has  no  further  subterfuge;  the  Poet  therefore  judiciously 
paints  this  exigency  in  the  strongest  colours,  to  shew  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  unravelling  the  intrigue  of  the  poem  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  Odyssey.  p# 

Ver.  110.  Thus ,  'whilst  Aurora  mounts  her  'purple  throne.~\  This 
i#  the  morning  of  the  fortieth  day ;  for  part  of  the  eighteenth 
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The  sounds  assault  Ulysses’  wakeful  ear; 

Misjudging  of  the  cause,  a  sudden  fear 

Of  his  arrival  known,  the  chief  alarms  ; 

lie  thinks  the  queen  is  rushing  to  his  arms.  113 

Upspringing  from  his  couch,  with  active  haste 

The  fleece  and  carpet  in  the  dome  he  placed ; 

(The  hide,  without,  imbibed  the  morning  air) 

And  thus  the  Gods  invoked,  with  ardent  prayer. 

Jove,  and  ethereal  thrones  !  with  Heaven  to  friend 
If  the  long  series  of  my  woes  shall  end,  121 

Of  human  race  now  rising  from  repose. 

Let  one  a  blissful  omen  here  disclose  : 

book,  and  the  whole  nineteenth,  and  so  far  of  the  twentieth 
book,  contain  no  more  time  than  the  evening  of  the  thirty-ninth 
day.  P. 

Ver.  120.  Jove ,  and  ethereal  thrones — 123. — a  blissful  omen — ] 
The  reader  will  fully  understand  the  import  of  this  prayer,  from 
the  nature  of  omens,  and  the  notions  of  them  among  the  ancients : 
If,  says  Ulysses,  my  prayer  is  heard ,  let  there  be  a  voice  from 
\ within  the  palace  to  certify  me  of  it ;  and  immediately  a  voice  is 
heard,  O  Jupiter ,  may  this  day  be  the  last  to  the  Suitors  !  Such 
speeches  as  fell  accidentally  from  any  person  were  held  ominous, 
and  one  of  the  ancient  ways  of  divination  ;  Ulysses  understands 
it  as  such,  and  accepts  the  omen.  It  was  in  use  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  as  appears  from  Tully  of  divination,  when  P.  iiimilius  was 
going  to  war  with  Perseus  king  of  the  Macedonians,  he  found  his 
little  daughter  in  tears :  0  father ,  says  she,  Perseus  is  dead ! 
meaning  her  little  dog  named  Perseus !  iEmilius  immediately 
replied,  O  daughter ,  I  embrace  the  omen  !  applying  it  to  Perseus 
king  of  the  Macedonians ;  who  was  afterwards  conquered  by 
him,  and  died  a  captive  in  Rome.  The  same  practice  was  used 
by  the  Hebrews,  it  was  called  Bath  Kol ;  this  is  an  instance  of 
it :  two  rabbies  desiring  to  see  Samuel  a  Babylonish  doctor,  let 
us follow,  said  they,  the  hearing  of  Bath  Kol ;  travelling  therefore 
near  a  school,  they  heard  a  boy  reading  these  words  out  of 
1  Samuel  xxv.  1.  And  Samuel  died,  rl  hey  observed  it,  and  found 
that  their  friend  was  dead.  The  sortes  Virgiliance  afterwards 
were  much  of  this  kind  P. 
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And  to  confirm  my  faith,  propitious  Jove  f 
Vouchsafe  the  sanction  of  a  sign  above.  I2i 

Whilst  lowly  thus  the  chief  adoring  bows. 

The  pitying  God  his  guardian  aid  avows. 

Loud  from  a  sapphire  sky  his  thunder  sounds  : 

With  springing  hope  the  hero’s  heart  rebounds. 
Soon,  with  consummate  joy  to  crown  his  prayer.  130 
An  omen’d  voice  invades  his  ravish’d  ear. 

Beneath  a  pile  that  close  the  dome  adjoin’d. 

Twelve  female  slaves  the  gift  of  Ceres  grind ; 
Task’d  for  the  royal  board  to  bolt  the  bran 
From  the  pure  flour  (the  growth  and  strength  of  man) 
Discharging  to  the  day  the  labour  due,  136 

Now  early  to  repose  the  rest  withdrew ; 

Ver.  128.  Loud  from  a  sapphire  shy — J  It  was  this  circum¬ 
stance,  of  thunder  bursting  from  &  serene  sky,  that  made  it  omi¬ 
nous  :  it  was  noted  as  such  among  the  Romans  in  the  books  of 
the  augurs  ;  and  Horace  brings  it  as  a  proof  against  the  opinions 
of  Epicurus.  Virgil  likewise  speaks  of  thunder  as  ominous : 
when  Anchises  saw  the  lambent  flame  round  the  head  of  lulus, 
he  prays  to  Jupiter,  and  immediately  it  thunders.  The  Stoicks 
drew  an  argument  from  thunder  in  a  serene  air  against  the  doc- 
tiines  of  Epicurus,  who  taught  that  the  Gods  had  no  regard  of 
human  affairs ;  for  they  concluded  such  thunder  to  be  praeter- 
natural,  and  an  argument  of  a  divine  Providence.  P. 

Ver.  133.]  Twelve  female  slaves  the  gift  of  Ceres  grind.'}  This 
little  particularity  shews  us  the  great  profusion  of  the  Suitors, 
who  employed  twelve  mills  to  find  them  bread.  There  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  energy  in  the  word  impfatTo ;  it  denotes  the  great  labour 
and  assiduity  of  these  people  in  preparing  the  bread,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  great  waste  of  the  Suitors.  It  likewise  preserves  a 
piece  of  antiquity,  that  kings  formerly  had  mills  in  their  palaces 
to  provide  for  their  families,  and  that  these  mills  were  attended 
by  women  ;  I  suppose  because  preparing  bread  was  a  household 
care,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  lot  of  female  servants.  P. 
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One  maid,  unequal  to  the  task  assign’d, 

Still  turn’d  the  toilsome  mill  with  anxious  mind ;  > 
And  thus  in  bitterness  of  soul  divined.  140  ' 

Father  of  Gods  and  men  !  whose  thunders  roll 
O’er  the  cerulean  vault,  and  shake  the  pole  ; 
Whoe’er  from  heaven  has  gain’d  this  rare  ostent, 
(Of  granted  vows  a  certain  signal  sent) 

In  this  blest  moment  of  accepted  prayer  145 

Piteous,  regard  a  wretch  consumed  with  care ! 
Instant,  O  Jove  !  confound  the  suitor-train. 

For  whom  o’er-toil’d  I  grind  the  golden  grain  : 

Far  from  this  dome  the  lewd  devourers  cast. 

And  be  this  festival  decreed  their  last !  150 

1 

Big  with  their  doom  denounc’d  in  earth  and  sky, 
Ulysses’  heart  dilates  with  secret  joy. 

Meantime  the  menial  train  with  unctuous  wood 
Heap’d  high  the  genial  hearth,  Vulcanian  food  : 
When,  early  dress’d,  advanc’d  the  royal  heir;  155 
With  manly  grasp  he  waved  a  martial  spear, 

A  radiant  sabre  graced  his  purple  zone. 

And  on  his  foot  the  golden  sandal  shone. 

His  steps  impetuous  to  the  portal  press’d  ; 

And  Euryclea  thus  he  there  address’d.  160 

Say  thou,  to  whom  my  youth  its  nurture  owes. 
Was  care  for  due  refection,  and  repose. 

Bestow’d  the  stranger  guest  ?  Or  waits  he  griev’d. 
His  age  not  honour’d,  nor  his  wants  reliev’d  ? 
Promiscuous  grace  on  all  the  queen  confers ; 

(In  woes  bewilder’d,  oft’  the  wisest  errs.) 

Yer.  147.]  Why  not  literally  ? 

O  Jove !  this  day  confound-r-  W, 
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The  wordy  vagrant  to  the  dole  aspires. 

And  modest  worth  with  noble  scorn  retires. 

She  thus  :  O  cease  that  ever-honour’d  name 
To  blemish  now ;  it  ill  deserves  your  blame.  170 
A  bowl  of  generous  wine  sufficed  the  guest  ; 

In  vain  the  queen  the  night-refection  prest  ; 

Nor  would  he  court  repose  in  downy  state, 
Unbless’d,  abandon’d  to  the  rage  of  Fate ! 

A  hide  beneath  the  portico  was  spread,  175 

And  fleecy  skins  composed  a  humble  bed  : 

A  downy  carpet  cast  with  duteous  care, 

Secured  him  from  the  keen  nocturnal  air. 

His  cornel  javelin  pois’d,  with  regal  port, 

To  the  sage  Greeks  convened  in  Themis’  court,  iso 
Forth-issuing  from  the  dome  the  prince  repair’d : 
Two  dogs  of  chace,  a  lion-hearted  guard. 

Behind  him  sourly  stalk’d.  Without  delay 
The  dame  divides  the  labour  of  the  day  ; 

Thus  urging  to  the  toil  the  menial  train.  185) 
What  marks  of  luxury  the  marble  stain  !  > 

Its  wonted  lustre  let  the  floor  regain  ;  j 


Ver.  179.]  The  translation  here  is  very  free,  nor  perfect  in 
its  rhymes.  I  shall  give  a  literal  representation : 

She  spake  :  Telemachus  went  through  the  dome, 

With  spear  in  hand,  and  two  swift  dogs  behind, 

On  to  the  Forum,  where  the  Greeks  were  met.  W. 

Ver.  180.  To  the  sage  Greeks  convened  in  Themis’  court , 

Forth-issuing  from  the  dome  the  prince  repair’d :]] 

It  was  customary  for  kings  and  magistrates  to  go  early  every 
morning  into  the  publick  assemblies,  to  distribute  justice,  and 
take  care  of  publick  affairs :  but  this  assembly  contributing  no¬ 
thing  to  the  action  of  the  Odyssey,  the  Poet  passes  it  over  in  a 
cursory  manner,  without  any  enlargement.  Eustathius.  P* 
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The  seats  with  purple  cloathe  in  order  due  ; 

And  let  the’  abstersive  sponge  the  board  renew  : 

Let  some  refresh  the  vases’  sullied  mold ;  190 

Some  bid  the  goblets  boast  their  native  gold  : 

Some  to  the  spring,  with  each  a  jar,  repair. 

And  copious  waters  pure  for  bathing  bear  : 

Dispatch  !  for  soon  the  Suitors  will  assay 
The  lunar  feast-rites  to  the  God  of  day.  195 

She  said  :  with  duteous  haste  a  bevy  fair 
Of  twenty  virgins  to  the  spring  repair : 

With  varied  toils  the  rest  adorn  the  dome. 
Magnificent,  and  blithe,  the  Suitors  come. 

Some  wield  the  sounding  ax ;  the  dodder’d  oaks  200 
Divide,  obedient  to  the  forceful  strokes. 

Soon  from  the  fount,  with  each  a  brimming  urn, 
(Eumseus  in  their  train)  the  maids  return. 

Three  porkers  for  the  feast,  all  brawny-chined. 

He  brought;  the  choicest  of  the  tusky  kind  :  205* 

Ver.  189.  And  let  the 1  abstersive  sponge  the  board  renew.']  The 
table  was  not  anciently  covered  with  linen,  but  carefully  cleansed 
with  wet  sponges.  They  made  use  of  no  napkins  to  wipe  their 
hands,  but  the  soft  and  fine  part  of  the  bread,  which  afterwards 
they  threw  to  the  dogs  ;  this  custom  is  mentioned  in  the  Odys- 
'Sey,  lib.  x. 

As  from  some  feast  a  man  returning  late. 

His  faithful  dogs  all  meet  him  at  the  gate. 

Rejoicing  round,  some  morsel  to  receive. 

Such  as  the  good  man  ever  wont  to  give. 

The  morsel  in  the  translation,  means  these  pieces  of  bread,  with 
which  the  ancients  wiped  their  hands  after  eating,  and  then  threw 
to  the  dogs.  P. 

Ver.  195-  The  lunar  feast -rites  to  the  God  of  day.]  This  was 
the  last  day  of  one  month,  and  the  first  of  the  following :  the 
Greek  months  were  lunar,  the  first  day  of  every  month  was  a 
day  of  great  solemnity,  and  it  was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  the 
author  and  fountain  of  light,  P. 
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In  lodgments  first  secure  his  care  he  view’d. 

Then  to  the  king  this  friendly  speech  renew’d  : 
Now  say  sincere,  my  guest !  the  suitor-train 
Still  treat  they  worth  with  lordly  dull  disdain  ?  5- 

Or  speaks  their  deed  a  bounteous  mind  humane  ?  ) 
Some  pitying  God  (Ulysses  sad  replied)  211 
With  vollied  vengeance  blast  their  towering  pride  ! 
No  conscious  blush,  no  sense  of  right  restrains 
The  tides  of  lust  that  swell  their  boiling  veins ; 
From  vice  to  vice  their  appetites  are  tost,  215 

All  cheaply  sated  at  another’s  cost ! 

While  thus  the  chief  his  woes  indignant  told, 
Melanthius,  master  of  the  bearded  fold. 

The  goodliest  goats  of  all  the  royal  herd 
Spontaneous  to  the  Suitors’  feast  preferr’d  :  220 

Two  grooms  assistant  bore  the  victims  bound  ; 

With  quavering  cries  the  vaulted  roofs  resound : 
And  to  the  chief,  austere,  aloud  began 
The  wretch  unfriendly  to  the  race  of  man. 

Here,  vagrant,  still  ?  offensive  to  my  lords  !  225 

Blows  have  more  energy  than  airy  words  ; 

These  arguments  I’ll  use  :  nor  conscious  shame. 
Nor  threats,  thy  bold  intrusion  will  reclaim. 

On  this  high  feast  the  meanest  vulgar  boast 
A  plenteous  board  !  Hence  !  seek  another  host !  230 
Rejoinder  to  the  churl  the  king  disdain’d. 

But  shook  his  head,  and  rising  wrath  restrain’d. 

From  Cephalenia  cross  the  surgy  main 
Philaetius  late  arrived  a  faithful  swain. 


Ver.  231.]  Thus  his  author,  literally; 

He  spake ;  and  sage  Ulysses  nought  replied  ; 

But  silent  shook  his  head,  deep-plotting  ills.  W* 
Vo  l.  11.  S 
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A  steer  ungrateful  to  the  bull’s  embrace,  235 

And  goats  he  brought,  the  pride  of  all  their  race  ; 
Imported  in  a  shallop  not  his  own : 

The  dome  re-echoed  to  their  mingled  moan. 
Straight  to  the  guardian  of  the  bristly  kind 
He  thus  began,  benevolent  of  mind.  240 

What  guest  is  he,  of  such  majestick  air  ? 

His  lineage  and  paternal  clime  declare : 

Dim  thro’  the’  eclipse  of  fate,  the  rays  divine 
Of  sovereign  state  with  faded  splendour  shine. 

If  monarchs  by  the  Gods  are  plunged  in  woe,  245 
To  what  abyss  are  we  foredoom’d  to  go ! 

Then  affable  he  thus  the  chief  address’d, 

Whilst  with  pathetick  warmth  his  hand  he  press’d. 

Stranger  !  may  fate  a  milder  aspect  shew. 

And  spin  thy  future  with  a  whiter  clue  !  250 

O  Jove  !  for  ever  deaf  to  human  cries. 

The  tyrant,  not  the  father  of  the  skies ! 

Un piteous  of  the  race  thy  will  began  ! 

The  fool  of  fate,  thy  manufacture,  man. 

With  penury,  contempt,  repulse,  and  care,  255 
The  galling  load  of  life  is  doom’d  to  bear. 

Ulysses,  from  his  state  a  wanderer  still. 

Upbraids  thy  power,  thy  wisdom  or  thy  will : 

O  monarch  ever  dear  ! — O  man  of  woe  1 — 

Fresh  flow  my  tears,  and  shall  for  ever  flow  !  260 

Ver.  235.  This  seems  a  strange  'periphrasis  for  q.  heifer  !  W. 
Yer.  237.  Imported  in  a  shallop — ]  To  understand  this  passage, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  Melanthius  and  Philaetius  fed 
their  flocks  and  herds  in  Cephalenia,  an  adjacent  island,  under 
the  dominion  of  Ulysses  ;  but  living  in  different  parts  of  it,  they 
are  brought  over  in  separate  vessels,  by  different  ferrymen, 
KOffyiii,  as  Homer  expresses  it.  P. 
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Like  thee,  poor  stranger  guest,  denied  his  home  ! 
Like  thee  in  rags  obscene  decreed  to  roam  ! 

Or  haply  perish’d  on  some  distant  coast. 

In  Stygian  gloom  he  glides  a  pensive  ghost ! 

O,  grateful  for  the  good  his  bounty  gave,  2 65 

I’ll  grieve,  ’till  sorrow  sink  me  to  the  grave  ! 

His  kind  protecting  hand  my  youth  preferr’d. 

The  regent  of  his  Cephalenian  herd  : 

With  vast  increase  beneath  my  care  it  spreads, 

A  stately  breed  !  and  blackens  far  the  meads.  270 
Constrain’d,  the  choicest  beeves  I  thence  import. 
To  cram  these  cormorants  that  crowd  his  court : 
Who  in  partition  seek  his  realm  to  share ; 

Nor  human  right,  nor  wrath  divine  revere. 

Since  here  resolv’d  oppressive  these  reside,  275 
Contending  doubts  my  anxious  heart  divide  : 

Now  to  some  foreign  clime  inclined  to  fly. 

And  with  the.  royal  herd  protection  buy  : 

Then,  happier  thoughts  return  the  nodding  scale. 
Light  mounts  despair,  alternate  hopes  prevail :  2S0 
In  opening  prospects  of  ideal  joy. 

My  king  returns  ;  the  proud  usurpers  die. 


Yer.  275.]  The  sense  of  his  author  is  not  distinctly  discovered 
here.  A  literal  translation  is  subjoined  : 

But  numerous  schemes  my  thoughtful  breast  revolves : 
Most  vile  it  were,  while  yet  the  son  survives, 

To  stranger  lands  these  oxen  to  convey 
Purloin’d  ;  but  harder  still  it  seems,  to  bide 
Amidst  these  woes,  and  guard  another’s  herd. 

Indeed,  long  since  an  exile  had  I  fled 
To  some  great  king,  from  ills  too  vast  to  bear, 

But  still  some  hope  remains  to  see  dispers’d 

The  Suitors,  by  our  hapless  lord’s  return.  \V, 
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To  whom  the  chief :  In  thy  capacious  mind 
Since  daring’  zeal  with  cool  debate  is  join’d; 

Attend  a  deed  already  ripe  in  fate  :  285 

Attest,  oh  Jove  !  the  truth  I  now  relate  ! 

This  sacred  truth  attest  each  genial  power. 

Who  bless  the  board,  and  guard  this  friendly  bower ! 
Before  thou  quit  the  dome  (nor  long  delay) 

Thy  wish  produced  in  act,  with  pleas’d  survey  290 
Thy  wondering  eyes  shall  view :  his  rightful  reign  ^ 
By  arms  avowed  Ulysses  shall  regain,  > 

And  to  the  shades  devote  the  suitor-train.  ) 

O  Jove  supreme,  the  raptur’d  swain  replies., 

With  deeds  consummate  soon  the  promised  joys  !  2  95 
These  aged  nerves,  with  new-born  vigour  strung, 
In  that  blest  cause  should  emulate  the  young— 
Assents  Eumaeus  to  the  prayer  addrest ; 

And  equal  ardours  fire  his  loyal  breast. 

Meantime  the  Suitors  urge  the  prince’s  fate,  300 
And  deathful  arts  employ  the  dire  debate  : 

When  in  his  airy  tour,  the  bird  of  Jove 
Trussed  with  his  sinewy  pounce  a  trembling  dove ; 
Sinister  to  their  hope  !  This  omen  eyed 
Amphinomus,  who  thus  presaging  cried.  305 

The  Gods  from  force  and  fraud  the  prince  defend ; 
O  peers  !  the  sanguinary  scheme  suspend  : 

Your  future  thought  let  sable  Pate  employ  ; 

And  give  the  present  hour  to  genial  joy. 

From  council  straight  the’  assenting  peerage  ceas’d^ 
Andn  t  he  dome  prepared  the  genial  feast.  311 

Ver.  283.]  Chapman  is  more  accurate  and  simple  : 
Herdsman  ''said  he)  because  thou  art  in  shew, 

Nor  lewd,  nor  indiscreete  ;  and  that  I  know 

There  rules  in  thee  an  understanding  soule. —  W. 
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Disrobed,,  their  vests  apart  in  order  lay. 

Then  all  with  speed  succinct  the  victims  slay : 

With  sheep  and  shaggy  goats  the  porkers  bled, 

And  the  proud  steer  was  on  the  marble  spread.  315 
With  fire  prepared  they  deal  the  morsels  round, 
Wine  rosy-bright  the  brimming  goblets  crowned. 
By  sage  Eumaeus  borne  :  the  purple  tide 
Melanthius  from  an  ample  jar  supplied  : 

High  canisters  of  bread  Philaetius  placed  ;  32 0 

And  eager  all  devour  the  rich  repast. 

Disposed  apart,  Ulysses  shares  the  treat ; 

A  trivet-table,  and  ignobler  seat, 

The  prince  appoints  ;  but  to  his  sire  assigns 
The  tasteful  inwards,  and  nectareous  wines.  32a 
Partake,  my  guest,  he  cried,  without  controul 
The  social  feast,  and  drain  the  cheering  bowl : 
Dread  not  the  railer’s  laugh,  nor  ruffian’s  rage  ; 

No  vulgar  roof  protects  thy  honour’d  age  ; 

This  dome  a  refuge  to  thy  wrongs  shall  be,  330 
From  my  great  sire  too  soon  devolved  on  me ! 

Your  violence  and  scorn,  ye  Suitors  cease. 

Lest  arms  avenge  the  violated  peace. 

Awed  by  the  prince,  so  haughty,  brave,  and  young. 
Rage  gnawed  the  lip.  Amazement  chain’d  the  tongue. 
Be  patient,  peers  !  at  length  Antinous  cries  ;  336 

The  threats  of  vain  imperious  youth  despise  : 
Would  Jove  permit  the  meditated  blow. 

That  stream  of  eloquence  should  cease  to  flow. 


Ver.  327-]  His  author  dictates, 

— - and  drain  the  golden  bowl : 

which  implies  honour  and  respect.  W. 
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Without  reply  vouchsafed,  Antinous  ceas’d  ;  340 
Meanwhile  the  pomp  of  festival  increas’d : 

By  heralds  rank'd,  in  marshall’d  order  move 
The  city-tribes,  to  pleas’d  Apollo’s  grove; 

Beneath  the  verdure  of  which  awful  shade,  ^ 

The  lunar  hecatomb  they  grateful  laid  ;  345  > 

Partook  the  sacred  feast,  and  ritual  honours  paid./ 
But  the  rich  banquet  in  the  dome  prepared, 

(A  humble  side-board  set)  Ulysses  shared. 
Observant  of  the  prince’s  high  behest. 

His  menial  train  attend  the  stranger-guest :  350 

Whom  Pallas  with  unpardoning  fury  fired. 

By  lordly  pride  and  keen  reproach  inspired. 

A  Samian  peer,  more  studious  than  the  rest 
Of  vice,  who  teem’d  with  many  a  dead-born  j est. 
And  urged,  for  title  to  a  consort  queen,  355 

Unnumber’d  acres  arable  and  green  ; 

(Ctesippus  nam’d)  this  lord  Ulysses  eyed. 

And  thus  burst  out,  imposthumate  with  pride. 

The  sentence  I  propose,  ye  peers,  attend  : 

Since  due  regard  must  wait  the  prince’s  friend,  3 60 
Let  each  a  token  of  esteem  bestow  : 

This  gift  acquits  the  dear  respect  I  owe  ; 

With  which  he  nobly  may  discharge  his  seat, 

And  pay  the  menials  for  the  master’s  treat. 

He  said ;  and  of  the  steer  before  him  placed,  365 
That  sinewy  fragment  at  Ulysses  cast, 

Ver.  366.]  Our  poet  strains  most  egregiously  to  express  a 
single  term,  in  a  manner  perfectly  ludicrous  and  bombastical, 
on  which  Fenton,  from  a  love  of  pomp,  sometimes  seems  to 
border.  IIow  much  better  Ogilby  has  acquitted  himself; 

This  said,  at  him  he  threw  a  bullock’s  hoof, 

Snatch'd  from  the  basket :  he,  his  head  declin’d. 
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Where  to  the  pastern-bone,  by  nerves  combin’d,  } 
The  well-horn’d  foot  indissolubly  join’d ;  > 

Which  whizzing  high,  the  wall  unseemly  sign’d.  3 
The  chief  indignant  grins  a  ghastly  smile  ;  370 

Revenge  and  scorn  within  his  bosom  boil : 

When  thus  the  prince  with  pious  rage  inflamed  : 
Had  not  the’  inglorious  wound  thy  malice  aim’d 
Fallen  guiltless  of  the  mark,  my  certain  spear 
Had  made  thee  buy  the  brutal  triumph  dear  :  375 

Nor  should  thy  sire  a  queen  his  daughter  boast ; 
The  suitor,  now,  had  vanish’d  in  a  ghost : 

No  more,  ye  lewd  compeers,  with  lawless  power 
Invade  my  dome,  my  herds  and  flocks  devour : 

For  genuine  worth,  of  age  mature  to  know,  380 
My  grape  shall  redden,  and  my  harvest  grow. 

Or  if  each  other’s  wrongs  ye  still  support. 

With  rapes  and  riot  to  profane  my  court ; 

What  single  arm  with  numbers  can  contend? 

On  me  let  all  your  lifted  swords  descend,  335  > 
And  with  my  life  such  vile  dishonours  end.  ) 

A  long  cessation  of  discourse  ensued, 

%  gentler  Agelaiis  thus  renew’d. 

A  just  reproof,  ye  peers  !  your  rage  restrain 
From  the  protected  guest,  and  menial  train  :  390 

And  prince !  to  stop  the  source  of  future  ill. 

Assent  yourself,  and  gain  the  royal  will. 

Avoids  the  blow,  much  troubled  in  his  mind  : 

The  cloven  foot  rebounds  against  the  wall.  W. 

Ver.  380.]  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Homer,  whom  Chap¬ 
man  has  given  with  fidelity  : 

— - - I  now 

Have  yeares  to  understand  my  strength,  and  know 
The  good  and  bad  of  things.  W. 
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Whilst  hope  prevail’d  to  see  your  sire  restor’d, 

Of  rig*ht  the  queen  refus’d  a  second  lord. 

But  who  so  vain  of  faith,  so  blind  to  fate,  395 

To  think  he  still  survives  to  claim  the  state  ? 

Now  press  the  sovereign  dame  with  warm  desire 
To  wed,  as  wealth  or  worth  her  choice  inspire  : 

The  lord  selected  to  the  nuptial  joys. 

Far  hence  will  lead  the  long-contended  prize :  400 
Whilst  in  paternal  pomp,  with  plenty  blest. 

You  reign,  of  this  imperial  dome  possest. 

Sage  and  serene,  Telemachus  replies  : 

By  him  at  whose  behest  the  thunder  flies  ! 

And  by  the  name  on  earth  I  most  revere,  405 

By  great  Ulysses,  and  his  woes  I  swear ! 

(Who  never  must  review  his  dear  domain, 

Inroll’d,  perhaps,  in  Pluto’s  dreary  train  ;) 
Whene’er  her  choice  the  royal  dame  avows. 

My  bridal  gifts  shall  load  the  future  spouse  :  410 

But  from  this  dome  my  parent-queen  to  chase  ! — 
From  me,  ye  Gods  !  avert  such  dire  disgrace. 

But  Pallas  clouds  with  intellectual  gloom 
The  Suitors’  souls,  insensate  of  their  doom  ! 

A  mirthful  phrenzy  seiz’d  the  fated  crowd  ;  415 

The  roofs  resound  with  causeless  laughter  loud : 
Floating  in  gore,  portentous  to  survey  ! 

In  each  discolour’d  vase  the  viands  lav  : 

>  *.*■  4/ 

Ver.  403.  Sage  and  serene  Telemachus  replies ,  &c.]  It  is  ob¬ 
servable  that  Telemachus  swears  by  the  sorrom  of  his  father ;  an 
expression,  in  my  judgment,  very  noble,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
full  of  a  filial  tenderness.  This  was  an  ancient  custom  amongst 
the  Orientals,  as  appears  from  an  oath  not  unlike  it  in  Genesis 
xx  xi.  53.  And  Jacob  sivare  bij  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac,  P. 
Ver.  417.  Floating  in  gore ,  portentous  to  survey  ! 

In  each  discolour'd  vase  the  viands  lay  .*] 
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Then  down  each  cheek  the  tears  spontaneous  flow. 
And  sudden  sighs  precede  approaching  woe.  420 
In  vision  rapt,  the  *  Hyperesian  seer 
Uprose,  and  thus  divined  the  vengeance  near. 

O  race  to  death  devote !  with  Stygian  shade 
Each  destin’d  peer  impending  Pates  invade  : 

With  tears  your  wan  distorted  cheeks  are  drown’d ; 
With  sanguine  drops  the  walls  are  rubied  round :  42 6 
Thick  swarms  the  spacious  hall  with  howling  ghosts, 
To  people  Orcus,  and  the  burning  coasts  ! 

Nor  gives  the  sun  his  golden  orb  to  roll. 

But  universal  nght  usurps  the  pole  !  430 

Yet  warn’d  in  vain,  with  laughter  loud  elate 
The  peers  reproach  the  sure  divine  of  fate  ; 

And  thus  Eurymachus  :  the  dotard’s  mind 
To  every  sense  is  lost,  to  reason  blind  : 

*  Theoclymenus. 

This  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy,  the  belief  of  which  was 
established  in  the  old  world,  and  consequently  whether  true  or 
false,  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  poetry. 

In  the  following  speech  of  Theoclymenus  there  is  a  beautiful 
enthusiasm  of  poetry  :  but  how  are  we  to  understand  that  Theo¬ 
clymenus  sees  these  wonders,  when  they  are  invisible  to  all  the 
Suitors  ?  Theoclymenus  was  a  prophet,  and  speaks  of  things 
future  as  present ;  it  is  the  eye  of  the  prophet  that  sees  these 
events,  and  the  language  of  prophecy  that  speaks  of  them  as 
present.  Thus,  when  he  says  he  sees  the  palace  red  with  blood, 
and  thronged  with  ghosts ;  he  anticipates  the  event,  which  is 
verified  in  the  approaching  death  of  the  Suitors. 

Eustathius  is  of  opinion  that  by  the  last  words  of  this  speech 
Theoclymenus  intends  to  express  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  this 
being  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  when  eclipses  happen.  Others 
understand  by  it  the  death  of  the  Suitors,  as  when  we  say  thq 
sun  is  for  ever  gone  down  upon  the  dead.  Homer  means  by  it, 
that  the  Suitors  shall  never  more  behold  the  light  of  the  sun.  P. 
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Swift  from  the  dome  conduct  the  slave  away  ;  435 

Let  him  in  open  air  behold  the  day. 

Tax  not,  (the  heaven-illumin’d  seer  rejoin’d) 

Of  rage,  or  folly,  my  prophetick  mind. 

No  clouds  of  error  dim  the’  ethereal  rays. 

Her  equal  power  each  faithful  sense  obeys.  440 
Unguided  hence  my  trembling  steps  I  bend, 

Far  hence,  before  yon  hovering  deaths  descend  ; 
Lest  the  ripe  harvest  of  revenge  begun, 

I  share  the  doom  ye  Suitors  cannot  shun. 

This  said,  to  sage  Piraeus  sped  the  seer,  445 
His  honour’d  host,  a  welcome  inmate  there. 

Ver.  442.]  Our  translator  wanders  too  deviously  from  the 
language  of  his  original.  Thus  the  passage  stands  in  Homer : 

- - for  mischief,  I  perceive. 

Is  coming  on  you ;  mischief,  that  will  spare 

No  suitor  here,  who  in  Ulysses’  house 

Plan,  ’mid  rude  insults,  machinations  dire.  W. 

Ver.  456.  To  some  Sicilian  mart  these  courtiers  send. ]  It  is 
evident  from  this  passage  that  the  name  of  Sicily  is  very  ancient, 
and  Eustathius  makes  the  following  remark  upon  it :  that  the 
reason  why  the  poet  never  mentions  this  word  in  describing  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses,  which  happen  chiefly  near  Sicily,  is  to 
make  his  poetry  more  surprising  and  marvellous ;  and  that  the 
more  to  countenance  those  fabulous  relations  and  miracles  which 
he  has  told  to  the  Phaeacians  he  chuses  to  speak  of  it  by  names 
less  known,  and  less  familiar  to  his  readers.  Dacier  observes 
from  Bochart,  that  this  island  received  the  name  of  Sicily  from 
the  Phoenicians  long  before  the  birth  of  Homer,  or  the  war  of 
Troy  :  Siclul  in  their  language  signifies  perfection  ;  they  call  it 
the  Isle  of  perfection,  because  it  held  the  chief  rank  amongst  all 
the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean :  “  It  is  the  largest  and  best 
‘‘  island  in  all  our  seas,”  says  Strabo.  It  has  likewise  been 
thought  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  Syrian  language,  namely 
from  Segoly  or  Segul ,  a  raisin .  For  long  before  the  vine  was 
known  in  Afric,  Sicily  was  famous  for  its  vineyards,  and  from 
thence  the  Carthaginians  imported  their  raisins  and  wines.  Ho¬ 
mer  celebrates  this  island  for  its  wines  in  the  ninth  Odyssey, 
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O’er  the  protracted  feast  the  Suitors  sit, 

And  aim  to  wound  the  prince  with  pointless  wit : 
Cries  one,  with  scornful  leer  and  mimick  voice. 

Thy  charity  we  praise,  but  not  thy  choice  :  450 

Why  such  profusion  of  indulgence  shown 
To  this  poor,  timorous,  toil-detesting  drone  ? 

That  other  feeds  on  planetary  schemes. 

And  pays  his  host  with  hideous  noon-day  dreams. 
But,  prince  !  for  once  at  least  believe  a  friend,  455 
To  some  Sicilian  mart  these  courtiers  send, 

Where,  if  they  yield  their  freight  across  the  main, 
Dear  sell  the  slaves  !  demand  no  greater  gain. 

Thus  jovial  they  ;  but  nought  the  prince  replies; 
Full  on  his  sire  he  roll’d  his  ardent  eyes ;  460 

Impatient  straight  to  flesh  his  virgin-sword ; 

From  the  wise  chief  he  waits  the  deathful  word. 
Nigh  in  her  bright  alcove,  the  pensive  queen 
To  see  the  circle  sat,  of  all  unseen. 

Sated  at  length  they  rise,  and  bid  prepare 
An  eve-repast,  with  equal  cost  and  care : 

But  vengeful  Pallas,  with  preventing  speed, 

A  feast  proportion’d  to  their  crimes  decreed  ; 

A  feast  of  death  !  the  feasters  doom’d  to  bleed 


Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clusters  pour, 

And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific!:  shower. 

It  is  likewise  probable  from  this  passage,  that  the  Sicilians  traded 
in  slaves ;  for  their  lands  were  fertile,  and  they  merchandized 
for  them  to  manure  the  ground.  I  should  rather  think  that  they 
were  remarkable  for  their  barbarity  to  their  slaves  ;  the  Suitors 
speaking  by  way  of  terror  to  intimidate  Theoclymenus ;  and 
the  expression  seems  to  bear  the  same  import  with  that  con¬ 
cerning  Echetus,  we  will  send  him  to  Kchetns ,  or  the  Sicilians , 
vJlq  vcill  use  him  ivith  the  utmost  cruelty.  p. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


THE  BENDING  OF  ULYSSES’S  BOW. 

PENELOPE ,  to  put  an  end  to  the  solicitation 
of  the  Suitors ,  proposes  to  marry  the  pterson  who 
shall  first  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses ,  and  shoot 
through  the  ringlets.  After  their  attempts  have 
proved  ineffectual,  Ulysses  taking  Eumceus  and 
Philcetius  apart,  discovers  himself  to  them  ;  then 
returning,  desires  leave  to  try  his  strength  at  the 
bow,  which,  though  refused  with  indignation  by 
the  Suitors,  Penelope  and  Telemachus  cause  to  be 
delivered  to  his  hands.  He  bends  it  immediately, 
and  shoots  through  all  the  rings.  Jupiter  in  the 
same  instant  thunders  from  Heaven ;  Ulysses 
accepts  the  omen,  and  gives  a  sign  to  Telemachus , 
who  stands  ready  armed  at  his  side.  P. 
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NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 


THIS  l^ook  is  entitled  To|a  or  th  q  proposition  of  the  bom; 

this  action  of  Penelope  has  given  occasion  of  raillery  both  to 
modern  and  ancient  Criticks  ;  they  insinuate  that  she  proposed 
this  exercise  of  the  bow  to  try  the  strength  of  her  gallants,  de¬ 
termining  to  have  regard  to  that  single  qualification  in  the  choice 
of  her  husband. 

“  Penelope  vires  juvenum  tentabat  in  arcu, 

“  Qui  latus  argueret,  corneus  arcus  erat.” 

They  interpret  revprjv  ificcwaxt  into  a  sense  very  contrary  to  the 
character  of  Penelope.  It  is  true,  other  authors  have  directly 
charged  her  with  inchastity,  and  affirm  that  she  had  a  son  named 
Pan,  because  all  the  Suitors  had  a  share  in  him.  Lycophron 
calls  her 

B acraotpav  x.cx,aaupivi3(7xv. 

It  is  the  exercise  of  the  bow  that  has  occasioned  these  imputa¬ 
tions  ;  for  none  of  Homer’s  commentators  have  given  the  reason 
why  she  proposes  that  exercise  in  particular ;  and  therefore  seeing 
no  reason  for  it,  they  have  invented  a  false  one,  and  give  the 
story  a  ridiculous  air :  I  flatter  myself  that  a  better  solution 
may  be  found  out,  and  a  reason  given  why  Penelope  proposes 
this  exercise  in  particular,  and  preferable  to  any  other. 

We  are  to  remember  that  this  day  was  sacred  to  Apollo;  this 
is  evident  from  the  preceding  book,  where  the  Ithacans  offer  a 
hecatomb  in  a  grove  consecrated  to  that  deity:  the  diversion  suits 
the  day,  the  exercise  of  the  bow  being  proper  to  be  practised 
on  the  festival  of  that  deity,  who  is  the  patron  of  it.  Several  of 
the  titles  of  Apollo  are  derived  from  it ;  'Exucpy®',  ’Exar>j£o*©^ 
It  is  strange  that  this  necessary  observation  should 
escape  the  notice  of  all  commentators. 

If  any  thing  further  were  wanting  to  reconcile  us  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Penelope  in  proposing  the  bow,  an  instance  almost 
parallel  to  it  might  be  produced  from  history.  When  Cambyses 
was  preparing  to  make  war  against  ^Ethiopia,  the  king  ot  that 

VOL.  ix,  T 


NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 


country  bent  his  great  bow  with  two  fingers  in  the  presence  of 
the  Persian  ambassadors,  and  unbending  it  again,  delivered  it  to 
them  with  these  words :  That  when  the  Persians  could  do  the 
like,  they  might  hope  to  conquer  the  ^Ethiopians.  There  is 
nothing  more  absurd  in  the  delivery  of  the  bow  to  the  Suitors 
by  Penelope,  than  in  the  same  act  of  the  ^Ethiopian  king  to  the 
Persian  ambassadors.  P* 
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And  Pallas  now,  to  raise  the  rivals’  fires. 
With  her  own  art  Penelope  inspires  : 

Who  now  can  bend  Ulysses’  bow,  and  wing 
The  well-aim’d  arrow  thro’  the  distant  ring*. 


Shall  end  the  strife,  and  win  the’  imperial  dame ;  5 
But  Discord  and  black  Death  await  the  game  ! 

The  prudent  queen  the  lofty  stair  ascends. 

At  distance  due  a  virgin-train  attends  ; 

A  brazen  key  she  held,  the  handle  turn’d, 

With  steel  and  polish’d  elephant  adorn’d :  10 

Swift  to  the  inmost  room  she  bent  her  way. 

Where  safe  reposed  the  royal  treasures  lay  ; 

There  shone  high-heap’d  the  labour’d  brass  and  ore,^ 
And  there  the  bow  which  great  Ulysses  bore, 

t  2 
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And  there  the  quiver,  where  now  guiltless  slept  15 
Those  winged  deaths  that  many  a  matron  wept. 

This  gift,  long  since  when  Sparta’s  shores  he  trod. 
On  young  Ulysses  Iphitus  bestow’d  : 

Beneath  Orsilochus’s  roof  they  met ; 

One  loss  was  private,  one  a  publick  debt:  20 

Messena’s  state  from  Ithaca  detains 

Three  hundred  sheep,  and  all  the  shepherd  swains; 

NOTES. 

^  er.  I6.3  No  ill  comment  on  the  original,  which  is  simply 
this : 

- and  many  a  woeful  shaft.  W. 

Ver.  21.  Messenas  state ,  &c.]  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
Messene  here  was  a  city  or  a  country ;  Strabo  affirms  it  to  be  a 
country,  lib.  viii.  It  was  a  port  of  Laconia,  under  the  dominion 
of  Menelaiis  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  Troy;  and  then  (con¬ 
tinues  that  author)  the  city  named  Messene  was  not  built.  Pau- 
sanias  is  of  the  same  opinion,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  “  Before  the  battle 

11  of  Leuctra  between  the  Ihebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  it  is 
“  my  judgment  that  there  was  no  city  called  Messene  this  is 
evident  from  the  words  of  Homer.  Orsilochus  Jived  in  Pherae, 
a  city  of  Messenia,  and  consequently  Ulysses  and  Iphitus  meet¬ 
ing  at  his  palace  in  Messenia,  Homer  must  mean  the  country, 
not  the  city,  'lhat  Orsilochus  lived  in  Pherae,  appears  from  the 
third  Odyssey.  This  Iphitus  was  the  son  of  Eurytus  mentioned 
in  the  eighth  book,  famous  for  his  skill  in  archery. 

*  Vain  Eurytus  !  whose  art  became  his  crime. 

Swept  from  the  earth  he  perish’d  in  his  prime ; 

Sudden  the’  irremeable  way  he  trod, 

Who  boldly  durst  defy  the  bowyer  god. 

So  that  even  this  digression  is  not  foreign  to  the  purpose :  the 
Poet  largely  describes  the  bow,  being  to  make  great  use  of  it  in 
the  sequel  of  the  Odyssey ;  he  shews  it  was  originally  in  the 
possession  of  Eurytus,  the  most  famous  archer  in  the  world ; 
nay,  this  very  digression  may  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary, 
it  being  requisite  to  describe  that  bow,  as  of  no  common  excel¬ 
lence  and  strength,  which  was  not  to  be  drawn  by  any  of  the 
Suitors ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  sets  off  the  strength  of  the  hero 
of  the  poem,  who  alone  is  able  to  bend  it.  P. 

Ver.  22.  Three  hundred  sheep ,  &c.]  It  has  been  observed 
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And  to  the  youthful  prince  to  urge  the  laws. 

The  king  and  elders  trust  their  common  cause. 

But  Iphitus,  employ’d  on  other  cares,  25 

Search’d  the  wide  country  for  his  wandering  mares. 
And  mules,  the  strongest  of  the  labouring  kind ; 
Hapless  to  search  !  more  hapless  still  to  find ! 

For  journeying  on  to  Hercules,  at  length 
That  lawless  wretch,  that  man  of  brutal  strength,  30 
Deaf  to  Heaven’s  voice,  the  social  rite  transgrest ; 
And  for  the  beauteous  mares  destroy’d  his  guest : 

in  a  former  annotation,  that  such  ravages  or  piracies  were  not 
only  lawful  but  honourable  amongst  the  ancients ;  why  then  is 
Ulysses  here  sent  to  redemand  the  spoils  made  by  the  Messe- 
nians  ?  Dacier  answers,  that  such  inroads  were  not  allowable 
except  in  open  war;  she  means  between  Greeks  and  Greeks; 
for  they  themselves  exercised  such  piracies  with  impunity 
against  other  nations.  P. 

Ver.  31.  Deaf  to  Heaven’s  voice ,  the  social  tile  transgrest. 3 
Homer  very  solemnly  condemns  this  action  of  Hercules  in  slay¬ 
ing  Iphitus  ;  and  some  authors  (remarks  Eustathius)  defend  him 
by  saying,  he  was  seized  with  madness,  and  threw  Iphitus  down 
from  the  top  of  his  palace :  but  this  is  contrary  to  Homer,  and  to 
the  sentiment  of  those  who  write  that  Hercules  was  delivered  as  a 
slave  to  Omphale,  for  the  expiation  of  the  murder  of  Iphitus. 

But  what  chiefly  wants  explication  is  the  expression,  he  paid 
no  reverence  to  his  table.  The  table  was  held  sacred  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  by  means  of  which,  honour  was  paid  to  the  God  of  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Hospitality :  it  was  therefore  a  crime  to  dishonour  it  by 
any  indecent  behaviour.  To  this  purpose  Juvenal : 

“  Hie  verbis  nullus  pudor,  aut  reverentia  mensae.” 

The  statues  of  the  Gods  were  raised  upon  the  tables,  they  were 
consecrated  by  placing  on  them  salt,  which  was  always  esteemed 
holy,  and  by  offering  libations  to  the  Gods  from  them  :  the  table 
therefore  is  called  in  Plutarch,  the  altar  of  the  Gods  of  Friendship 
and  Hospitality  ;  and  therefore  to  have  eaten  at  the  same  table, 
was  esteemed  an  inviolable  obligation  of  friendship  :  and  to  trans¬ 
gress  against  the  table,  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  the 
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lie  gave  the  bow;  and  on  Ulysses’  part 
Receiv'd  a  pointed  sword  and  missile  dart : 

Of  luckless  friendship  on  a  foreign  shore  35 

Their  first,  last  pledges  !  for  they  met  no  more. 
The  bow,  bequeath’d  by  this  unhappy  hand, 

Ulysses  bore  not  from  his  native  land ; 

Nor  in  the  front  of  battle  taught  to  bend. 

But  kept,  in  dear  memorial  of  his  friend.  49 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  ascent. 

By  many  an  easy  step,  the  matron  went ; 

Then  o’er  the  pavement  glides  with  grace  divine, 
(With  polish’d  oak  the  level  pavements  shine) 

The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  display’d,  45 
With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o’erlaid. 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  string. 

Forsakes  the  staple  as  she  pulls  the  ring ; 

The  wards  respondent  to  the  key  turn  round ; 

The  bars  fall  back ;  the  flying  valves  resound  ;  50 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring. 

So  roar’d  the  lock  when  it  releas’d  the  spring. 

blackest  of  crimes.  I  will  only  add,  that  it  was  customary  upon 
making  an  alliance  of  hospitality  to  give  mutual  tokens,  thus 
Ulysses  here  presents  Iphitus  with  a  sword  and  spear  ;  Iphitus 
Ulysses  with  a  bow.  And  the  producing  these  tokens  was  a 
recognition  of  the  covenant  of  hospitality  between  the  persons 
themselves,  and  their  descendants  in  following  generations.  P. 
Ver.  51.]  Homer  says  only, 

as  roars  a  bull. 

The  meadow  grazing : 

so  that  Chapman  was  consulted  and  followed  on  this  occasion : 

- which  gave  a  sound 

(The  bolt  then  shooting)  as  in  pasture  ground 
A  bull  doth  low,  and  make  the  valleys  ring  ; 

So  loud  the  locke  liumm’d,  tvhcn  it  loos’d  his  spring,  W. 
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She  moves  majestick  thro’  the  wealthy  room. 

Where  treasur’d  garments  cast  a  rich  perfume ; 
There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung,  55 
Reach’d,  in  its  splendid  case,  the  bow  unstrung: 
Across  her  knees  she  laid  the  well-known  bow. 

And  pensive  sat,  and  tears  began  to  flow. 

To  full  satiety  of  grief  she  mourns. 

Then  silent,  to  the  joyous  hall  returns,  60 

To  the  proud  Suitors  bears  in  pensive  state 
The’  unbended  bow,  and  arrows  wing’d  with  fate. 

Behind,  her  train  the  polished  coffer  brings. 
Which  held  the’  alternate  brass  and  silver  rings  ; 
Full  in  the  portal  the  chaste  queen  appears,  65 
And  with  her  veil  conceals  the  coming  tears : 

On  either  side  awaits  a  virgin  fair  ; 

While  thus  the  matron,  with  majestick  air. 

Say  you,  whom  these  forbidden  walls  inclose. 

For  whom  my  victims  bleed,  my  vintage  flows ;  70 

If  these  neglected,  faded  charms  can  move  ? 

Or  is  it  but  a  vain  pretence,  you  love  ? 

If  I  the  prize,  if  me  you  seek  to  wife. 

Hear  the  conditions,  and  commence  the  strife. 

Who  first  Ulysses’  wondcrous  bow  shall  bend,  75 
And  thro’  twelve  ringlets  the  fleet  arrow  send. 

Him  will  I  follow,  and  forsake  my  home. 

For  him  forsake  this  loved,  this  wealthy  dome, 
Long,  long  the  scene  of  all  my  past  delight. 

And  still  to  last,  the  vision  of  my  night !  80 

Ver.  66.]  This  misrepresents  his  author,  who  says  only, 
Before  her  cheeks  she  held  the  splendid  veil : 
to  conceal  her  blushes ,  not  her  tears.  W. 
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Graceful  she  said,  and  bade  Eumaeus  show 
The  rival  peers  the  ringlets  and  the  bow. 

From  his  full  eyes  the  tears  unbidden  spring, 
Touch'd  at  the  dear  memorials  of  his  king. 
Philmtius  too  relents,  but  secret  shed  85 

The  tender  drops.  Antinous  saw,  and  said. 

Hence  to  your  fields,  ye  rusticks !  hence  away. 
Nor  stain  with  grief  the  pleasures  of  the  day  ; 

Nor  to  the  royal  heart  recall  in  vain 
The  sad  remembrance  of  a  perish'd  man.  90 

Enough  her  precious  tears  already  flow —  } 

Or  share  the  feast  with  due  respect,  or  go  > 

To  weep  abroad,  and  leave  to  us  the  bow :  3 

No  vulgar  task  !  Ill  suits  this  courtly  crew 
That  stubborn  horn  which  brave  Ulysses  drew.  .  95 
I  well  remember  (for  I  gazed  him  o'er 
While  yet  a  child)  what  majesty  he  bore ! 

And  still  (all  infant  as  I  was)  retain 

The  port,  the  strength,  the  grandeur  of  the  man. 

He  said,  but  in  his  soul  fond  joys  arise,  100 

And  his  proud  hopes  already  win  the  prize. 

To  speed  the  flying  shaft  thro'  every  ring,  -v 

Wretch  !  is  not  thine  :  the  arrows  of  the  king  \ 

Shall  end  those  hopes,  and  Fate  is  on  the  wing !  j 

Then  thus  Telemachus.  Some  God  I  find  10 J 

With  pleasing  phrenzy  has  possess'd  my  mind  ; 

Ver.  102.]  This  triplet  has  but  little  correspondence  to  its 
original,  of  which  the  following  attempt  is  a  faithful  copy : 

He  first  was  doom’d  to  taste  the  fatal  shaft 

From  great  Ulysses'  hand,  whose  house  he  stain’d. 

Emboldening  all  his  comrades  there  to  stay.  W. 

Ver.  105.  Then  thus  Telemachus .  Some  God  I  find ,  &c.] 
This  speech  is  not  without  greater  obscurity  than  is  usual  in  s# 
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When  a  loved  mother  threatens  to  depart. 

Why  with  this  ill-timed  gladness  leaps  my  heart  ? 
Come  then,  ye  Suitors !  and  dispute  a  prize 
Richer  than  all  the’  Achaian  state  supplies,  no 
Than  all  proud  Argos,  or  Mycasna  knows. 

Than  all  our  isles  or  continents  enclose : 

A  woman  matchless,  and  almost  divine. 

Fit  for  the  praise  of  every  tongue  but  mine. 

No  more  excuses  then,  no  more  delay  ;  113 

Haste  to  the  trial — Lo  !  I  lead  the  way. 

I  too  may  try,  and  if  this  arm  can  wing 
The  feather’d  arrow  thro’  the  destin’d  ring, 


clear  a  writer  as  Homer.  M.  Dacier  has  done  it  justice,  and 
clearly  opened  the  sense  of  it  in  her  paraphrase.  “  Surely, 
“  says  Telemachus,  Jupiter  hp,s  disordered  my  understanding : 
“  I  see  my  mother,  wise  as  she  is,  preparing  to  leave  the  palace, 
“  and  enter  upon  a  second  marriage :  and  yet  in  these  melan- 
“  choly  circumstances,  I  think  of  nothing  but  diverting  myself, 
H  and  being  an  idle  spectator  of  this  exercise  of  the  bow :  no, 
“  no,  this  is  not  to  be  suffered ;  you  (the  Suitors)  use  your  ut- 
“  most  efforts  to  rob  me  of  Penelope,  I  will  therefore  use  mine 
“  to  retain  her  :  a  woman  the  most  excellent  in  any  nation.  But 
fi  why  do  I  praise  her  ?  you  know  her  worth  ;  use  therefore  no 
pretext  to  defer  the  trial  of  the  bow,  that  we  may  come  to  an 
u  issue  ;  I  will  try  the  bow  with  you ;  and  if  I  succeed,  then  I 
ii  will  retain  her  as  the  prize  of  the  conquest ;  then  she  shall  not 
“  be  obliged  to  second  nuptials  :  nor  will  Penelope  abandon  a 
u  son,  who  emulating  his  father,  is  (like  him)  able  to  bear  the 
u  prize  from  so  many  antagonists.” 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  wrords  of  Telemachus ;  the 
diction  indeed  is  somewhat  embarrassed,  and  the  connection  a 
little  obscure ;  but  this  is  done  by  the  Poet,  to  express  the  dis¬ 
order  and  hurry  of  mind  in  Telemachus,  who  fears  for  the  fate 
of  Penelope :  therefore  the  connection  of  the  periods  is  inter¬ 
rupted,  to  represent  Telemachus  starting  through  eagerness  of 
spirit  from  thought  to  thought,  without  order  or  regularity.  P. 
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Then  if  no  happier  knight  the  conquest  boast, 

1  shall  not  sorrow  for  a  mother  lost ;  120 

But  blest  in  her,  possess  these  arms  alone. 

Heir  of  my  father’s  strength,  as  well  as  throne. 

He  spoke  ;  then  rising,  his  broad  sword  unbound. 
And  cast  his  purple  garment  on  the  ground. 

A  trench  he  open’d  ;  in  a  line  he  placed  125 

The  level  axes,  and  the  points  made  fast. 

(His  perfect  skill  the  wondering  gazers  eyed, 

The  game  as  yet  unseen,  as  yet  untried.) 

Then,  with  a  manly  pace,  he  took  his  stand ;  129 

And  grasp’d  the  bow,  and  twang’d  it  in  his  hand. 
Three  times,  with  beating  heart,  he  made  essay ; 
Three  times,  unequal  to  the  task  gave  way  : 

A  modest  boldness  on  his  cheek  appear’d  ; 

And  thrice  he  hoped,  and  thrice  again  he  fear’d. 
The  fourth  had  drawn  it.  The  great  sire  with  joy 
Beheld,  but  with  a  sign  forbade  the  boy.  136 

Ver.  135.  The  fourth  had  drawn  it.  The  great  sire  with  joy 
Beheld ,  hut  with  a  sign  forbade — ] 

It  is  not  apparent  at  the  first  view  why  Ulysses  prohibits  Telema- 
clius  from  drawing  the  bow ;  but  Eustathius  gives  sufficient 
reason  for  this  conduct  i  it  would  have  defeated  his  whole  design^ 
and  rendered  the  death  of  the  Suitors  impracticable ;  for  Tele- 
machus  has  declared  that  he  would  retain  Penelope,  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  exercise  of  the  bow ;  and  this  of  necessity  would 
create  an  immediate  contest  between  that  hero  and  the  Suitors, 
and  bring  matters  unseasonably  to  extremity.  The  same  author 
assigns  a  second  reason :  Ulysses  fears  lest  Telemachus,  by  bend¬ 
ing  the  bow,  should  make  it  more  supple  and  flexible,  and  there¬ 
fore  commands  him  to  desist,  lest  it  should  be  drawn  by  the  Sui¬ 
tors  ;  besides,  if  he  had  drawn  it,  it  would  have  raised  an  emula¬ 
tion  amongst  them,  and  they  would  have  applied  the  utmost  of 
their  abilities  not  to  be  outdone  by  so  young  a  person  as  Telema¬ 
chus  ;  but  his  despair  to  effect  it,  makes  them  less  solicitous,  the 
trial  being  equally  unsuccessful  to  them  alL 
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His  ardour  straight  the'  obedient  prince  supprest. 
And  artful,  thus  the  suitor-train  addrest. 

Oh  lay  the  cause  on  youth  yet  immature ! 

(For  Heaven  forbid,  such  weakness  should  endure) 
How  shall  this  arm,  unequal  to  the  bow,  i4i 

Retort  an  insult,  or  repel  a  foe  ? 

But  you  !  whom  Heaven  with  better  nerves  has  blest. 
Accept  the  trial,  and  the  prize  contest. 

He  cast  the  bow  before  him,  and  apart  145 

Against  the  polish’d  quiver  propt  the  dart. 
Resuming  then  his  seat,  Epitheus’  son 
The  bold  Antinous  to  the  rest  begun. 

From  where  the  goblet  first  begins  to  flow, 

€C  From  right  to  left,  in  order  take  the  bow  ;  150 

And  prove  your  several  strengths” — The  princes 
heard. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  very  happy  address, 
made  to  Telemachus  by  Homer :  he  shews  us  that  he  could  have 
drawn  it,  but  desists  in  obedience  to  Ulysses  ;  thus  the  Poet  has 
found  out  a  way  to  give  Telemachus  the  honour  of  the  victory? 
without  obtaining  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  shews  the  superior 
wisdom  of  Ulysses,  who  restrains  his  son  in  the  heat  of  his  at¬ 
tempt ;  and  makes  him,  by  a  happy  presence  of  mind,  at  once 
foresee  the  danger,  and  prevent  it.  P. 

Ver.  145.]  Thus  his  author,  with  an  additional  verse: 

He  spake,  and  grounds  the  bow,  laid  sidelong  down 
Against  the  well-constructed  polish’d  wall.  W. 

Ver.  149.  From  where  the  goblet  first  begins  to  Jlowy 
From  right  to  left ,  &c.] 

Antinous  makes  this  proposition,  that  every  person  may  try  hia 
skill  without  confusion.  Perhaps  it  is  proposed  by  Antinous  by 
way  of  omen,  the  right  hand  being  reckoned  fortunate :  but 
however  that  be,  it  is  very  evident  that  in  the  entertainments  of 
the  ancients  the  cup  was  delivered  towards  the  right  hand.  P. 
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And  first  Leiodes,  blameless  priest,  appear’d  : 

The  eldest  born  of  Oenops’  noble  race. 

Who  next  the  goblet  held  his  holy  place : 

He,  only  he,  of  all  the  suitor-throng,  155 

Their  deeds  detested,  and  abjured  the  wrong. 

With  tender  hands  the  stubborn  horn  he  strains, 
The  stubborn  horn  resisted  all  his  pains  ! 

Already  in  despair  he  gives  it  o’er  : 

Take  it  who  will,  he  cries,  I  strive  no  more.  160 
What  numerous  deaths  attend  this  fatal  bow  ! 

What  souls  and  spirits  shall  it  send  below ! 

Ver.  161.  What  numerous  deaths  attend  this  fatal  bow! 

What  souls  and  spirits ,  &c.] 

There  is  in  these  words  a  full  and  clear  prediction  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Suitors  by  the  bow  of  Ulysses :  but  what  follows* 
\vhen  the  prophet  comes  to  explain  himself,  renders  it  ambi¬ 
guous.  Better  indeed  to  die ,  &c.  The  next  line  is  very  remark¬ 
able  for  the  distinction  it  makes  between  and  soul 

and  spirit :  the  reader  may  turn  to  the  note  on  lib.  xxiii.  ver. 
92,  124.  of  the  Iliad;  and  that  on  lib.  xi.  ver.  743.  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey,  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  notion  of  the  ancients  con* 
cerning  this  division.  I  shall  only  here  add  a  passage  in  St. 
Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  which  did  not  then  occur  to  me,  that  re¬ 
markably  falls  in  with  it.  The  ivord  of  God  is  c/^uick  and  powerful, 
and  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword ,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit .  Heb.  iv.  12. 

This  Leiodes  falls  by  the  sword  of  Utysses  in  the  next  book  : 
but  is  it  not  injustice  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  person  who  is 
here  described  as  a  man  of  virtue,  detesting  the  actions  of  the 
Suitors,  and  dignified  with  prophecy  ?  It  is  easy  to  answer  this 
objection ;  he  is  one  of  the  Suitors  to  Penelope,  as  appears  from 
his  trying  the  bow  amongst  the  rest  of  them,  in  order  to  obtain 
her  in  marriage,  and  consequently  he  is  involved  in  the  general 
crime :  this  distinguishes  his  case  from  that  of  Medon  and  Phe- 
mius,  whom  Ulysses  spares  ;  it  appearing  that  they  made  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  the  bed  of  Penelope ;  whereas  Leiodes  endeavours  to 
marry  the  queen,  which  single  act  would  exclude  Ulysses  from 
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Better  indeed  to  die,  and  fairly  give 
Nature  her  debt,  than  disappointed  live, 

With  each  new  sun  to  some  new  hope  a  prey,  165 
Yet  still  to-morrow  falser  than  to-day. 

How  long  in  vain  Penelope  we  sought ! 

This  bow  shall  ease  us  of  that  idle  thought 
And  send  us  with  some  humbler  wife  to  live, 

Whom  gold  shall  gain,  or  destiny  shall  give.  170 
Thus  speaking,  on  the  floor  the  bow  he  placed, 
(With  rich  inlay  the  various  floor  was  graced) 

At  distance  far  the  feather’d  shaft  he  throws. 

And  to  the  seat  returns  from  whence  he  rose. 

To  him  Antinous  thus  with  fury  said.  175 

What  words  ill-omen’d  from  thy  lips  have  fled ! 
Thy  coward  function  ever  is  in  fear ; 

Those  arms  are  dreadful  which  thou  can’st  not  bear. 
Why  should  this  bow  be  fatal  to  the  brave. 

Because  the  priest  is  born  a  peaceful  slave  ?  iso 
Mark  then  what  others  can — He  ended  there. 

And  bade  Melanthius  a  vast  pile  prepare  ; 

He  gives  it  instant  flame  :  then  fast  beside 
Spreads  o’er  an  ample  board  a  bullock’s  hide. 

With  melted  lard  they  soak  the  weapon  o'er,  i$5 
Chafe  every  knot,  and  supple  every  pore. 

Vain  all  their  art,  and  all  their  strength  as  vain  ; 
The  bow  inflexible  resists  their  pain. 

The  force  of  great  Eurymachus  alone 
And  bold  Antinous,  yet  untried,  unknown  :  390 

T.  hose  only  now  remained  ;  but  those  confest 
Of  all  the  train  the  mightiest  and  the  best. 

his  own  bed  and  dominions.  Besides,  if  we  would  escape  the 

punishment  of  wicked  men,  we  must  not  only  detest  their  crimes, 
but  conversation.  p^ 
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Then  from  the  hall,  and  from  the  noisy  crew. 
The  masters  of  the  herd  and  flock  withdrew. 

The  king  observes  them  :  he  the  hall  forsakes,  195 
And,  past  the  limits  of  the  court,  o’ertakes ; 

Then  thus,  with  accent  mild,  Ulysses  spoke : 

Ye  faithful  guardians  of  the  herd  and  flock  1 
Shall  I  the  secret  of  my  breast  conceal. 

Or  (as  my  soul  now  dictates)  shall  I  tell  ?  200 

Say,  should  some  favouring  God  restore  again 
The  lost  Ulysses  to  his  native  reign. 

How  beat  your  hearts  ?  what  aid  would  you  afford  P 

To  the  proud  Suitors,  or  your  ancient  Lord  ? 

* 

Philaetius  thus.  Oh  were  thy  word  not  vain  !  205 
Would  mighty  Jove  restore  that  man  again ! 

These  aged  sinews  with  new  vigour  strung 
In  his  blest  cause  should  emulate  the  young. 

With  equal  vows  Eumaeus  too  implored 
Each  power  above,  with  wishes  for  his  Lord.  210 
He  saw  their  secret  souls,  and  thus  began. 

Those  vows  the  Gods  accord  :  behold  the  man ! 
Your  own  Ulysses  !  twice  ten  years  detain’d 
By  woes  and  wanderings  from  this  hapless  land : 

At  length  he  comes ;  but  comes  despised,  unknown, 
And  finding  faithful,  you,  and  you  alone.  216 

All  else  have  cast  him  from  their  very  thought. 

Even  in  their  wishes,  and  their  prayers,  forgot ! 
Hear  then,  my  friends !  If  Jove  this  arm  succeed. 
And  give  yon’  impious  revellers  to  bleed,  220 

My  care  shall  be,  to  bless  your  future  lives 
With  large  possessions,  and  with  faithful  wives ; 
Fast  by  my  palace  shall  your  domes  ascend,  1 
And  each  on  young  Telemachus  attend,  /■ 

And  each  be  call’d  his  brother,  and  my  friend.  225 3 
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To  give  you  firmer  faith,  now  trust  your  eye  : 

Lo  !  the  broad  scar  indented  on  my  thigh. 

When  with  Autolychus’s  sons,  of  yore,  ,  • 

On  Parnass’  top  I  chased  the  tusky  boar. 

His  ragged  vest  then  drawn  aside  disclosed  230 
The  sign  conspicuous,  and  the  scar  exposed  : 

Eager  they  view’d ;  with  joy  the}^  stood  amazed  ; 
With  tearful  eyes  o’er  all  their  master  gazed  : 
Around  his  neck  their  longing  arms  they  cast, 

His  head,  his  shoulders,  and  his  knees  embraced  :  235 
Tears  followed  tears ;  no  word  was  in  their  power. 
In  solemn  silence  fell  the  kindly  shower. 

The  king  too  weeps,  the  king  too  grasps  their  hands, 
And  moveless,  as  a  marble  fountain,  stands. 

Thus  had  their  joy  wept  down  the  setting  sun,  240 
But  first  the  wise  man  ceas’d,  and  thus  begun. 
Enough — on  other  cares  your  thought  employ, 

For  danger  waits  on  all  untimely  joy. 

Full  many  foes,  and  fierce,  observe  us  near ; 

Some  may  betray,  and  yonder  walls  may  hear.  245 
Re-enter  then,  not  all  at  once,  but  stay 
Some  moments  you,  and  let  me  lead  the  way. 

To  me,  neglected  as  I  am,  I  know 
The  haughty  Suitors  will  deny  the  bow ; 

But  thou,  Eummus,  as  ’tis  borne  away,  25© 

Thy  master’s  weapon  to  his  hand  convey. 

Ver.  236.]  This  couplet,  of  which  the  second  verse  is  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful,  the  translator  has  interpolated.  W. 

Ver.  239.]  We  have  another  interpolation  in  this  line,  which 
seems  to  border  on  extravagance.  W. 

Ver.  242.]  These  four  verses  represent  the  following  thought 
and  portion  of  his  author  : 

Cease  from  your  tears  and  grief :  lest  some  descry 
As  from  the  house  they  pass ;  and  tell  within.  W« 
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At  every  portal  let  some  matron  wait, 

And  each  lock  fast  the  well-compacted  gate  : 

Close  let  them  keep,  whate’er  invades  their  ear ; 
Tho'  arms,  or  shouts,  or  dying  groans  they  hear.  255 
To  thy  strict  charge,  Philaetius  !  we  consign 
The  court’s  main  gate  :  to  guard  that  pass  be  thine. 

This  said,  he  first  return'd  :  the  faithful  swains 
At  distance  follow,  as  their  king  ordains. 

Before  the  flame  Eurymachus  now  stands,  260 
And  turns  the  bow,  and  chafes  it  with  his  hands  : 
Still  the  tough  bow  unmoved.  The  lofty  man 
Sigh'd  from  his  mighty  soul,  and  thus  began  : 

I  mourn  the  common  cause  ;  for,  oh  my  friends  i 
On  me,  on  all,  what  grief,  what  shame  attends  1  263 
Not  the  lost  nuptials  can  affect  me  more, 

(For  Greece  has  beauteous  dames  on  every  shore) 
But  baffled  thus  !  confess’d  so  far  below 
Ulysses'  strength,  as  not  to  bend  his  bow  1 
How  shall  all  ages  our  attempt  deride  !  270 

Our  weakness  scorn  ! — Antinous  thus  replied. 

Not  so,  Eurymachus  :  that  no  man  draws 
The  wonderous  bow,  attend  another  cause. 

Sacred  to  Phcebus  is  the  solemn  day, 

Which  thoughtless  we  in  games  would  waste  away : 


Ver.  252.  At  every  portal,  &c.]  This  is  a  very  necessary  in¬ 
junction  ;  Ulysses  fears  not  only  lest  any  of  the  Suitors  should 
make  his  escape,  but  also  lest  any  of  the  women  who  were  friends 
to  the  Suitors  should  give  information  to  their  partisans  abroad, 
and  introduce  them  to  their  assistance.  Eustathius .  P. 

Ver.  258.]  Thus  his  author  : 

He  spake,  and  enter’d  straight  the  pompous  dome : 

Then  on  his  former  seat  his  station  took : 

Nor  the  two  faithful  swains  stay’d  long  behind.  W. 
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'Till  the  next  dawn  this  ill-timed  strife  forego,  276 
And  here  leave  fixt  the  ringlets  in  a  row. 

Now  bid  the  sewer  approach,  and  let  us  join 
In  due  libations,  and  in  rites  divine  ; 

So  end  our  night :  before  the  day  shall  spring,  280 
The  choicest  offerings  let  Melanthius  bring  : 

Let  then  to  Phoebus’  name  the  fatted  thighs 
Feed  the  rich  smokes,  high-curling  to  the  skies. 

So  shall  the  patron  of  these  arts  bestow 
(For  his  the  gift)  the  skill  to  bend  the  bow.  285 
They  heard  well  pleas’d :  the  ready  heralds  bring 
The  cleansing  waters  from  the  limpid  spring  : 

The  goblet  high  with  rosy  wine  they  crown’d. 

In  order  circling  to  the  peers  around. 

That  rite  complete,  uprose  the  thoughtful  man,  250 
And  thus  his  meditated  scheme  began. 

If  what  I  ask  your  noble  minds  approve. 

Ye  peers  and  rivals  in  the  royal  love  ! 

Chief,  if  it  hurt  not  great  Antinous’  ear, 

(Whose  sage  decision  I  with  wonder  hear)  295 
And  if  Eurymachus  the  motion  please  ; 

Give  Heaven  this  day,  and  rest  the  bow  in  peace. 
To-morrow  let  your  arms  dispute  the  prize. 

And  take  it  he,  the  favour’d  of  the  skies  ! 

But  since,  ’till  then,  this  trial  you  delay,  300 

Trust  it  one  moment  to  my  hands  to-day  : 

Fain  would  I  prove,  before  your  judging  eyes. 

What  once  I  was,  whom  wretched  you  despise ; 

If  yet  this  arm  its  ancient  force  retain  ;  } 

Or  if  my  woes  (a  long-continued  train) 


And  wants  and  insults,  make  me  less  than  man 
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Rage  flash’d  in  lightening  from  the  suitors’  eyes. 
Yet  mix’d  with  terror  at  the  bold  emprise. 

Antinous  then  :  O  miserable  guest ! 

Is  common  sense  quite  banished  from  thy  breast?  310 
Sufficed  it  not  within  the  palace  placed 
To  sit  distinguish’d,  with  our  presence  graced. 
Admitted  here  with  princes  to  confer, 

A  man  unknown,  a  needy  wanderer  ? 

To  copious  wine  this  insolence  we  owe,  315 

And  much  thy  betters  wine  can  overthrow : 

The  great  Eurytion  when  this  frenzy  stung, 
Pirithous’  roofs  with  frantick  riot  rung ; 

Boundless  the  Centaur  raged  ;  ’till  one  and  all 
The  heroes  rose,  and  dragg’d  him  from  the  hall ;  320 
Iiis  nose  they  shorten’d,  and  his  ears  they  slit. 

And  sent  him  sober’d  home,  with  better  wit. 

Hence  with  long  war  the  double  race  was  curst. 
Fatal  to  all,  but  to  the’  aggressor  first. 

Such  fate  I  prophesy  our  guest  attends,  325 

If  here  this  interdicted  bow  he  bends  : 

Ver.  318.  Pirithous 9  roofs ,  &c.]  The  story  of  the  Centaur  is 
this :  Pirithous,  a  Lapithite,  marrying  Hippodamia,  the  daughter 
of  Adrastus,  invited  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithee  to  his  nuptials ; 
the  Centaurs  drinking  to  great  excess,  and  offering  violence  to 
the  bride,  engaged  them  in  a  quarrel ;  Eurytion  was  the  person 
who  began  the  disorder,  and  the  war  that  ensued  became  fatal 
to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Centaurs.  The  Lapithites  were  a 
people  of  Thessaly  inhabiting  the  mountains  Pindus  and  Othrys; 
the  Centaurs  were  their  neighbours,  and  dwelt  in  mount  Pelion. 
This  war  between  the  Lapithites  and  the  Centaurs  probably 
lasted  about  a  year:  for  it  began  on  the  day  of  the  nuptials  of 
Pirithous,  and  on  the  day  that  his  son  Polypaetes  was  born,  he 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Centaurs,  and  drove  them 
from  mount  Pelion.  P. 
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Nor  shall  these  walls  such  insolence  contain ; 

The  first  fair  wind  transports  him  o’er  the  main  ; 
Where  Echetus  to  death  the  guilty  brings, 

(The  worst  of  mortals,  even  the  worst  of  kings.)  330 
Better  than  that,  if  thou  approve  our  cheer. 

Cease  the  mad  strife,  and  share  our  bounty  here. 

To  this  the  queen  her  just  dislike  exprest : 

^Tis  impious,  prince  !  to  harm  the  stranger-guest ; 
Base  to  insult  who  bears  a  suppliant’s  name,  335 
And  some  respect  Telemachus  may  claim. 

What  if  the’  Immortals  on  the  man  bestow 
Sufficient  strength  to  draw  the  mighty  bow  ? 

Shall  I,  a  queen,  by  rival  chiefs  adored. 

Accept  a  wandering  stranger  for  my  lord  ?  340 

A  hope  so  idle  never  touch’d  his  brain  : 

Then  ease  your  bosoms  of  a  fear  so  vain. 

Far  be  he  banish’d  from  this  stately  scene 
Who  wrongs  his  princess  with  a  thought  so  mean. 

O  fair  !  and  wisest  of  so  fair  a  kind  !  315 

(Respectful  thus  Eurymachus  rejoin’d) 

Moved  by  no  weak  surmise,  but  sense  of  shame. 
We  dread  the  all-arraigning  voice  of  Fame  ; 

We  dread  the  censure  of  the  meanest  slave. 

The  weakest  w  oman  :  all  can  wrong  the  brave.  350 

•  f  i,  •  |  |  .  s  ' 

Ver.  330.]  The  reader,  who  recollects  some  former  remarks 
on  the  Iliad  respecting  the  satirical  propensity  of  our  translator, 
when  kings  presented  themselves  to  his  imagination,  will  not 
wonder  at  the  boldness  of  the  climax  in  the  verse  before  us.  W. 

Ver.  332.]  Ogilby  has  a  neat  line : 

With  us  sit  still,  but  not  with  us  compare.  W. 

Ver.  337.]  This  thought  is  foreign  to  his  author.  There  is 
nothing  unsuitable  to  the  Greek  in  the  following  substitution  : 
What,  if  thp  stranger's  sturdy  hands  should  sheiv —  W. 
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“  Behold  what  wretches  to  the  bed  pretend 
“  Of  that  brave  chief  whose  bow  they  could  not  bend ! 
^  In  came  a  beggar  of  the  strolling  crew, 
t(  And  did  what  all  those  princes  could  not  do." 
Thus  will  the  common  voice  our  deed  defame,,  355 
And  thus  posterity  upbraid  our  name. 

T o  whom  the  queen.  If  Fame  engage  your  views. 
Forbear  those  acts  which  infamy  pursues  : 

Wrong  and  oppression  no  renown  can  raise  ; 

Know,  friend !  that  virtue  is  the  path  to  praise.  360 
The  stature  of  our  guest,  his  port,  his  face. 

Speak  him  descended  from  no  vulgar  race. 

To  him  the  bow,  as  he  desires,  convey  ; 

And  to  his  hand  if  Pho3bus  give  the  day. 

Hence,  to  reward  his  merit,  he  shall  bear 
A  two-edged  falchion,  and  a  shining  spear. 
Embroider’d  sandals,  a  rich  cloak  and  vest. 

And  safe  conveyance  to  his  port  of  rest. 

O  royal  mother  !  ever4ionour’d  name  ! 

Permit  me  (cries  Telemachus)  to  claim 
A  son’s  just  right.  No  Grecian  prince  but  I 
Has  power  this  bow  to  grant,  or  to  deny. 

Of  all  that  Ithaca’s  rough  hills  contain. 

And  all  wide  Elis’  courser-breeding  plain. 

To  me  alone  my  father’s  arms  descend  ; 

And  mine  alone  they  are,  to  give  or  lend. 

Ver.  354?.]  This  is  feeble,  and  not  accurate.  Perhaps,  the 
following  substitution  is  not  liable  to  either  censure ; 

He  strung  the  bow,  and  sent  an  arrow  through.  W. 
Ver.  3(56.]  This  speech  is  excellently  done  :  but  the  reader 
may  see  a  simple  thought,  omitted  by  our  translator,  in  Ogilby. 
A  sword,  a  pair  of  sandals,  and  a  spear, 

That  he  nor  dogs  nor  men  shall  need  to  fear.  W. 
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Retire,  oh  queen  !  thy  household  task  resume. 
Tend,  with  thy  maids,  the  labours  of  the  loom  ; 

The  bow,  the  darts,  and  arms  of  chivalry. 

These  cares  to  man  belong  and  most  to  me.  380 
Mature  beyond  his  years,  the  queen  admired 
His  sage  reply,  and  with  her  train  retired : 

There  in  her  chamber  as  she  sat  apart. 

Revolv'd  his  words,  and  placed  them  in  her  heart. 
On  her  Ulysses  then  she  fix'd  her  soul,  385 

Down  her  fair  cheek  the  tears  abundant  roll, 

'Till  gentle  Pallas,  piteous  of  her  cries. 

In  slumber  closed  her  silver-streaming  eyes. 

Now  thro'  the  press  the  bow  Eummus  bore. 

And  all  was  riot,  noise,  and  wild  uproar.  390 

Hold,  lawless  rustick  !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 

To  whom,  insensate,  dost  thou  bear  the  bow  ? 
Exiled  for  this  to  some  sequester’d  den. 

Far  from  the  sweet  society  of  men. 

To  thy  own  dogs  a  prey  thou  shalt  be  made ;  395 

If  Heaven  and  Phoebus  lend  the  Suitors  aid. 

Thus  they.  Aghast  he  laid  the  weapon  down. 
But  bold  Telemachus  thus  urged  him  on. 

Proceed*  false  slave,  and  slight  their  empty  words ; 
What !  hopes  the  fool  to  please  so  many  lords  ?  400 
Young  as  I  am,  thy  prince’s  vengeful  hand 
Stretch’d  forth  in  wrath,  shall  drive  thee  from  the  land. 
Oh  !  could  the  vigour  of  this  arm  as  well 
The'  oppressive  Suitors  from  my  walls  expel ! 

Then  what  a  shoal  of  lawless  men  should  go  4q5 
To  fill  with  tumult  the  dark  courts  below  1 

Ver.  4-05.]  This  is  not  agreeable  >0  his  author,  Ogilby  does 
rot  want  fidelity ; 
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The  Suitors  with  a  scornful  smile  survey 
The  youth  indulging  in  the  genial  day. 

Eumaeus,  thus  encouraged,  hastes  to  bring 

The  strifeful  bow,  and  gives  it  to  the  king.  4iro 

Old  Euryclea  calling  then  aside. 

Hear  what  Telemachus  enjoins  (he  cried) 

At  every  portal  let  some  matron  wait. 

And  each  lock  fast  the  well-compacted  gate  ; 

And  if  unusual  sounds  invade  their  ear,  415 

If  arms,  or  shouts,  or  dying  groans  they  hear. 

Let  none  to  call  or  issue  forth  presume. 

But  close  attend  the  labours  of  the  loom. 

Her  prompt  obedience  on  his  order  waits ; 

Closed  in  an  instant  were  the  palace  gates.  420 
In  the  same  moment  forth  Philaetius  flies, 

Secures  the  court,  and  with  a  cable  ties 
The  utmost  gate ;  (the  cable  strongly  wrought 
Of  Byblos’  reed,  a  ship  from  iEgypt  brought) 

Then  unperceived  and  silent  at  the  board  425 
His  seat  he  takes,  his  eyes  upon  his  lord. 

And  now  his  well-known  bow  the  master  bore. 
Turn’d  on  all  sides,  and  view’d  it  o’er  and  o’er  : 

I  with  a  mischief  soon  would  send  them  hence. 

Who  act  with  so  much  pride  and  insolence.  W* 

Ver.  423.  — - ( the  cable  strongly  'wrought 

Of  By  bios*  reed , - 3 

The  word  in  the  Greek  is  @vG\ivov,  which  we  are  not  to  understand 
of  the  ./Egyptian  Papyrus,  but  it  is  derived  from  or 

a  plant  growing  in  the  marshes  of  ./Egypt,  that  bears  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  Papyrus,  as  Eustathius  explains  it.  Of  this  plant 
the  ancients  made  their  cordage ;  on  the  top  of  it  there  grew 
librous  threads  resembling  hair,  and  thus  Strabo  describes  it,  a 
slender  twig ,  bearingy  as  it  wcre3  hair  on  the  top  of  it ,  P. 
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Lest  time  or  worms  had  done  the  weapon  wrong. 
Its  owner  absent,  and  untried  so  long.  430 

While  some  deriding — How  he  turns  the  bow  ! 
Some  other  like  it  sure  the  man  must  know. 

Or  else  would  copy  ;  or  in  bows  he  deals  ; 

Perhaps  he  makes  them,  or  perhaps  he  steals. — 
Heaven  to  this  wretch  (another  cried)  be  kind !  435 
And  bless,  in  all  to  which  he  stands  inclined. 

With  such  good  fortune  as  he  now  shall  find. 
Heedless  he  heard  them  ;  but  disdain’d  reply ; 

The  bow  perusing  with  exactest  eye. 

Then,  as  some  heavenly  minstrel,  taught  to  sing  440 
High  notes  responsive  to  the  trembling  string, 

To  some  new  strain  when  he  adapts  the  lyre. 

Or  the  dumb  lute  refits  with  vocal  wire. 

Relaxes,  strains,  and  draws  them  to  and  fro  ; 

So  the  great  master  drew  the  mighty  bow  :  445 

And  drew  with  ease.  One  hand  aloft  display’d 
The  bending  horns,  and  one  the  string  essay’d. 
From  his  essaying  hand  the  string  let  fly 
Twang’d  short  and  sharp,  like  the  shrill  swallow’s  cry. 

A  general  horror  ran  thro’  all  the  race,  450 

Sunk  was  each  heart,  and  pale  was  every  face. 

Ver.  434.]  There  is  more  drollery,  than  good  faith,  in  this 
translation.  Chapman  keeps  closer  to  his  author’s  words : 

A  cunning  rogue  he  is  at  any  ill.  W. 

Ver.  444?.]  Our  translator  had  not  a  clear  perception  of  his 
author’s  meaning  in  this  passage.  I  shall  give  Mr.  Cowper’s 
•version : 

As  when,  in  art  and  song  adept,  a  bard 
Unlabouring  strains  the  chord  to  a  new  lyre. 

The  twisted  entrails  of  a  sheep  below 
With  fingers  nice  inserting,  and  above ; 

With  such  facility  Ulysses  bent 

His  own  huge  bow.  W. 
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Signs  from  above  ensued  :  the’  unfolding  sky 
In  lightening  burst ;  Jove  thunder’d  from  on  high. 
Fired  at  the  call  of  Heaven’s  almighty  lord. 

He  snatch’d  the  shaft  that  glitter’d  on  the  board  : 
(Fast  by,  the  rest  lay  sleeping  in  the  sheath,  456 
But  soon  to  fly,  the  messengers  of  death.) 

Now  sitting  as  he  was,  the  cord  he  drew. 

Thro’  every  ringlet  levelling  his  view  ; 

Then  notch’d  the  shaft,  releas’d,  and  gave  it  wing;'} 
The  whizzing  arrow  vanish’d  from  the  string,  461  > 
Sung  on  direct,  and  threaded  every  ring.  j 

The  solid  gate  its  fury  scarcely  bounds  ; 

Pierced  thro’  and  thro’,  the  solid  gate  resounds. 
Then  to  the  prince.  Nor  have  I  wrought  thee 
shame ;  465 

Nor  err’d  this  hand  unfaithful  to  its  aim  ; 

Nor  proved  the  toil  too  hard  ;  nor  have  I  lost 
That  ancient  vigour,  once  my  pride  and  boast. 

Ill  I  deserv’d  these  haughty  peers’  disdain  ; 

Now  let  them  comfort  their  dejected  train,  470 

In  sweet  repast  the  present  hour  employ. 

Nor  wait  ’till  evening  for  the  genial  joy  : 

Then  to  the  lute’s  soft  voice  prolong  the  night ; 
Musick,  the  banquet’s  most  refined  delight. 

He  said,  then  gave  a  nod  ;  and  at  the  word  475 
Telemacbus  girds  on  his  shining  sword. 

Fast  by  his  father’s  side  he  takes  his  stand ; 

The  beamy  javelin  lightens  in  his  hand. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SUITORS. 

ULYSSES  begins  the  slaughter  of  the  Suitors 
by  the  death  of  Antinous.  He  declares  himself 
and  lets  fly  his  arrows  at  the  rest.  Telemachus 
assists ,  and  brings  arms  for  his  father ,  himself \ 
Eumceus  and  Philcetius.  Melanthius  does  the 
same  for  the  wooers.  Minerva  encourages  Ulysses 
in  the  shape  of  Mentor .  The  Suitors  are  all  slain , 
only  Medon  and  Pliemius  are  spared .  Melanthius 
and  the  unfaithful  servants  are  executed .  The 
rest  acknowledge  their  master  with  all  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  joy.  P. 


b 


NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 


WE  are  now  come  to  the  great  event  or  catastrophe  of  the 
Odyssey,  which  is  the  destruction  of  the  Suitors.  The  manner 
by  which  the  Poet  conducts  it,  has  been  praised  and  censured, 
by  some  as  noble  and  heroick,  by  others  as  romantick  and  in¬ 
credible  :  it  is  therefore  highly  necessary  to  vindicate  Homer  in 
the  chief  action  of  the  whole  poem,  that  he  may  not  be  found 
culpable,  in  the  place  where  he  ought  to  be  the  most  exact,  and 
draw  his  hero  to  the  best  advantage.  The  objection  made  against 
this  decisive  action  is,  that  the  Poet  makes  Ulysses  perform  im¬ 
possibilities;  no  one  person,  with  such  small  assistance,  being 
able  to  destroy  above  a  hundred  enemies.  It  is  no  answer  to 
gay  that  Pallas  descends  to  aid  Ulysses,  for  it  has  been  already 
proved,  that  all  incidents  which  require  a  divine  probability, 
should  be  so  disengaged  from  the  action,  that  they  may  be  sub- 
stracted  from  it  without  destroying  it ;  whereas  this  action  is 
essential  to  it.  No  less  a  critic  than  Longinus,  chap.  vii.  con¬ 
demns  Homer ;  for,  enumerating  the  faults  of  the  Odyssey,  he 
thus  proceeds :  “  To  these  may  be  added  the  absurdities  he  com- 
“  mits,  in  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  Penelope’s  Suitors/' 
And  Scaliger,  lib.  v.  of  his  Poeticks,  is  of  the  same  opinion : 
Ulysses  interfecit  arcu  procos ,  inter  quos  et  ipsum  tantillum  esset 
intervalli :  quare  omnes  simul  in  eum  impetum  non  fecerunt  ?  The 
strength  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  omission  of  the  Suitors  in 
not  rushing  at  once  upon  Ulysses  in  an  united  body :  now  this 
was  impossible ;  he  stood  upon  the  threshold  in  a  narrow  pass, 
and  by  this  advantage  he  was  able  to  make  it  good  against  a 
great  inequality  of  numbers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  bring  instances 
of  a  like  nature  from  undoubted  history  :  Codes  alone  defended 
the  bridge  over  the  Tyber  against  the  whole  army  of  Porsenna, 
and  stood  unmoveable  till  the  Romans  broke  it  down  behind 
him.  And  Leonidas,  the  Spartan  general,  defended  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  with  a  small  number,  against  three  millions  of 
Persians  led  by  Xerxes ;  and  if  he  had  not  been  betrayed,  he 
would  have  probably  defeated  his  whole  army.  In  both  these 
instances  there  was  a  greater  inequality  of  numbers,  than  be¬ 
tween  Ulysses  and  the  Suitors.  The  reader  will  be  reconciled  to 
(he  probability  of  these  relations,  if  he  considers  that  the  whole 
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business  of  war  was  anciently  decided  by  mere  strength  of  body : 
fire-arms  now  set  all  men  upon  a  nearer  level ;  but  in  these 
early  ages,  the  strongest  person  was  the  greatest  hero ;  a  man  of 
superior  and  uncommon  strength  drove  his  enemies  before  him 
like  an  army  of  boys,  and  with  as  much  facility.  From  this 
observation  it  is  evident,  that  Homer  scarce  transgresses  the 
bounds  of  historick  truth,  when  he  describes  Achilles  chasing 
whole  squadrons  of  Trojans  :  he  wrote  according  to  the  manners 
of  his  times,  and  drew  after  the  life,  though  sometimes  he  im¬ 
proved  a  feature  to  give  grace  to  the  picture  of  his  hero :  thus 
in  the  scripture,  from  the  mere  advantage  of  strength,  we  see  a 
single  Goliah  defy  the  whole  armies  of  Israel. 

Rapin  commends  the  conduct  of  Homer  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Suitors.  The  unravelling  the  whole  Odyssey 
(says  that  author)  by  their  deaths,  is  very  great,  and  very  be¬ 
coming  a  hero  ;  that  whole  story  is  dressed  up  in  colours  so 
decent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  noble,  that  antiquity  can  hardly 
match  any  part  of  the  narration  :  here  Homer  has  displayed  him¬ 
self  to  the  best  advantage.  I  wish  Rapin  had  given  his  reasons, 
and  not  run  into  a  general  commendation ;  but  we  shall  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  convinced  of  the  judgment  of  Homer  in  describing  the 
Suitors  falling  chiefly  by  Ulysses,  if  we  consider  the  nature  of 
epic  poetry.  The  chief  action  is  to  be  performed  by  the  hero 
of  the  poem :  thus  Hector  falls  by  Achilles  ;  Turnus  by  iEneas : 
the  death  of  the  Suitors  is  the  chief  action  of  the  Odyssey,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessarily  to  be  executed  by  Ulysses  ;  for  if  any 
other  person  had  performed  it,  that  person  would  have  done  an 
action  more  noble  than  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  eclipsed  his 
glory.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Poet  refuses  all  easy 
methods  to  re-establish  Ulysses :  he  throws  him  into  difficulties 
which  he  is  to  surmount  by  his  own  prowess  and  magnanimity. 
Homer  might  easily  have  raised  an  army,  and  placed  Ulysses  at 
the  head  of  it ;  but  the  more  difficult  way  being  most  conducive 

to  his  honour,  lie  rejects  all  easy  methods,  shews  him  struggling 

% 

with  infinite  hazards,  out  of  which  he  extricates  himself  perso¬ 
nally  by  his  wisdom  and  courage.  By  this  means  he  completes 
the  character  of  his  hero,  leaves  a  noble  image  of  his  worth  upon 
the  minds  of  the  spectators,  and  makes  him  go  off  the  stage  with 
the  utmost  applause.  P. 
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Then  fierce  the  hero  o’er  the  threshold  strode 
Stript  of  his  rags,  he  blazed  out  like  a  God. 

Full  in  their  face  the  lifted  bow  he  bore. 

And  quiver’d  deaths,  a  formidable  store  ; 

Before  his  feet  the  rattling  shower  he  threw,  5 
And  thus  terrific,  to  the  Suitor  crew. 

One  venturous  game  this  hand  has  won  to-day, 
Another,  princes  !  yet  remains  to  play  ; 

Another  mark  our  arrow  must  attain. 

Phoebus  assist!  nor  be  the  labour  vain. 

*  •  . ,  . 

NOTES. 

Ver.  2„]  This  comparison  is  interpolated  by  the  translator. 
Thus  ? 

Then  gain’d  the  chief  the  threshold  with  a  bound. 

And  threw  his  tatter’d  raiment  to  the  ground.  W. 
Ver.  4.]  Homer  says  on\y,fidl  of  arrows.  \V. 
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Swift  as  the  word  the  parting  arrow  sings. 

And  bears  thy  fate,  Antinous,  on  its  wings : 

Wretch  that  he  was,  of  unprophetick  soul ! 

High  in  his  hands  he  rear’d  the  golden  bowl ; 

Even  then  to  drain  it  lengthen’d  out  his  breath  ;  15 
Chang’d  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  draught  of  death : 
For  Fate  who  fear’d  amidst  a  feastful  band? 

And  Fate  to  numbers  by  a  single  hand  ? 

Full  thro’  his  throat  Ulysses’  weapon  past,  19 

And  pierced  the  neck.  He  falls,  and  breathes  his  last. 
The  tumbling  goblet  the  wide  floor  o’erflows, 

A  stream  of  gore  burst  spouting  from  his  nose ; 
Grim  in  convulsive  agonies  he  sprawls  : 

Before  him  spurn’d,  the  loaded  table  falls. 

And  spreads  the  pavement  with  a  mingled  flood  2 5 
Of  floating  meats,  and  wine,  and  human  blood. 
Amazed,  confounded,  as  they  saw  him  fall. 

Uprose  the  throngs  tumultuous  round  the  hall ; 

O’er  all  the  dome  they  cast  a  haggard  eye,  29 
Each  look’d  for  arms,  in  vain  ;  no  arms  were  nigh  : 
Aim’st  thou  at  princes  ?  (all  amazed  they  said) 

Thy  last  of  games  unhappy  hast  thou  play’d ; 

Thy  erring  shaft  has  made  our  bravest  bleed. 

And  Death,  unlucky  guest,  attends  thy  deed.  34 
Vultures  shall  tear  thee — Thus  incens’d  they  spoke. 
While  each  to  Chance  ascrib’d  the  wonderous  stroke. 
Blind  as  they  were;  for  Death  even  now  invades 
His  destin’d  prey,  and  wraps  them  all  in  shades. 
Then  grimly  frowning  with  a  dreadful  look. 

That  wither’d  all  their  hearts,  Ulysses  spoke.  40 
Dogs,  ye  have  had  your  day  ;  ye  fear’d  no  more 
Ulysses  vengeful  from  the  Trojan  shore ; 
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While  to  your  lust  and  spoil  a  guardless  prey. 

Our  house,  our  wealth,  our  helpless  handmaids  lay  : 
Not  so  content,  with  bolder  frenzy  fired,  45 

Even  to  our  bed  presumptuous  you  aspired  : 

Laws  or  divine  or  human  fail’d  to  move. 

Or  shame  of  men,  or  dread  of  gods  above : 
Heedless  alike  of  infamy  or  praise. 

Or  Fame’s  eternal  voice  in  future  days :  5o 

The  hour  of  vengeance,  wretches  !  now  is  come, 
Impending  fate  is  yours,  and  instant  doom. 

Thus  dreadful  he.  Confused  the  Suitors  stood^ 
From  their  pale  cheeks  recedes  the  flying  blood ; 
Trembling  they  sought  their  guilty  heads  to  hide,  55 
Alone  the  bold  Eurymachus  replied. 

If,  as  thy  words  impart,  (he  thus  began) 

Ulysses  lives,  and  thou  the  mighty  man. 

Great  are  thy  wrongs,  and  much  hast  thou  sustain’d 
In  thy  spoil’d  palace,  and  exhausted  land ; 

The  cause  and  author  of  those  guilty  deeds, 

Lo  !  at  thy  feet  unjust  Antinous  bleeds. 

Not  love,  but  wild  ambition  was  his  guide  ; 

To  slay  thy  son,  thy  kingdoms  to  divide. 

These  were  his  aims;  but  juster  Jove  denied. 

Since  cold  in  death  the’  offender  lies ;  oh  spare 
Thy  suppliant  people,  and  receive  their  prayer  ! 
Brass,  gold,  and  treasures  shall  the  spoil  defray,  “j 
Two  hundred  oxen  every  prince  shall  pay :  > 

The  waste  of  years  refunded  in  a  day.  70 3 

Ver.  47.]  The  sense  of  that  portion  in  his  original,  which 
corresponds  to  these  four  verses,  is  fully  and  literally  compre* 
hended  in  the  subjoined  couplet : 

Of  gods,  who  dwell  high  heaven,  no  fear  your  mind 
Sway’d,  nor  the  future  vengeance  of  mankind,  W. 
to  l.  11,  £ 
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'Till  then  thy  wrath  is  just - Ulysses  burn’d 

With  high  disdain,  and  sternly  thus  return’d. 

All,  all  the  treasures  that  enrich’d  our  throne 
Before  your  rapines,  join’d  with  all  your  own. 

If  offer’d,  vainly  should  for  mercy  call;  75 

’Tis  you  that  offer,  and  I  scorn  them  all ; 

Your  blood  is  my  demand,  your  lives  the  prize, 
’Till  pale  as  yonder  wretch  each  suitor  lies. 

Hence  with  those  coward  terms  !  or  fight,  or  fly. 
This  choice  is  left  ye,  to  resist  or  die  ;  so 

And  die  I  trust  ye  shall. — He  sternly  spoke : 

With  guilty  fears  the  pale  assembly  shook. 

Alone  Eurymachus  exhorts  the  train  : 

Yon’  archer,  comrades,  will  not  shoot  in  vain ; 

But  from  the  threshold  shall  his  darts  be  sped,  85 
(Whoe’er  he  be)  ’till  every  prince  lie  dead. 

Be  mindful  of  yourselves,  draw  forth  your  swords. 
And  to  his  shafts  obtend  these  ample  boards, 

(So  need  compels.)  Then,  all  united  strive 
The  bold  invader  from  his  post  to  drive ;  90 

The  city  roused  shall  to  our  rescue  haste. 

And  this  mad  archer  soon  have  shot  his  last. 

Swift  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  his  traitor  sword. 

And  like  a  lion  rush’d  against  his  lord : 

Ver.  88.  And  to  his  shafts  ohtend  these  ample  hoards .[]  Eury- 
machus  exhorts  the  Suitors  to  make  use  of  the  tables  to  oppose 
Ulysses  in  the  manner  of  shields  ;  from  whence,  observes  Eusta¬ 
thius,  it  may  be  gathered  that  every  Suitor  had  a  peculiar  table. 
This  may  be  confirmed  from  this  book ;  for  when  Antinous  falls, 
he  overturns  a  table ;  which,  if  there  had  been  but  one,  would 
have  been  too  large  to  be  thus  overthrown  ;  besides  he  speaks 
in  the  plural  number.  P. 

Ver.  94.]  Or,  faithfully,  and  without  interpolation: 

And  sprang  with  dreadful  shouts  upon  his  lord.  W. 
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The  wary  chief  the  rushing  foe  represt,  95 

Who  met  the  point,  and  forced  it  in  his  breast : 

His  falling  hand  deserts  the  lifted  sword. 

And  prone  he  falls  extended  o’er  the  board: 

Before  him  wide,  in  mix’d  effusion  roll 

The’  untasted  viands,  and  the  jovial  bowl.  100 

Full  thro’  his  liver  pass’d  the  mortal  wound. 

With  dying  rage  his  forehead  beats  the  ground. 

He  spurn’d  the  seat  with  fury  as  he  fell. 

And  the  fierce  soul  to  darkness  dived,  and  hell. 

Next  bold  Amphinomus  his  arms  extends  10J 
To  force  the  pass :  the  god-like  man  defends. 

Thy  spear,  Telemachus  !  prevents  the’  attack. 

The  brazen  weapon  driving  thro’  his  back. 

Thence  thro’  his  breast  its  bloody  passage  tore ; 
Flat  falls  he  thundering  on  the  marble  floor,  110C 
And  his  crush’d  forehead  marks  the  stone  with  gore. ) 
He  left  his  javelin  in  the  dead,  for  fear 
The  long  incumbrance  of  the  weighty  spear 
To  the  fierce  foe  advantage  might  afford. 

To  rush  between,  and  use  the  shorten’d  sword.  115 
With  speedy  ardour  to  his  sire  he  flies. 

And,  Arm,  great  father !  arm  (in  haste  he  cries) 

Ver.  96.]  This  is  strange  indeed.  Thus  his  author : 

And  wings  a  previous  aj'row  to  his  breast.  W. 

Ver.  113.]  This  is  an  erroneous  interpolation  of  his  author, 
as  will  appear  from  Chapman,  who  is  correct: 

- not  staying  to  acquire 

His  lance  again;  in  doubt,  that  while  he  drew 
The  fixed  pile,  some  other  might  renew 
Fierce  charge  upon  him ;  and  his  unarm’d  head 
Cleave  with  his  back-drawne  sword,  W- 
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Lo  hence  1  run  for  other  arms  to  wield, 

For  missile  javelins,  and  for  helm  and  shield; 

Fast  by  our  side  let  either  faithful  swain  120 

In  arms  attend  us,  and  their  part  sustain. 

Haste  and  return  (Ulysses  made  reply) 

While  yet  the’  auxiliar  shafts  this  hand  supply  ; 
Lest  thus  alone,  encounter’d  by  a  host. 

Driven  from  the  gate,  the’  important  pass  be  lost.  125 
With  speed  Telemachus  obeys,  and  flies 
Where  piled  on  heaps  the  royal  armour  lies  ; 

Four  brazen  helmets,  eight  refulgent  spears. 

And  four  broad  bucklers,  to  his  sire  he  bears  : 

At  once  in  brazen  panoply  they  shone,  130 

At  once  each  servant  braced  his  armour  on  ; 

Around  their  king  a  faithful  guard  they  stand. 
While  yet  each  shaft  flew  deathful  from  his  hand  : 
Chief  after  chief  expired  at  every  wound,  i$i 

And  swell’d  the  bleeding  mountain  on  the  ground. 
Soon  as  his  store  of  flying  fates  was  spent. 

Against  the  wall  he  set  the  bow  unbent : 

And  now  his  shoulders  bear  the  massy  shield. 

And  now  his  hands  two  beamy  javelins  wield  :  iap 
He  frowns  beneath  his  nodding  plume,  that  play’d 
O'er  the  high  crest,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 

There  stood  a  window  near,  whence  looking  down 
From  o’er  the  porch,  appear’d  the  subject  town. 

A  double  strength  of  valves  secured  the  place, 

A  high  and  narrow,  but  the  only  pass  :  143 

The  cautious  king,  with  all-preventing  care. 

To  guard  that  outlet,  placed  Eumaeus  there : 

When  Agelaiis  thus  :  Has  none  the  sense 
To  mount  yon’  window,  and  alarm  from  thence  14 9 
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The  neighbour  town  ?  the  town  shall  force  the  door* 
And  this  bold  archer  soon  shall  shoot  no  more. 

Melanthius  then  :  That  outlet  to  the  gate 
So  near  adjoins*  that  one  may  guard  the  straight. 
But  other  methods  of  defence  remain* 

Myself  with  arms  can  furnish  all  the  train ;  1 55 

Stores  from  the  royal  magazine  I  bring* 

And  their  own  darts  shall  pierce  the  prince  and  king. 

He  said  ;  and  mounting  up  the  lofty  stairs* 
Twelve  shields*  twelve  lances*  and  twelve  helmets 
bears : 

All  arm*  and  sudden  round  the  hall  appears  16Q 
A  blaze  of  bucklers*  and  a  wood  of  spears. 

The  hero  stands  opprest  with  mighty  woe* 

On  every  side  he  sees  the  labour  grow : 

Oh  curst  event !  and  oh  unlook’d-for  aid ! 

Melanthius  or  the  women  have  betray’d -  165 

Oh  my  dear  son  ! - The  father  with  a  sigh : 

Then  ceased  ;  the  filial  virtue  made  reply. 

Falsehood  is  folly*  and  ’tis  just  to  own 
The  fault  committed ;  this  was  mine  alone  ; 

My  haste  neglected  yonder  door  to  bar*  170 

And  hence  the  villain  has  supplied  their  war. 

Run  good  Eumseus  then*  and  (what  before 
I  thoughtless  err’d  in)  well  secure  that  door : 

Learn  if  by  female  fraud  this  deed  were  done* 

Or  (as  my  thought  misgives)  by  Dolius’  son.  175 
While  yet  they  spoke*  in  quest  of  arms  again 
To  the  high  chamber  stole  the  faithless  swain; 

Not  unobserv’d.  Eumseus  watchful  eyed* 

And  thus  address’d  Ulysses  near  his  side. 
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The  miscreant  we  suspected  takes  that  way ;  iso 
Him,  if  this  arm  be  powerful,  shall  I  slay  ? 

Or  drive  him  hither,,  to  receive  the  meed 
From  thy  own  hand;  of  this  detested  deed  ? 

Not  so  (replied  Ulysses)  leave  him  there, 

For  us  sufficient  is  another  care  :  185 

Within  the  stricture  of  this  palace  wall 
To  keep  inclosed  his  masters  'till  they  fall. 

Go  you  and  seize  the  felon  ;  backward  bind 
His  arms  and  legs.,  and  fix  a  plank  behind ; 

On  this,  his  body  by  strong*  cords  extend,  190} 
And  on  a  column  near  the  roof  suspend  ;  > 

So  studied  tortures  his  vile  days  shall  end.  3 

The  ready  swains  obey’d  with  joyful  haste. 
Behind  the  felon  unperceived  they  past. 

As  round  the  room  in  quest  of  arms  he  goes  :  195 

(The  half-shut  door  conceal’d  his  lurking  foes) 

One  hand  sustain’d  a  helm,  and  one  the  shield 
Which  old  Laertes  wont  in  youth  to  wield. 

Cover’d  with  dust,  with  dryness  chapt  and  worn. 
The  brass  corroded,  and  the  leather  torn :  200 

Thus  laden,  o’er  the  threshold  as  he  stept, 

Fierce  on  the  villain  from  each  side  they  leapt. 

Back  by  the  hair  the  trembling  dastard  drew. 

And  down  reluctant  on  the  pavement  threw. 

Active  and  pleased,  the  zealous  swains  fulfil  205 
At  every  point  their  master’s  rigid  will : 

First,  fast  behind,  his  hands  and  feet  they  bound. 
Then  streighten’d  cords  involved  his  body  round : 
So  drawn  aloft,  athwart  the  column  tied. 

The  howling  felon  swung  from  side  to  side,  210 
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Eumasus  scoffing  then,  with  keen  disdain  : 

There  pass  thy  pleasing  night,  oh  gentle  swain ! 

On  that  soft  pillow,  from  that  envied  height 
First  mayest  thou  see  the  springing  dawn  of  light ; 
So  timely  rise,  when  morning  streaks  the  east,  215 
To  drive  thy  victims  to  the  Suitors’  feast. 

This  said,  they  left  him,  tortured  as  he  lay. 
Secured  the  door,  and  hasty  strode  away  : 

Each  breathing  death,  resumed  his  dangerous  post 
Near  great  Ulysses ;  four  against  a  host.  220 

When  lo  !  descending  to  her  hero’s  aid 
Jove’s  daughter  Pallas,  War’s  triumphant  maid: 

In  Mentor’s  friendly  form  she  join’d  his  side ; 
Ulysses  saw,  and  thus  with  transport  cried. 

Come,  ever  welcome,  and  thy  succour  lend ;  225 
Oh  every  sacred  name  in  one !  my  friend ! 

Early  we  loved,  and  long  our  loves  have  grown  : 
Whate’er  thro’  life’s  whole  series  I  have  done 
Or  good,  or  grateful,  now  to  mind  recall. 

And  aiding  this  one  hour,  repay  it  all.  230 

Thus  he;  but  pleasing  hopes  his  bosom  warm 
Of  Pallas  latent  in  the  friendly  form. 

The  adverse  host  the  phantom  warrior  eyed. 

And  first,  loud-threatening,  Agelaiis  cried. 

Mentor  beware,  nor  let  that  tongue  persuade  235 
Thy  frantick  arm  to  lend  Ulysses  aid; 

Our  force  successful  shall  our  threat  make  good. 
And  with  the  sire’s  and  son’s  commix  thy  blood. 

Ver.  225J  The  translator  has  here  expanded  into  three 
couplets  two  verses  only  of  his  author ;  which  may  be  thus 
exhibited : 

Mentor,  remember  thy  kind  friend,  and  ward 
This  evil  off ;  our  years  and  souls  the  same. 


W. 
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What  hopest  thou  here  ?  Thee  first  the  sword  shall 
slay. 

Then  lop  thy  whole  posterity  away  ;  240 

Far  hence  thy  banish’d  consort  shall  we  send; 

With  his,  thy  forfeit  lands  and  treasures  blend  ; 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  shalt  thou  join  thy  friend. 

His  barbarous  insult  even  the  Goddess  fires. 

Who  thus  the  warrior  to  revenge  inspires.  245 
Art  thou  Ulysses  ?  where  then  shall  we  find 
The  patient  body  and  the  constant  mind  ? 

That  courage,  once  the  Trojans’  daily  dread. 
Known  nine  long  years,  and  felt  by  heroes  dead  ? 
And  where  that  conduct,  which  revenged  the  lust  250 
Of  Priam’s  race,  and  laid  proud  Troy  in  dust  ? 

If  this,  when  Helen  was  the  cause,  were  done ; 
What  for  thy  country  now,  thy  queen,  thy  son  ? 
Rise  then  in  combat,  at  my  side  attend ; 

Observe  what  vigour  Gratitude  can  lend,  255 
And  foes  how  weak,  opposed  against  a  friend  ! 

She  spoke  ;  but  willing  longer  to  survey 
The  sire  and  son’s  great  acts,  withheld  the  day  ; 

By  farther  toils  decreed  the  brave  to  try. 

And  level  poised  the  wings  of  Victory  ;  2 60 

Then  with  a  change  of  form  eludes  their  sight. 
Perch’d  like  a  swallow  on  a  rafter’s  height. 

And  unperceived,  enjoys  the  rising  fight. 


Ver.  256.]  Better,  perhaps, 

- • - opposed  by  such  a  friend,  W. 

Ver.  262.  Perch’d  like  a  stmllovo  - - We  have  seen  the 

deities,  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  changing  themselves  into 
the  shape  of  birds !  thus  lib.  vii.  ver.  67  of  the  Iliad. 

The*  Athenian  maid,  and  glorious  God  of  day 
With  silent  joy  the  settling  hosts  survey; 
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Damastor’s  son,  bold  Agelaiis,  leads 
The  guilty  war ;  EurynomUs  succeeds  ;  26*3 

With  these,  Pisander  great  Polyctor’s  son. 

Sage  Polybus,  and  stem  Amphimedon, 

With  Demoptolemus  :  these  six  survive  ; 

The  best  of  all,  the  shafts  had  left  alive. 

Amidst  the  carnage  desperate  as  they  stand,  270 
Thus  Agelaiis  roused  the  lagging  band. 

The  hour  is  come,  when  yon’  fierce  man  no  more 
With  bleeding  princes  shall  bestrew  the  floor ; 

Lo  !  Mentor  leaves  him  with  an  empty  boast  ; 

The  four  remain,  but  four  against  a  host.  275 
Let  each  at  once  discharge  the  deadly  dart. 

One  sure  of  six  shall  reach  Ulysses’  heart : 

Thus  shall  one  stroke  the  glory  lost  regain  : 

The  rest  must  perish,  their  great  leader  slain. 

Then  all  at  once  their  mingled  lances  threw,  2s0 
And  thirsty  all  of  one  man’s  blood  they  flew  • 

In  vain  !  Minerva  turn’d  them  with  her  breath. 

And  scatter’d  short,  or  wide,  the  points  of  death ; 


In  form  like  vultures  on  the  beech’s  height 
They  sit  conceal’d,  and  wait  the  future  fight. 

This  perhaps  may  be  the  occasion  of  all  such  fictions.  The 
superstition  of  the  heathen  world  induced  the  ancients  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  appearance  of  any  bird  in  a  critical  hour  was  a 
sign  of  the  presence  of  a  divinity,  and  by  degrees  they  began 
to  persuade  themselves,  that  the  Gods  appeared  to  them  in  the 
form  of  those  birds.  Hence  arose  all  the  honours  paid  to  au¬ 
gurs,  and  the  reliance  upon  divination  drawn  from  the  flight  of 
birds ;  and  almost  every  deity  had  a  bird  sacred  to  him.  The 
eagle  to  Jupiter,  the  peacock  to  Juno,  &c.  Pallas  here  takes 
the  form  of  a  swallow,  because  it  is  a  domestick  bird,  and 
therefore  may  be  said  to  appear  within  the  walls  of  the  palace 
with  most  probability.  R 
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With  deaden’d  sound,  one  on  the  threshold  falls,, 
One  strikes  the  gate,  one  rings  against  the  walls ;  285 
The  storm  past  innocent.  The  god-like  man 
Now  loftier  trod,  and  dreadful  thus  began. 

’Tis  now  (brave  friends)  our  turn,  at  once  to  throw 
(So  speed  ’em  Heaven)  our  javelins  at  the  foe. 

That  impious  race  to  all  their  past  misdeeds  290 
Would  add  our  blood.  Injustice  still  proceeds. 

He  spoke  :  at  once  their  fiery  lances  flew  : 

Great  Demoptolemus,  Ulysses  slew  ; 

Euryades  received  the  prince’s  dart ; 

The  goatherd’s  quiver’d  in  Pisander’s  heart ;  295 

Fierce  Elatus  by  thine,  Eumaeus,  falls ; 

Their  fall  in  thunder  echoes  round  the  walls. 

The  rest  retreat :  the  victors  now  advance, 

Each  from  the  dead  resumes  his  bloody  lance. 

Again  the  foe  discharge  the  steely  shower  ;  300 

Again  made  frustrate  by  the  virgin-power. 

Some,  turn’d  by  Pallas,  011  the  threshold  fall. 

Some  wound  the  gate,  some  ring  against  the  wall; 
Some  weak,  or  ponderous  with  the  brazen  head. 
Drop  harmless,  on  the  pavement  sounding  dead.  305 
Then  bold  Amphimedon  his  javelin  cast; 

Thy  hand,  Telemachus,  it  lightly  razed  : 

And  from  Ctesippus’  arm  the  spear  elanced 
On  good  Eumaeus’  shield  and  shoulder  glanced ; 
Not  lessen’d  of  their  force  (so  slight  the  wound)  310 
Each  sung  along,  and  dropped  upon  the  ground. 

Ver.  297-]  Chapman  is  more  observant  of  his  author’s  ex¬ 
pression  : 

- all  which  tore  the  paved  floore 

Up  with  their  teeth. 


W. 
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Fate  doom’d  thee  next,,  Eurydamus,  to  bear 
Thy  death,  ennobled  by  Ulysses’  spear. 

By  the  bold  son  Amphimedon  was  slain  : 

And  Polybus  renown’d  the  faithful  swain.  315 

Pierced  thro’  the  breast  the  rude  Ctesippus  bled. 
And  thus  Philaetius  gloried  o’er  the  dead. 

There  end  thy  pompous  vaunts  and  high  disdain ; 
Oh  sharp  in  scandal,  voluble  and  vain  ! 

How  weak  is  mortal  pride  !  To  Heaven  alone  320 
The’  event  of  actions  and  our  fates  are  known  : 
Scoffer,  behold  what  gratitude  we  bear  : 

The  victim’s  heel  is  answer’d  with  this  spear. 

Ulysses  brandish’d  high  his  vengeful  steel. 

And  Damastorides  that  instant  fell ;  325 

Fast  by  Leocritus  expiring  lay. 

The  prince’s  javelin  tore  its  bloody  way 
Thro’  all  his  bowels  :  down  he  tumbles  prone. 

His  batter’d  front  and  brains  besmear  the  stone. 

Ver.  323.  The  victim’s  heel  is  answer’d  with  this  spear.']  This 
refers  to  a  passage  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twentieth  Book  of  the 
Odyssey,  where  Ctesippus  throws  the  foot  of  a  bullock  at  Ulysses. 
Philtetius  here  gives  him  a  mortal  wound  with  his  spear,  and  tells 
him  it  is  a  return  for  the  foot  of  the  bullock.  Eustathius  informs 
us,  that  this  became  a  proverb,  tS to  to  uv t*  -eto^o?  jVov,  to  ex¬ 
press  a  return  of  evil  for  evil ;  the  like  may  be  observed  of  the 
death  of  Antinous,  who  was  killed  as  he  lifted  the  bowl  to  drink. 

IToAAct  (AiTodiv  'UJiXn  kx)  xy.pij. 

Which  is  exactly  rendered  by  our  proverb,  Many  things  happen 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip .  Thus  likewise  the  kindness  of  Cyclops 
was  used  proverbially,  to  denote  a  severe  injury  disguised  under 
a  seeming  civility ;  that  monster  having  promised  Ulysses  mercy, 
but  it  was  only  the  mercy  to  devour  him  last.  These  little  instan¬ 
ces  prove  the  great  veneration  the  ancients  had  for  Homer.  P. 

Ver.  329*3  This  exceeds  all  moderation.  His  author  dictates 
the  following  amendment,  which  is  perfectly  exact : 

Full  with  his  forehead  dashing  on  the  stone.  W. 
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Now  Pallas  shines  confess’d ;  aloft  she  spreads  330 
The  arm  of  vengeance  o’er  their  guilty  heads  ; 

The  dreadful  aegis  blazes  in  their  eye ; 

Amazed  they  see,  they  tremble,  and  they  fly : 
Confused,,  distracted,  thro’  the  rooms  they  fling,  ^ 
Like  oxen  madden’d  by  the  breese’s  sting,  335  f 
When  sultry  days,  and  long,  succeed  the  gentle  C 
spring.  J 

Not  half  so  keen,  fierce  vultures  of  the  chace 
Stoop  from  the  mountains  on  the  feather’d  race. 
When,  the  wide  field  extended  snares  beset. 

With  conscious  dread  they  shun  the  quivering  net : 

Ver.  337.  Not  half  so  keen,  &c.]  The  simile  from  the  hawks, 
affords  some  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  ancient  manner  of  that 
sport.  It  is  evident,  says  Dacier,  that  this  passage  is  an  instance, 
that  flying  of  birds  of  prey,  in  the  nature  of  our  hawking,  was 
practised  by  the  ancients:  the  nets  were  fixed  in  the  plain  ground; 
the  fowlers  with  their  falcons  took  their  station  upon  the  adjoining 
eminences;  when  the  birds, driven  from  this  rising  ground,  flew  to 
the  plain,  they  met  with  the  nets,  and  endeavouring  to  escape  them, 
crowded  into  flocks  :  then  the  hawk  or  vulture  was  loosed,  and 
descending  upon  his  prey,  slew  them  in  multitudes  ;  for  the  birds 
Were  incapable  of  resisting,  and  at  the  same  time  were  afraid  of 
the  nets,  and  therefore  could  not  escape  :  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  fowlers  are  said  to  rejoice  at  the  sport :  a  plain  indication, 
that  the  Poet  intended  to  describe  the  sportsman’s  flying  his  bird 
at  the  prey.  P. 

Ogilby  gives  the  best  account  of  this  simile ,  but  none  of  the 
translators  appear  to  me  sufficiently  to  have  discerned  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  passage ;  of  which  I  shall,  therefore,  give  a  literal  and 
very  plain  translation  : 

When  vultures,  with  curv’d  beaks  and  crooked  claws, 
From  the  tali  cliffs  souse  down  on  lesser  birds, 

Some  skulking  rush  into  the  nets  thro’  fear, 

That  spread  the  plain ;  some  fall  a  helpless  prey 
To  their  swift  foe  :  the  fowlers  joy  the  spoil. 

Concerning  this  sense  of  the  Greek  word  the  reader  may 
consult  my  note  on  the  Trachiniae  of  Sophocles,  ver.  831.  W 
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No  help,  no  flight ;  but  wounded  every  way,  341 
Headlong  they  drop  :  the  fowlers  seize  the  prey. 

On  all  sides  thus  they  double  wound  on  wound, 

In  prostrate  heaps  the  wretches  beat  the  ground. 
Unmanly  shrieks  precede  each  dying  groan,  34 § 

And  a  red  deluge  floats  the  reeking  stone. 

Leiodes  first  before  the  victor  falls  : 

The  wretched  augur  thus  for  mercy  calls. 

O  gracious  hear,  nor  let  thy  suppliant  bleed  : 

Still  undishonour’d  or  by  word  or  deed  350 

Thy  house,  for  me,  remains ;  by  me  repress’d 
Full  oft  was  check’d  the’  injustice  of  the  rest : 
Averse  they  heard  me  when  I  counseled  well. 

Their  hearts  were  harden’d,  and  they  justly  fell. 

Oh  spare  an  augur’s  consecrated  head,  355 

Nor  add  the  blameless  to  the  guilty  dead. 

Priest  as  thou  art !  for  that  detested  band 
Thy  lying  prophecies  deceived  the  land  : 

Against  Ulysses  have  thy  vows  been  made  ; 

For  them,  thy  daily  orisons  were  paid  :  300 

Yet  more,  even  to  our  bed  thy  pride  aspires  : 

One  common  crime  one  common  fate  requires. 

Thus  speaking,  from  the  ground  the  sword  he  took 
Which  Agelaiis’  dying  hand  forsook  ; 

Full  thro*  his  neck  the  weighty  falchion  sped  :  365 

Along  the  pavement  roll’d  the  muttering  head. 

Phemius  alone  the  hand  of  vengeance  spared, 
Phemius  the  sweet,  the  heaven-instructed  bard. 

Ver.  366.]  He  omits  an  important  clause  of  his  author,  which 
I  shall  give  in  a  correction  of  Ogilby : 

But  minstrel  Phemius,  whom  against  his  will 
The  Suitors  forct  to  sing,  ho  spared,  to  kill. 
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Beside  the  gate  the  reverend  minstrel  stands  ; 

The  lyre,  now  silent,  trembling  in  his  hands  ;  370 

Dubious  to  supplicate  the  chief,  or  fly 
To  Jove’s  inviolable  altar  nigh, 

Where  oft’  Laertes’  holy  vows  had  paid. 

And  oft’  Ulysses  smoking  victims  laid. 

His  honour’d  harp  with  care  he  first  set  down,  375 
Between  the  laver  and  the  silver  throne  ; 

Then  prostrate  stretched  before  the  dreadful  man. 
Persuasive,  thus,  with  accent  soft  began. 

O  king  !  to  mercy  be  thy  soul  inclined. 

And  spare  the  poet’s  ever-gentle  kind.  3S0 

A  deed  like  this  thy  future  fame  would  wrong. 

For  dear  to  Gods  and  men  is  sacred  song. 
Self-taught  I  sing  ;  by  Heaven,  and  Heaven  alone. 
The  genuine  seeds  of  poesy  are  sown  ; 

And  (what  the  Gods  bestow)  the  lofty  lay,  385 
To  Gods  alone,  and  god-like  worth,  we  pay ; 

Ver.  371.  Dubious - if  to  fly 

To  Jove's  inviolable  altar  nigh ,  &c.] 

This  altar  of  Jupiter  Hercreus  stood  in  the  palace-yard :  so  called 
from  epx<&,  the  out-xvall  inclosing  the  court-yard .  It  stood  in  the 
open  air,  where  they  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  the  guardian,  or  pro¬ 
tector  ;  and  within  the  palace  to  Zev$  Jupiter  was  wor-, 

shipped  under  the  same  name  by  the  Romans.  These  altars  were 
places  of  sanctuary,  and  by  flying  to  them  the  person  was  thought 
to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
in  some  cases  inviolable.  The  same  practice  prevailed  among 
the  Jews,  for  we  find  frequently  in  the  scriptures  that  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  fly  to  the  altar  as  to  a  place  of  refuge,  which  is  evident 
from  the  expression  of  laying  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
This  is  the  reason  why  Phemius  entertains  an  intention  to  fly  to 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  Hercaeus.  P. 

Ver.  385.]  These  tzvo  couplets,  of  which  the  latter  is  faulty 
in  its  rhymes,  are  expanded  from  the  subjoined  portion  of  his 
author ; 
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Save  then  the  poet,  and  thyself  reward  : 

’Tis  thine  to  merit,  mine  is  to  record. 

That  here  I  sung,  was  force  and  not  desire  ; 

This  hand  reluctant  touch’d  the  warbling-  wire  :  390 
And  let  thy  son  attest,  nor  sordid  pay. 

Nor  servile  flattery  stain’d  the  moral  lay. 

The  moving  words  Telemachus  attends. 

His  sire  approaches,  and  the  bard  defends. 

O  mix  not,  father,  with  those  impious  dead  395 
The  man  divine  :  forbear  that  sacred  head  ; 

Medon  the  herald  too  our  arms  may  spare, 

Medon,  who  made  my  infancy  his  care  ; 

If  yet  he  breathes,  permit  thy  son  to  give 
Thus  much  to  gratitude,  and  bid  him  live.  40 0 

Beneath  a  table,  trembling  with  dismajf. 

Couch’d  close  to  earth,  unhappy  Medon  lay, 

Wrapt  in  a  new  slain  ox’s  ample  hide : 

Swift  at  the  word  he  cast  his  skreen  aside. 

Sprung  to  the  prince,  embraced  his  knee  with  tears, 
And  thus  with  grateful  voice  address’d  his  ears —  40 6 
Oh  prince  !  O  friend  !  lo  here  thy  Medon  stands  ; 
Ah  stop  the  hero’s  unresisted  hands. 

Incensed  too  justly  by  that  impious  brood. 

Whose  guilty  glories  now  are  set  in  blood.  410 
To  whom  Ulysses  with  a  pleasing  eye : 

Be  bold,  on  friendship  and  my  son  rely  ; 

—  — - to  thee,  as  to  a  God,  ray  office  fits 

To  sing  :  forbear  to  shed  thy  suppliant’s  blood.  W. 
Ver.  399.]  Ogilby  gives  his  author  exactly : 

If  by  Philaetius,  or  Eumaeus,  he 

Not  yet  be  slain,  nor  in  the  charge  by  thee.  W. 

Ver.  410.]  This  fine  verse  is  added  by  the  translator.  W. 
Ver.  411.]  I  see  no  objection  to  a  closer  conformity  with  his 
author  thus : 
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Live,  an  example  for  the  world  to  read. 

How  much  more  safe  the  good  than  evil  deed : 
Thou,  with  the  heaven-taught  bard,  in  peace  resort 
Prom  blood  and  carnage  to  yon’  open  court :  416 

Me  other  work  requires — With  timorous  awe 
From  the  dire  scene  the’  exempted  two  withdraw. 
Scarce  sure  of  life  look  round,  and  trembling  move 
To  the  bright  altars  of  protector  J ove.  420 

Meanwhile  Ulysses  search’d  the  dome,  to  find 
If  yet  there  live  of  all  the’  offending  kind. 

Not  one  !  complete  the  bloody  tale  he  found. 

All  steep’d  in  blood,  all  gasping  on  the  ground. 

So,  when  by  hollow  shores  the  fisher  train  425  \ 
Sweep  with  their  arching  nets  the  hoary  main,  f 
And  scarce  the  meshy  toils  the  copious  draught  con-  C 
tain,  y 

All  naked  of  their  element,  and  bare. 

The  fishes  pant,  and  gasp  in  thinner  air ; 

Wide  o’er  the  sands  are  spread  the  stiffening  prey, 
"Till  the  warm  sun  exhales  their  soul  away.  43 1 

And  now  the  king  commands  his  son  to  call 
Old  Euryclea  to  the  deathful  hall : 

- with  a  smilmg  eye : 

and  so  our  poet  himself  in  his  immortal  Eloisa  : 

Those  smiling  eyes ,  attempering  every  ray.  W* 

Ver.  432.]  The  original  stands  in  the  form  of  speeches,  thus  5 
Then  the  sage  hero  thus  bespake  his  son : 

Go,  son  :  and  Euryclea  hither  call, 

That  she  may  hear  the  word  my  heart  suggests. 

He  spake  :  his  sire  beloved  the  son  obeys  : 

He  shook  the  door,  and  thus  the  nurse  addrest ; 

Haste  hither,  ancient  dame  !  whose  eyes  inspect 
The  female  servants  of  our  house.  Come  forth  : 

My  father  calls  you  to  receive  his  charge. 

Straight,  as  he  spake,  the  word  obedience  found ; 
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The  son  observant  not  a  moment  stays  ; 

The  aged  governess  with  speed  obeys  :  435 

The  sounding  portals  instant  they  display  ; 

The  matron  moves,  the  prince  directs  the  way. 

On  heaps  of  death  the  stern  Ulysses  stood. 

All  black  with  dust,  and  covered  thick  with  blood. 
So  the  grim  lion  from  the  slaughter  comes,  449 
Dreadful  he  glares,  and  terribly  he  foams. 

His  breast  with  marks  of  carnage  painted  o'er. 

His  jaws  all  dropping  with  the  bull's  black  gore, 
Soon  as  her  eyes  the  welcome  object  met. 

The  guilty  fallen,  the  mighty  deed  complete  ;  415 

A  scream  of  joy  her  feeble  voice  essay’d  : 

The  hero  check’d  her,  and  compos’dly  said. 

Woman,  experienced  as  thou  art,  controul 
Indecent  joy,  and  feast  thy  secret  soul. 

To’  insult  the  dead  is  cruel  and  unjust,4  450 

Fate,  and  their  crime,  have  sunk  them  to  the  dust. 
Nor  heeded  these  the  censure  of  mankind. 

The  good  and  bad  were  equal  in  their  mind. 

Justly  the  price  of  worthlessness  they  paid, 

And  each  now  wails  an  unlamented  shade.  453 
Rut  thou  sincere  !  Oh  Euryclea,  say. 

What  maids  dishonour  us,  and  what  obey  ? 

Then  she.  In  these  thy  kingly  walls  remain 
(My  son)  full  fifty  of  the  handmaid  train, 

all  which,  and,  perhaps*  not  injudiciously,  our  poet  has  comprised 
in  three  lines  only.  W. 

Ver,  439.]  There  was  Ho  room  for  such  an  exhibition  of  du& 
here  ;  Chapman  is  good  and  faithful : 

—  — - But  there  the  king  she  view'd 

Amongst  the  slaine,  with  blood  and  gore  embrew’d,  W* 

¥ 
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Taught  by  my  care  to  cull  the  fleece,  or  weave,  45o 
And  servitude  with  pleasing*  tasks  deceive ; 

Of  these,  twice  six  pursue  their  wicked  way. 

Nor  me  nor  chaste  Penelope  obey  ; 

Nor  fits  it  that  Telemachus  command 

(Young  as  he  is)  his  mother's  female  band.  463 

Hence  to  the  upper  chambers  let  me  fly. 

Where  slumbers  soft  now  close  the  royal  eye  ; 
There  wake  her  with  the  news — The  matron  cried. 
Not  so  (Ulysses  more  sedate  replied) 

Bring*  first  the  crew  who  wrought  these  guilty  deeds. 
In  haste  the  matron  parts  :  the  king  proceeds.  471 
Now  to  dispose  the  dead,  the  care  remains 
To  you,  my  son,  and  you,  my  faithful  swains ; 

The’  offending  females  to  that  task  we  doom. 

To  wash,  to  scent,  and  purify  the  room.  475 

These  (every  table  cleansed,  and  every  throne. 

And  all  the  melancholy  labour  done) 

Ver.  467.]  Thus  his  author  ‘ 

Some  god  in  slumber  seals  the  royal  eye*  W. 

Ver.  477. - the  melancholy  labour  done) 

Drive  to  yon 9  court - ] 

It  would  in  these  ages,  observes  Dacier,  be  thought  barbarous 
in  a  king  to  command  his  son  to  perform  an  execution  of  so  much 
horror :  but  anciently  it  was  thought  no  dishonour  :  thus  in  the 
Scriptures,  Gideon  having  taken  Zeba  and  Salmana,  two  Midian 
kings,  commands  his  son  to  kill  them  with  the  sword  in  his  pre¬ 
sence  ;  but,  continues  that  author,  I  wish  Homer  had  deviated 
from  this  custom,  that  he  had  given  both  Ulysses  and  Telema¬ 
chus  sentiments  of  more  humanity,  and  spared  his  reader  a 
description  of  such  a  terrible  execution.  I  am  not  delighted 
with  any  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  inhumanity  more  than  that 
lady  ;  but  it  may  be  answered,  that  Homer  was  obliged  to  write 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  age.  Virgil  has  ascribed  an  act 
more  cruel  to  the  pious  iEneas,  who  sacrifices  several  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  men  who  were  his  captives.  iEn.  xi.  ver.  15. 
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Drive  to  yon’  court,  without  the  palace-wall. 

There  the  revenging  sword  shall  smite  them  all  ; 

So  with  the  Suitors  let  them  mix  in  dust,  4S0 

Stretch’d  in  a  long  oblivion  of  their  lust. 

He  said  :  the  lamentable  train  appear. 

Each  vents  a  groan,  and  drops  a  tender  tear ; 

Each  heaved  her  mournful  burthen,  and  beneath 
The  porch  deposed  the  ghastly  heaps  of  death.  4S5 
The  chief  severe,  compelling  each  to  move. 

Urged  the  dire  task  imperious  from  above. 

With  thirsty  sponge  they  rub  the  tables  o’er,  } 
(The  swains  unite  their  toil)  the  walls,  the  floor  > 
Wash’d  with  the’  effusive  wave,  are  purged  of  gore,  j 
Once  more  the  palace  set  in  fair  array,  491 

To  the  base  court  the  females  take  their  way  ; 
There  compass’d  close  between  the  dome  and  wall, 
(Their  life’s  last  scene)  they  trembling  wait  their  fall. 

Then  thus  the  prince.  To  these  shall  we  afford  495 
A  fate  so  pure,  as  by  the  martial  sword  ? 

To  these,  the  nightly  prostitutes  to  shame. 

And  base  revilers  of  our  house  and  name  ? 

Then,  pinion’d  with  their  hands  behind  appear 
The’  unhappy  captives  marching  in  the  rear ; 

Appointed  offerings  in  the  victor’s  name, 

To  sprinkle  with  their  blood  the  funeral  flame.  Dry  den* 
This  act  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  manner  of  the  a^e,  and  the 
customs  of  war  in  the  days  of  Aeneas,  and  not  to  his  inhuma¬ 
nity  :  but  here  it  may  seem  essential  to  the  very  nature  of  epick 
poetry  to  relate  this  act  of  justice  :  the  moral  of  it  is,  to  see  the 
good  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished,  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  fable.  These  criminals  had  been  as  guilty  in  their  several 
capacities  as  the  Suitors  themselves ;  it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  their  punishment  should  be  set  before  the  reader,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Suitors.  P, 
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Thus  speaking*,  on  the  circling  wall  he  strung 
A  ship’s  tough  cable,  from  a  column  hung  !  300 

Near  the  high  top  he  strain’d  it  strongly  round. 
Whence  no  contending  foot  could  reach  the  ground. 
Their  heads  above,  connected  in  a  row. 

They  beat  the  air  with  quivering  feet  below  : 

Thus  on  some  tree  hung  struggling  in  the  snare,  505 
The  doves  or  thrushes  flap  their  wings  in  air. 

Soon  fled  the  soul  impure,  and  left  behind 
The  empty  corse  to  waver  with  the  wind. 

Then  forth  they  led  Melanthius,  and  began 
Their  bloody  work  :  they  lopp’d  away  the  man,  310 
Morsel  for  dogs  !  then  trimm’d  with  brazen  sheers 
The  wretch,  and  shorten’d  of  his  nose  and  ears  ; 
His  hands  and  feet  last  felt  the  cruel  steel : 

He  roar’d,  and  torments  gave  his  soul  to  hell — 
They  wash,  and  to  Ulysses  take  their  way,  515 
So  ends  the  bloody  business  of  the  day. 

To  Euryclea  then  addrest  the  king  : 

Bring  hither  fire,  and  hither  sulphur  bring, 

To  purge  the  palace  :  then  the  queen  attend. 

And  let  her  with  her  matron-train  descend  ;  520 

The  matron-train  with  all  the  virgin  band 
Assemble  here,  to  learn  their  lord’s  command. 

Then  Euryclea  :  Joyful  I  obey, 

But  cast  those  mean  dishonest  rags  away  ; 

Permit  me  first  thy  royal  robes  to  bring :  525 

Ill  suits  this  garb  the  shoulders  of  a  king. 

Ver.  505.]  The  proper  application  of  this  simile  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen  in  Mr.  Cowper. 

So  they,  suspended  by  the  neck,  expired 
All  in  one  line  together. 

Ver.  514.]  This  line  is  added  by  the  translator. 
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“  Bring  sulphur  straight  and  fire”  (the  monarch  cries) 
She  hears,  and  at  the  word  obedient  flies. 

With  fire  and  sulphur,  cure  of  noxious  fumes. 

He  purged  the  walls  and  blood-polluted  rooms.  530 
Again  the  matron  springs  with  eager  pace. 

And  spreads  her  lord’s  return  from  place  to  place. 
They  hear,  rush  forth,  and  instant  round  him  stand, 
A  gazing  throng,  a  torch  in  every  hand. 

They  saw,  they  knew  him,  and  with  fond  embrace 
Each  humbly  kist  his  knee,  or  hand,  or  face ;  536 

He  knows  them  all ;  in  all  such  truth  appears. 

Even  he  indulges  the  sweet  joy  of  tears. 

Ver.  527.  Bring  sulphur  straight  and  Jive - -  — ]  The  rea¬ 

son  why  Ulysses  orders  sulphur  to  be  brought,  is,  because  every 
thing  was  thought  to  be  polluted  by  a  dead  body,  and  he  uses  it 
by  way  of  purification.  The  same  opinion  prevailed  amongst  the 
Hebrews  as  well  as  Greeks,  as  the  Scriptures  inform  us.  Thus 
also  in  Job  it  is  said,  Brimstone  shall  he  scattered  upon  his  habita¬ 
tion,  xviii.  15.  which  is  thought  to  allude  to  this  custom.  Livy 
mentions  this  practice  amongst  the  Romans,  lib.  xxx.  c.  15. 

Homer  describes  the  female  servants  descending  with  torches; 
this  is  done  to  shew  the  exact  time  of  the  action  of  this  book, 
which  is  comprehended  in  the  evening  of  the  fortieth  day. 

Ulysses  forbids  Euryclea  to  bring  a  better  garment ;  this  little 
particularity  is  inserted  with  judgment ;  for  the  disguise  of  Ulysses 
in  the  garb  of  a  beggar  contributes  to  increase  the  incredulity  of 
Penelope,  and  consequently  to  all  those  doubts  and  fears,  and  that 
struggle  between  the  love  of  a  husband  and  the  dread  of  an  im¬ 
postor,  which  are  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  book,  P. 

Ver.  537.]  More  properly,  I  think, 

—  —  —  —  in  all  such  love  appears — .  W. 
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THE  ARGUMENT, 


EURYCLEA  awakens  Penelope  with  the  news 
of  Ulysses's  return ,  and  the  death  of  the  Suitors . 
Penelope  scarcely  credits  her,  but  supposes  some 
God  has  punished  them ,  and  descends  from  her 
apartment  in  doubt.  At  the  first  interview  of 
Ulysses  and  Penelope ,  she  is  quite  unsatisfied. 
Minerva  restores  him  to  the  beauty  of  his  youth  ; 
but  the  queen  continues  incredulous,  till  by  some 
circumstances  she  is  convinced,  and  falls  into  all 
the  transports  of  passion  and  tenderness.  They 
recount  to  each  other  all  that  has  past  during  their 
long  separation.  The  next  morning  Ulysses, 
arming  himself  and  friends,  goes  from  the  city  to 
visit  his  father.  P. 
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NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 

THIS  book  contains  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope. 
Monsieur  Rapin  is  very  severe  upon  some  parts  of  it ;  whose 
objections  I  shall  here  recite. 

The  discovery  of  Ulysses  to  his  queen  was  the  most  favour¬ 
able  occasion  imaginable  for  the  Poet  to  give  us  some  of  the 
nicest  touches  of  his  art ;  but  as  he  has  managed  it,  it  has  no¬ 
thing  but  faint  and  weak  surprises,  cold  and  languishing  astonish¬ 
ments,  and  very  little  of  that  delicacy  and  exquisiteness  which 
ought  to  express  a  conjugal  tenderness :  he  leaves  his  wife  too 
long  in  doubt  and  distrust,  and  she  is  too  cautious  and  circum¬ 
spect  ;  the  formalities  she  observes  in  being  fully  assured,  and 
her  care  to  act  with  security,  are  set  down  in  number  and  mea¬ 
sure,  lest  she  should  fall  into  any  mistake  ;  and  this  particularity 
makes  the  story  dull,  in  a  place  that  so  much  requires  briskness 
and  liveliness.  Ought  not  the  secret  instinct  of  her  love  to  have 
inspired  her  with  other  sentiments  ?  and  should  not  her  heart 
have  told  her,  what  her  eyes  could  not  ?  Love  is  penetrating, 
and  whispers  more  to  us  than  the  senses  can  convey ;  but  Ho¬ 
mer  understood  not  this  philosophy :  Virgil,  who  makes  Dido 
foresee  that  iEneas  designs  to  leave  her,  would  have  made  better 
advantage  of  this  favourable  opportunity. 

The  strength  of  this  objection  consists  chiefly  in  the  long  in¬ 
credulity  of  Penelope,  and  the  slowness  she  uses  to  make  an  un¬ 
deniable  discovery :  this  Rapin  judges  to  be  contrary  to  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  love,  and  consequently  that  the  Poet  writes  unnaturally. 

There  is  somewhat  of  the  Frenchman  in  this  criticism.  Homer, 
in  his  opinion,  wants  vivacity  ;  and  if  Rapin  had  been  to  have 
drawn  Ulysses,  we  had  seen  him  all  transport  and  ecstacy.  But 
where  there  is  most  fancy,  there  is  often  the  least  judgment. 
Penelope  thought  Ulysses  to  be  dead;  he  had  been  absent  twenty 
years ;  and  through  absence  and  his  present  disguise,  he  was 
another  person  from  that  Ulysses  whom  she  knew,  when  he  sailed 
to  Troy;  so  that  he  was  become  an  absolute  stranger.  From  this 
observation  we  may  appeal  to  the  reader’s  judgment,  if  Penelope, 
without  full  conviction,  ought  to  be  persuaded  that  this  person 
was  the  real  Ulysses?  And  how  could  she  be  convinced,  but  by 
asking  many  questions,  anti  descending  to  particularities,  which 
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must  necessarily  occasion  delay  in  the  discovery  ?  If  indeed 
Ulysses  and  Penelope  had  met  after  a  shorter  absence,  when  one 
view  would  have  assured  her  that  he  was  her  real  husband,  then 
too  much  transport  could  not  have  been  expressed  by  the  Poet : 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  she  is  first  to  know  her  husband,  before 
she  could  or  ought  to  express  her  fondness  for  his  return,  other¬ 
wise  she  might  be  in  danger  of  misplacing  it  upon  an  impostor : 
but  she  is  no  sooner  convinced  that  Ulysses  is  actually  returned, 
but  she  receives  him  with  as  much  fondness  as  can  be  expressed, 
or  as  Rapin  could  require. 

While  yet  he  speaks,  her  powers  of  life  decay, 

She  sickens,  trembles,  falls,  and  faints  away : 

At  length  recovering,  to  his  arms  she  flew, 

And  strain’d  him  close,  as  to  his  breast  she  grew. 

Till  this  moment  the  discovery  was  not  evidently  made,  and  her 
passion  would  have  been  unseasonable ;  but  this  is  no  sooner 
done,  but  she  falls  into  an  agony  of  affection.  If  she  had  here 
appeared  cool  and  indifferent,  there  had  been  weight  in  Rapin’s 
objections.  Besides,  Aristotle  informs  us,  there  was  a  play, 
called,  The  False  Ulysses :  it  was  formed  upon  a  story  of  a  per¬ 
son,  who  designed  to  surprise  Penelope,  and  told  her,  that  he 
was  her  husband ;  and  to  confirm  it,  pretended  to  remember  a 
bow,  which  he  used  before  he  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  This 
shews  that  Penelope  had  been  in  danger  from  impostors,  and  it 
is  therefore  very  prudent  in  her  to  be  upon  the  guard,  and  not 
to  yield  without  full  conviction. 

But  there  is  a  dispute  of  a  different  nature  mentioned  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Bayle ;  namely,  whether  if  Penelope  had  yielded  to  an  im¬ 
postor,  believing  him  to  be  really  Ulysses,  she  had  been  guilty  of 
adultery  ?  Monsieur  Basnage  thus  argues :  “  Let  us  suppose  a 
t(  wife  transported  with  love  for  a  husband,  running  eagerly  to 
“  the  person  she  mistakes  for  him :  this  woman  has  no  design  to 
be  deceived,  one  cannot  blame  her  ardour ;  it  is  lawful,  if  he 
“  proves  her  real  husband ;  in  short,  her  ignorance  is  involun- 
tary,  and  occasioned  solely  by  a  laudable  passion  for  her  hus- 
i(  band  :  yet  if  this  person  prove  an  adulterer,  is  the  wife  en- 
**  tirely  inexcusable  ?  ought  her  eagerness  and  precipitation  to 
“  give  her  no  uneasiness  ?  Undoubtedly  it  ought,  because  she  is 
“supposed  to  act  precipitately,  without  a  full  examination: 
4*  her  passion  is  stronger  than  her  reason,  and  therefore  she  is 
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u  blameable.’*  The  author  of  the  General  Critique  on  Maim- 
bourg  is  more  indulgent:  he  judges  that  if  a  woman  does  not 
refuse  a  strict  examination  out  of  a  blameable  motive,  she  is  ex¬ 
cusable,  though  she  happens  to  oblige  an  impostor.  “  If  a  wife, 
u  deceived  by  the  resemblance  between  her  husband  and  an  im- 
u  postor,  shall  allow  the  latter  all  the  privileges  of  the  marriage- 
“  bed,  this  action  is  no  stain  to  her  chastity  ;  and  the  husband 
**  would  be  the  most  unreasonable  creature  breathing,  should 
“  he  blame  it  as  a  breach  of  conjugal  fidelity,  provided  she  is 
**  no  way  accessary  to  the  imposition.* *  So  that  according  to 
this  author,  though  the  wife  is  betrayed  by  her  precipitation, 
yet  she  is  to  be  accounted  innocent ;  because  the  precipitation 
is  occasioned  by  a  vehemence  of  love  for  her  husband.  But  I 
fear  few  husbands  who  should  take  their  wives  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  would  excuse  them,  or  believe  that  they  had  used  due 
circumspection.  In  short,  Monsieur  Bayle  rightly  decides  the 
question,  by  saying,  that  every  person  who  acts  precipitately  is 
culpable;  and  that  no  person  can  act  rationally,  without  a  full 
and  satisfactory  examination.  And  indeed  if  this  rule  were  ob¬ 
served,  there  would  scarce  be  any  room  for  the  aforesaid  suppo¬ 
sition.  The  resemblance  between  man  and  man  is  never  so  per¬ 
fect,  but  the  difference,  upon  a  strict  observation,  is  discernible ; 
we  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  wife  who  should  suffer  such  a 
deceit,  was  not  very  unwilling  to  be  deceived ;  especially  when 
there  must  be  between  a  man  and  a  wife  a  thousand  particulari¬ 
ties,  which  could  only  be  known  to  the  wife  and  husband,  which 
upon  a  due  scrutiri}'  would  discover  the  imposture. 

I  fear  I  shall  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  by  mentioning  another 
difficulty  of  a  similar  nature  started  by  Seneca.  “  If  any  person 
“  should  make  an  assignation  with  his  own  wife  in  disguise,  sup- 
«  posing  her  to  be  the  wife  of  another  person,  would  he  be  guilty 
“  of  adultery  ?”  he  answers  in  the  affirmative ;  though  the  wife 
herself  would  be  innocent ;  for  he  is  guilty  intentionally.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Jacob,  who  was  blameless 
when  he  was  deceived  by  Leah,  who  personated  his  wife  llachel ; 
but  Leah  was  culpable,  though  Jacob  was  innocent,  for  she 
very  well  knew  that  she  w  as  not  w  ife  to  Jacob.  But  this  is  the 
province  of  a  casuist,  not  of  a.  commentator.  P. 
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Then  to  the  queen  as  in  repose  she  lay. 

The  nurse  with  eager  rapture  speeds  her  way  ; 

The  transports  of  her  faithful  heart  supply 
A  sudden  youth,  and  give  her  wings  to  fly. 

And  sleeps  my  child?  the  reverend  matron  cries:  5 
Ulysses  lives !  arise,  my  child,  arise  ! 

At  length  appears  the  long-expected  hour  ! 

Ulysses  comes  !  the  Suitors  are  no  more  ! 

No  more  they  view  the  golden  light  of  day  ; 

Arise,  and  bless  thee  with  the  glad  survey  !  10 

.Touch’d  at  her  words,  the  mournful  queen  rejoined. 
Ah!  whither  wanders  thy  distemper’d  mind? 

The  righteous  powers  who  tread  the  starry  skies. 
The  weak  enlighten,  and  confound  the  wise. 

And  human  thought,  with  unresisted  sway,  1$ 

Depress  or  raise,  enlarge  or  take  away : 
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Truth,  by  their  high  decree,  thy  voice  forsakes. 

And  Folly  with  the  tongue  of  Wisdom  speaks. 
Unkind,  the  fond  illusion  to  impose  ! 

Was  it  to  flatter,  or  deride  my  woes  ?  20 

Never  did  I  a  sleep  so  sweet  enjoy, 

Since  my  dear  Lord  left  Ithaca  for  Troy. 

Why  must  I  wake  to  grieve ;  and  curse  thy  shore, 

O  Troy  ?— may  never  tongue  pronounce  thee  more  ! 
Be  gone  :  another  might  have  felt  our  rage,  2 5 

But  age  is  sacred,  and  we  spare  thy  age. 

To  whom  with  warmth  :  My  soul  a  lie  disdains  ; 
Ulysses  lives,  thy  own  Ulysses  reigns  : 

That  stranger,  patient  of  the  Suitors’  w  rongs. 

And  the  rude  licence  of  ungoverned  tongues,  3$ 
He,  he  is  thine !  thy  son,  his  latent  guest 
Long  knew,  but  lock’d  the  secret  in  his  breast ; 
With  well -concerted  art  to  end  his  woes. 

And  burst  at  once  in  vengeance  on  the  foe#. 

While  yet  she  spoke,  the  queen  in  transport  sprung 
Swift  from  the  couch,  and  round  the  matron  hung ;  3 6 
Fast  from  her  eye  descends  the  rolling  tear, 

Say,  once  more  say,  is  my  Ulysses  here  ? 

How  could  that  numerous  and  outrageous  band 
By  one  be  slain,  tho’  by  a  hero’s  hand  ?  40 

I  saw  it  not,  she  cries,  but  heard  alone. 

When  Death  was  busy,  a  loud  dying  groan. 

The  damsel-train  turn’d  pale  at  every  wound. 
Immured  we  sat,  and  eatch’d  each  passing  sound ; 

NOTES. 

Ver.  17.]  The  rhymes  are  bad,  and  the  sentiment  much 
dilated  and  disguised.  Ogilby  is  full  and  faithful : 

They  thus  distract  thee,  who  wast  once  discreet.  W. 
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When  Death  had  seized  her  prey,  thy  son  attends,  45 
And  at  his  nod  the  damsel-train  descends ; 

There  terrible  in  arms  Ulysses  stood. 

And  the  dead  Suitors  almost  swam  in  blood  ; 

Thy  heart  had  leap’d  the  hero  to  survey, 

Stern  as  the  surly  lion  o’er  his  prey,  50 

Glorious  in  gore ! — now  with  sulphureous  fires 
The  dome  he  purges,  now  the  flame  aspires ; 
Heap’d  lie  the  dead  without  the  palace- walls, — - 
Haste,  daughter,  haste,  thy  own  Ulysses  calls  ! 

Thy  every  wish  the  bounteous  Gods  bestow*  53 
Enjoy  the  present  good,  and  former  woe ; 

Ulysses  lives  his  vanquish’d  foes  to  see ; 

He  lives  to  thy  Telemachus  and  thee  ! 

Ah  no  !  with  sighs  Penelope  rejoin’d. 

Excess  of  joy  disturbs  thy  wandering  mind  ;  60 

How  blest  this  happy  hour,  should  he  appear. 

Dear  to  us  all,  to  me  supremely  dear ! 

Ah  no  !  some  God  the  Suitors’  deaths  decreed. 
Some  God  descends,  and  by  his  hand  they  bleed  ; 
Blind  !  to  contemn  the  stranger’s  righteous  cause,  6s 
And  violate  all  hospitable  laws  ! 

The  good  they  hated,  and  the  Powers  defied  ; 

But  Heaven  is  just,  and  by  a  God  they  died. 

For  never  must  Ulysses  view  this  shore; 

Never  !  the  loved  Ulysses  is  no  more  !  70 

What  words  (the  matron  cries)  have  reach’d  my 
ears ! 

Doubt  we  his  presence,  when  he  now  appears  ? 
Then  hear  conviction  :  Ere  the  fatal  day 

That  forced  Ulysses  o’er  the  watery  way, 

voi.  xi.  z 
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A  boar  fierce-rushing  in  the  silvan  War  75 

Plough’d  half  his  thigh  ;  I  saw,,  I  saw  the  scar, 

'  And  wild  with  transport  had  reveal’d  the  wound  ; 
Rut  ere  I  spoke,  he  rose,  and  check’d  the  sound. 
Then,  daughter,  haste  away  !  and  if  a  lie 
Flow  from  this  tongue,  then  let  thy  servant  die.  so 
To  whom  with  dubious  joy  the  queen  replies. 
Wise  is  thy  soul,  but  errors  seize  the  wise ; 

The  works  of  Gods  what  mortal  can  survey  ? 

Who  knows  their  motives,  w  ho  shall  trace  their  way ! 
But  learn  we  instant  how  the  Suitors  trod  85 

The  paths  of  death,  by  man  or  by  a  God. 

Thus  speaks  the  queen,  and  no  reply  attends. 

But  with  alternate  joy  and  fear  descends  ; 

At  every  step  debates,  her  lord  to  prove. 

Or  rushing  to  his  arms,  confess  her  love  ?  90 

Then  gliding  thro’  the  marble  valves  in  state. 
Opposed,  before  the  shining  fire  she  sat. 

The  monarch,  by  a  column  high  enthroned. 

His  eye  w  ithdrew,  and  fixed  it  on  the  ground ; 

Ver.  90.]  His  author  says, 

Or  go  and  kiss  his  head,  and  seize  his  hand.  W. 
Ver.  93.  The  monarch ,  by  a  column  high  enthroned .]  The 
circumstance  of  persons  of  figure  being  placed  by  a  column 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Odyssey ;  it  may  therefore  be  necessary 
to  explain  it :  'it  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  eighth  book,  but- 
being  there  applied  to  Demodocus  who  was  blind,  it  may  be 
thought  to  mean  only  that  he  leaned  against  the  pillar  by  reason 
of  his  blindness  ;  but  this  is  not  the'  full  import  of  the  words, 
they  denote  dignity  ;  and  a  seat  erected  near  the  column  was  a 
seat  of  distinction.  Thus  2  Kings  xi.  14.  Behold  the  king  stood 
by  a  pillar ,  as  the  manner  teas,  and  the  princes,  &c.  by  the  king . 
Thus  again,  2  Kings  xxiii.  3.  And  the  king  stood  by  a  pillar , 
and  made  a  covenant ,  &c.  So  that  by  this  expression  of  Ulysses 
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Curious  to  hear  his  queen  the  silence  break  : 
Amazed  she  sat,  and  impotent  to  speak  ; 

O’er  all  the  man  her  eyes  she  rolls  in  vain,, 

Now  hopes,  now  fears,  now  knows,  then  doubts  again* 
At  length  Telemachus — Oil  who  can  find 
A  woman  like  Penelope  unkind  ?  100 

Why  thus  in  silence  ?  why  with  winning  charms 
Thus  slow,  to  fly  with  rapture  to  his  arms  ? 
Stubborn  the  breast  that  with  no  transport  glows. 
When  twice  ten  years  are  past  of  mighty  woes  : 

To  softness  lost,  to  spousal  love  unknown,  105 
The  Gods  have  form’d  that  rigid  heart  of  stone  ! 

O  my  Telemachus  !  the  queen  rejoin’d. 
Distracting  fears  confound  my  labouring  mind ; 
Powerless  to  speak,  I  scarce  uplift  my  eyes. 

Nor  dare  to  question  :  doubts  on  doubts  arise.  110 

Oh  deign  he,  if  Ulysses,  to  remove 

These  boding  thoughts,  and  what  he  is,  to  prove ! 

Pleased  with  her  virtuous  fears,  the  king  replies. 
Indulge,  my  son,  the  cautions  of  the  wise ; 

Time  shall  the  truth  to  sure  remembrance  bring :  115 
This  garb  of  poverty  belies  the  king  ; 

No  more. — This  day  our  deepest  care  requires, 
Cautious  to  act  what  thought  mature  inspires. 

If  one  man’s  blood,  tho’  mean,  distain  our  hands. 
The  homicide  retreats  to  foreign  lands  ;  120 

being  seated  by  a  column,  we  are  to  understand  that  he  received 
Penelope  as  a  king  ;  lie  took  the  royal  seat,  to  convince  her  that 
he  was  the  real  Ulysses.  P. 

Ver.  120.]  Or  thus,  more  nearly  to  his  author: 

Xhe  friendless  murderer  Jlics  to  foreign  lands.  W. 

7,  2 
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By  us,  in  heaps  the’  illustrious  peerage  falls. 

The’  important  deed  our  whole  attention  calls. 

Be  that  thy  care,  Telemachus  replies. 

The  world  conspires  to  speak  Ulysses  wise ; 

For  wisdom  all  is  thine  !  lo  I  obey,  125 

And  dauntless  follow  where  you  lead  the  way  ; 

Nor  shalt  thou  in  the  day  of  danger  find 
Thy  coward  son  degenerate  lag  behind. 

Then  instant  to  the  bath,  (the  monarch  cries) 

Bid  the  gay  youth  and  sprightly  virgins  rise,  130 
Thence  all  descend  in  pomp  and  proud  array, 

And  bid  the  dome  resound  the  mirthful  lay ; 

While  the  sw  eet  lyrist  airs  of  rapture  sings. 

And  forms  the  dance  responsive  to  the  strings. 

That  hence  the’  eluded  passengers  may  say,  135 
Lo  !  the  queen  weds  !  we  hear  the  spousal  lay ! 

The  Suitors’  death  unknown,  ’till  we  remove 
Far  from  the  court,  and  act  inspired  by  Jove. 

Thus  spoke  the  king  :  the’  observant  train  obey, 
At  once  they  bathe,  and  dress  in  proud  array  :  140 

The  lyrist  strikes  the  string ;  gay  youths  advance. 
And  fair  zoned  damsels  form  the  sprightly  dance. 
The  voice,  attuned  to  instrumental  sounds. 

Ascends  the  roof;  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds ; 

Not  unobserved  :  the  Greeks  eluded  say,  i43f 

Lo  !  the  queen  weds  !  we  hear  the  spousal  lay  ! 
Inconstant!  to  admit  the  bridal  hour. 

Thus  they — but  nobly  chaste  she  weds  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  wearied  king  the  bath  ascends ; 
With  faithful  cares  Eurynome  attends,  150 

O’er  every  limb  a  shower  of  fragrance  sheds  : 

Then  drest  in  pomp,  magnificent  he  treads. 
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The  warrior-goddess  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
With  majesty  enlarged,  and  grace  divine. 

Back  from  his  brows  in  wavy  ringlets  fly  155 

His  thick  large  locks,  of  hyacinthine  dye. 

As  by  some  artist  to  whom  Vulcan  gives 
His  heavenly  skill,  a  breathing  image  lives  ; 

By  Pallas  taught,  he  frames  the  wonderous  mould. 
And  the  pale  silver  glows  with  fusile  gold  :  160 

So  Pallas  his  heroick  form  improves 
With  bloom  divine,  and  like  a  God  he  moves  ; 

More  high  he  treads,  and  issuing  forth  in  state. 
Radiant  before  his  gazing  consort  sat. 

And  oh  my  queen  !  he  cries,  what  power  above  i(>5 
Has  steel’d  that  heart,  averse  to  spousal  love  ! 

Canst  thou,  Penelope,  when  heaven  restores 
Thy  lost  Ulysses  to  his  native  shores, 

Canst  thou,  oh  cruel !  unconcerned  survey 
Thy  lost  Ulysses  on  this  signal  day  ?  170 

Haste,  Euryclea,  and  dispatchful  spread 
For  me,  and  me  alone,  the’  imperial  bed  : 

My  weary  nature  craves  the  balm  of  rest : 

But  Heaven  with  adamant  has  arm’d  her  breast. 

Ah  no  !  she  cries,  a  tender  heart  I  bear,  175 
A  foe  to  pride  ;  no  adamant  is  there  ; 

Ver.  175.]  The  reader  would  conclude  from  the  translation 
before  us,  that  Penelope  was  already  perfectly  satisfied  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Ulysses  ;  which  is  contradictory  to  the  sequel.  The 
beginning  of  this  speech  is  very  ill  seen  in  all  the  versions.  I 
shall  give  an  attempt  of  my  own,  merely  verbal,  to  convey  a  just 
conception  of  the  author  : 

Good  man  !  'tis  not  my  practice  to  extol, 

Disparage,  or  admire,  in  great  excess : 

Well  know  X  what  you  were,  when  home  you  left; 
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And  now,  even  now  it  melts  !  for  sure  I  see 
Once  more  Ulysses  my  beloved  in  thee  ! 

Fix’d  in  my  soul  as  when  he  sail’d  to  Troy, 

His  image  dwells  :  then  haste  the  bed  of  joy  !  iso 

Haste,  from  the  bridal  bower  the  bed  translate. 
Framed  by  his  hand,  and  be  it  drest  in  state  ! 

Thus  speaks  the  queen,  still  dubious,  with  disguise ; 
Touch’d  at  her  words,  the  king  with  warmth  replies, 
Alas  for  this  !  what  mortal  strength  can  move  185 
The’  enormous  burthen,  who  but  Heaven  above? 

It  mocks  the  weak  attempts  of  human  hands ; 

But  the  whole  earth  must  move,  if  Heaven  commands. 
Then  hear  sure  evidence,  while  we  display 
Words  seal’d  with  sacred  truth,  and  truth  obey :  190 
This  hand  the  wonder  framed  ;  an  olive  spread 
Full  in  the  court  its  ever-verdant  head. 

Vast  as  some  mighty  column’s  bulk,  on  high 
The  huge  trunk  rose,  and  heaved  into  the  sky ; 
Around  the  tree  I  raised  a  nuptial  bower,  1 95 

And  roofed  defensive  of  the  storm  and  shower  ; 

The  spacious  valve,  with  art  inwrought,  conjoins ; 
And  the  fair  dome  with  polish’d  marble  shines. 

I  lopp’d  the  branchy  head ;  aloft  in  twain 
Sever’d  the  bole,  and  smooth’d  the  shining  grain;  200 
Then  posts,  capacious  of  the  frame,  I  raise. 

And  bore  it,  regular,  from  space  to  space : 

Athwart  the  frame,  at  equal  distance  lie 
Thongs  of  tough  hides,  that  boast  a  purple  dye ; 

and  this  partial  acknowledgment  of  him  in  the  last  line,  is  more 
courtesy,  in  conformity  to  his  declarations,  which  she  would  not 
fiffront  by  the  rudeness  of  opposition,  than  the  result  of  satis¬ 
factory  conviction  in  her  own  mind.  .  \y. 
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Then  polishing1  the  whole,  the  finish’d  mould  205 
With  silver  shone,  with  elephant,  and  gold. 

But  if  o’erturn’d  by  rude,  ungovern’d  hands. 

Or  still  inviolate  the  olive  stands, 

*Tis  thine,  oh  queen,  to  say  ;  and  now  impart, 

If  fears  remain,  or  doubts  distract  thy  heart  ?  210 

While  yet  he  speaks,  her  powers  of  life  decay. 
She  sickens,  trembles,  falls,  and  faints  away  : 

At  length  recovering,  to  his  arms  she  flew. 

And  strain’d  him  close,  as  to  his  breast  she  grew : 
The  tears  pour’d  down  amain !  and  oh,  she  cries,  215 
Let  not  against  thy  spouse  thine  anger  rise  ! 

O  versed  in  every  turn  of  human  art. 

Forgive  the  weakness  of  a  woman’s  heart ! 

The  righteous  powers  that  mortal  lots  dispose. 
Decree  us  to  sustain  a  length  of  woes,  220 

And  from  the  flower  of  life,  the  bliss  deny 
To  bloom  together,  fade  away,  and  die. 

O  let  me,  let  me  not  thine  anger  move. 

That  I  forbore,  thus,  thus,  to  speak  my  love; 

Thus  in  fond  kisses,  while  the  transport  warms,  225 
Pour  out  my  soul,  and  die  within  thy  arms  ! 

I  dreaded  fraud  !  Men,  faithless  men,  betray 
Our  easy  faith,  and  make  the  sex  their  prey : 
Against  the  fondness  of  my  heart  I  strove  ; 

’Tvvas  caution,  0I1  my  Lord  !  not  want  of  love  :  23G 
Like  me  had  Helen  fear’d,  with  wanton  charms 

Ere  the  fair  mischief  set  two  worlds  in  arms ; 

• 

Ere  Greece  rose  dreadful  in  the’  avenging  day. 

Thus  had  she  fear’d,  she  had  not  gone  astray. 

Ver.  229.]  This  couplet  is  altogether  superfluous ;  and,  in 
general,  the  passage  has  suffered,  from  immoderate  expansion, 
hy  our  translator.  W. 
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But  Heaven,  averse  to  Greece,  in  wrath  decreed  235 
That  she  should  wander,  and  that  Greece  should 
bleed : 

Blind  to  the  ills  that  from  injustice  flow. 

She  colour’d  all  our  wretched  lives  with  woe. 

But  why  these  sorrows  when  my  Lord  arrives  ! 

I  yield,  I  yield  !  my  own  Ulysses  lives  !  240 

The  secrets  of  the  bridal  bed  are  known 
To  thee,  to  me,  to  Actoris  alone, 

(My  father’s  present  in  the  spousal  hour. 

The  sole  attendant  on  our  genial  bower.) 

Since  what  no  eye  has  seen  thy  tongue  reveal’d,  245 
Hard  and  distrustful  as  I  am,  I  yield. 

Touch’d  to  the  soul  the  king  with  rapture  hears. 
Hangs  round  her  neck,  and  speaks  his  joy  in  tears. 
As  to  the  shipwreck’d  mariner,  the  shores 
Delightful  rise,  when  angry  Neptune  roars  ;  250 

Then,  when  the  surge  in  thunder  mounts  the  sky, 
And  gulf’d  in  crouds  at  once  the  sailors  die ; 

If  one  more  happy,  while  the  tempest  raves. 
Outlives  the  tumult  of  conflicting  waves, 

i 

All  pale,  with  ooze  deform’d,  he  views  the  strand,  255 
And  plunging  forth  with  transport  grasps  the  land  : 
The  ravish’d  queen  with  equal  rapture  glows. 
Clasps  her  loved  lord,  and  to  his  bosom  grows. 

Nor  had  they  ended  ’till  the  morning  ray  : 

But  Pallas  backward  held  the  rising  day,  260 

The  wheels  of  night  retarding  to  detain 
The  gay  Aurora  in  the  wavy  main  : 

Whose  flaming  steeds,  emerging  thro’  the  night. 
Beam  o’er  the  eastern  hills  with  streaming  light, 

Ver.  264.]  Or,  thus,  with  more  fidelity  : 

Dispense  to  men  the  blessing  of  the  light,  W, 
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At  length  Ulysses  with  a  sigh  replies  :  2 65 

Yet  Fate,  yet  cruel  Fate  repose  denies  ; 

A  labour  long,  and  hard,  remains  behind ; 

By  Heaven  above,  by  hell  beneath  enjoin’d  : 

For,  to  Tiresias  thro’  the’  eternal  gates 

Of  hell  I  trod,  to  learn  my  future  fates.  270 

But  end  we  here— the  night  demands  repose, 

Be  deck’d  the  couch  !  and  peace  awhile,  my  woes  ! 

To  whom  the  queen.  Thy  word  we  shall  obey, 
And  deck  the  couch  ;  far  hence  be  woes  away  ! 
Since  the  just  Gods,  who  tread  the  starry  plains  2 76 
Restore  thee  safe,  since  my  Ulysses  reigns. 

But  what  those  perils  Heaven  decrees,  impart  ; 
Knowledge  may  grieve,  but  fear  distracts  the  heart. 

To  this  the  king.  Ah  why  must  I  disclose 
A  dreadful  story  of  approaching  woes  ?  280 

Why  in  this  hour  of  transport  wound  thy  ears. 
When  thou  must  learn  what  I  must  speak  with  tears  ? 
Heaven,  by  the  Theban  ghost,  thy  spouse  decrees 
Torn  from  thy  arms,  to  sail  a  length  of  seas  ; 

From  realm  to  realm  a  nation  to  explore  285 

Who  ne’er  knew  salt,  or  heard  the  billows  roar. 

Nor  saw  gay  vessel  stem  the  surgy  plain, 

A  painted  wonder  flying  on  the  main ; 

An  oar  my  hand  must  bear ;  a  shepherd  eyes 
The  unknowm  instrument  with  strange  surprise,  vgo 
And  calls  a  corn-van  :  this  upon  the  plain 
I  fix,  and  hail  the  Monarch  of  the  main  ; 

Then  bathe  his  altars  with  the  mingled  gore 
Of  victims  vow’d,  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  boar  : 

Thence  swift  resailing  to  my  native  shores,  295 
Due  victims  slay  to  all  the’  ethereal  powers. 
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Then  Heaven  decrees  in  peace  to  end  my  days. 
And  steal  myself  from  life  by  slow  decays  ; 
Unknown  to  pain  in  age  resign  my  breath. 

When  late  stern  Neptune  points  the  shaft  of  death ; 
To  the  dark  grave  retiring  as  to  rest ;  301 

My  people  blessing,  by  my  people  blest. 

Such  future  scenes  the’  all-  righteous  powers  display. 
By  their  dread  *  Seer,  and  such  my  future  day. 

To  whom  thus  firm  of  soul :  If  ripe  for  death,  303 
And  full  of  days,  thou  gently  yield  thy  breath  ; 
While  Heaven  a  kind  release  from  ills  foreshows. 
Triumph  thou  happy  victor  of  thy  woes  ! 

But  Euryclea  with  dispatchful  care. 

And  sage  Eurynome,  the  couch  prepare  :  310 

Instant  they  bid  the  blazing  torch  display 
Around  the  dome  an  artificial  day  ; 

Then  to  repose  her  steps  the  matron  bends. 

And  to  the  queen  Eurynome  descends  ; 

A  torch  she  bears  to  light  with  guiding  fires  315 
The  royal  pair  ;  she  guides  them,  and  retires. 

Then  instant  his  fair  spouse  Ulysses  led 
To  the  chaste  love-rites  of  the  nuptial  bed. 

*  Tiresias.  / 

w 

Ver,  317.  His  fair  spouse,  & c.]  Eustathius  informs  us,  that 
Aristarchus,  and  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  thought  the 
verse  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  remark,  to  be  the  conclusion  of 
the  Odyssey,  and  consequently  they  judged  the  remaining  part 
of  this  book,  and  the  whole  xxivth,  supposititious :  those  who 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion  replied,  that  by  ending  the  poem  with 
that  verse,  many  incidents  of  great  importance  would  be  rejected : 
for  instance,  the  recapitulation  of  the  whole  Odyssey,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  to  his  father  Laertes,  with  all  the 
beautiful  fictions  contained  in  it.  They  add,  that  if  the  little 
relation  that  the  beginning  of  that  book  bears  to  the  subject  of 
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And  now  the  blooming  youths  and  sprightly  fair 
Cease  the  gay  dance,  and  to  their  rest  repair ;  320 

the  poem,  be  a  reason  for  the  rejection  of  it,  we  must  for  the  same 
reason  abridge  the  poem,  and  reject  a  multitude  of  the  fables  which 
are  scattered  through  the  whole  course  of  it.  It  may  therefore  be 
conjectured  that  Aristarchus  and  Aristophanes  were  not  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  poem  ended  with  this  veres,  but  only  the  most  ne¬ 
cessary  and  important  incidents.  Casaubon,  in  a  remark  upon  a 
passage  of  Strabo,  favours  the  opinion  of  Aristarchus,  for  he  there 
speaks  of  the  last  book  as  if  he  suspected  it  to  be  spurious ;  and 
Rapin  joins  in  the  same  judgment.  Homer  is  to  be  defended  in 
another  manner,  than  by  such  arguments  as  are  brought  in  an¬ 
swer  to  Aristarchus.  The  same  objection  has  been  made  against 
the  two  last  books  of  the  Iliad,  as  against  these  of  the  Odyssey  ; 
the  former  ought  to  have  ended  with  the  decisive  action  in  the 
death  of  Hector,  and  the  latter  with  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  to 
Penelope,  when  his  happiness  seems  to  be  established.  But 
there  is  no  weight  in  these  objections.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  unravelling  of  the  action,  and  the  full  accomplishment 
of  it;  the  action  is  unravelled  by  the  death  of  the  Suitors;  but 
there  are  consequences  arising  from  their  deaths  that  hinder 
the  accomplishment  of  the  action,  namely,  the  danger  of  the 
resentment  of  their  friends,  who  rise  in  arms  to  revenge  their 
slaughter ;  and  till  their  insurrection  is  pacified,  Ulysses  cannot 
be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  security.  The  subject  of  the  Iliad  is 
the  anger  of  Achilles :  that  of  the  Odyssey,  the  re-establishment 
of  Ulysses  in  his  dominions  :  now  the  anger  of  Achilles  ends 
not  with  the  death  of  Hector,  nor  is  Ulysses  fully  re-established 
by  the  death  of  the  Suitors  ;  he  has  another  obstacle  to  over¬ 
come,  and  till  the  commotions  of  the  Ithacans  are  appeased,  the 
design  of  the  poem  is  not  executed,  which  is  to  shew  Ulysses  in 
peaceful  possession  of  his  palace  and  authority.  We  see  in  this 
very  book,  that  Ulysses  is  forced  to  fly  from  his  own  palace  ;  can 
he  then  be  said  to  be  re-established  in  tranquillity  ?  This  very 
action  demonstrates,  that  what  follows  is  part  of  the  subject  of 
the  poem,  and  such  a  part,  as,  if  it  had  not  been  related,  would 
have  given  us  room  to  have  imagined  that  Homer  had  never 
finished  it,  or  that  the  conclusion  of  it  had  been  lost.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  action  is  his  sajling  from  Troy  towards  his  country; 
the  middle  contains  all  the  calamities  he  sustains  in  his  return, 
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But  in  discourse  the  king  and  consort  lay. 

While  the  soft  hours  stole  unperceived  away  : 

Intent  he  hears  Penelope  disclose 
A  mournful  story  of  domestick  woes. 

His  servants’  insults,  his  invaded  bed,  325 

How  his  whole  flocks  and  herds  exhausted  bled. 

His  generous  wines  dishonour’d  shed  in  vain. 

And  the  wild  riots  of  the  suitor-train. 

The  king  alternate  a  dire  tale  relates. 

Of  wars,  of  triumphs,  and  disastrous  fates  :  330 

All  he  unfolds  :  his  listening  spouse  turns  pale 
With  pleasing  horror  at  the  dreadful  tale  ; 

the  disorders  of  his  family  before  and  after  it ;  and  the  end  of  the 
action  is  his  re-establishment  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  his 
kingdoms,  when  he  is  acknowledged  by  his  wife,  father,  family, 
and  subjects ;  now  this  is  not  completed  till  the  very  end  of  the 
last  book,  and  consequently  that  book  is  not  spurious,  but 
essential.  The  Poet  had  ended  very  injudiciously,  if  he  had 
stopped  before ;  for  the  reader  would  have  remained  unsatisfied 
in  two  necessary  points,  viz.  how  he  was  made  known  to  Laertes, 
and  what  vengeance  the  chief  families  of  the  nation  endeavoured 
to  take  against  the  destroyer  of  their  sons ;  but  this  storm  being 
once  blown  over,  and  all  his  subjects  who  had  taken  arms  being 
either  vanquished  or  appeased,  the  action  is  completed  in  all  its 
parts,  and  consummates  the  Odyssey.  P. 

Ver.  319.]  Chapman  is  exact : 

Telemachus,  and  both  his  herdsmen  then 
Dissolv’d  the  dances,  both  to  maids  and  men.  W. 

Ver.  331.]  This  line  terminates  dismally  indeed,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  rhyme.  Ogilby  gives  his  author  with  fidelity  : 
Pleased  with  his  tale,  in  sleep  she  could  not  fall. 

Nor  close  her  eyes,  till  he  had  told  her  all. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  made  a  similar  verse  for  its  associate,  in  his 
Vanity  of  human  Wishes  ; 

He  left  that  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.  \Y. 
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Sleepless  devours  each  word ;  and  hears,  how  slain 
Cicons  on  Cicons  swell  the’  ensanguin’d  plain : 

How  to  the  land  of  Lote  unblest  he  sails ;  335 

And  images  the  rills,  and  flowery  vales  : 

How  dash’d  like  dogs,  his  friends  the  Cyclops  tore, 
(Not  unrevenged)  and  quaffed  the  spouting  gore; 
How,  the  loud  storms  in  prison  bound,  he  sails 
From  friendly  iEolus  with  prosperous  gales ;  340 

Yet  Fate  withstands  !  a  sudden  tempest  roars 
And  whirls  him  groaning  from  his  native  shores  ; 
How  on  the  barbarous  Laestrigonian  coast. 

By  savage  hands  his  fleet  and  friends  he  lost ; 

How  scarce  himself  survived  :  he  paints  the  bower. 
The  spells  of  Circe,  and  her  magick  power  :  346 

His  dreadful  journey  to  the  realms  beneath. 

To  seek  Tiresias  in  the  vales  of  death  ; 

How  in  the  doleful  mansions  he  survey’d 
His  royal  mother,  pale  Anticlea’s  shade  ;  350 

And  friends  in  battle  slain,  heroick  ghosts  I 
Then  how  unharm’d  he  past  the  Siren-coasts, 

The  justling  rocks  where  fierce  Charybdis  raves. 
And  howling  Scylla  whirls  her  thunderous  waves, 
The  cave  of  death  !  How  his  companions  slay  355 
The  oxen  sacred  to  the  God  of  day, 

’Till  Jove  in  wrath  the  rattling  tempest  guides, 

And  whelms  the’  offenders  in  the  roaring  tides  : 

Ver.  336.]  This  line  is  an  elegant  addition  from  the  trans* 
lator  ;  who  has  borrowed,  through  the  version  of  this  summary, 
from  the  various  passages  in  which  these  adventures  are  retailed 
at  large,  in  the  former  parts  of  the  poem.  W. 

Ver.  337.]  Thus,  more  faithfully  : 

How  the  fell  Cyclop  his  brave  comrades  tore.  W, 
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How  struggling  thro'  the  surge,,  he  reach'd  the  shores 
Of  fair  Ogygia,  and  Calypso's  bowers  ;  360 

Where  the  gay  blooming  nymph  constrain’d  his  stay. 
With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay  ; 

And  promised,  vainly  promised  to  bestow 
Immortal  life  exempt  from  age  and  woe : 

How  saved  from  storms  Phaeacia’s  coast  he  trod,  3^ 
By  great  Alcinous  honour’d  as  a  God, 

Who  gave  him  last  his  country  to  behold. 

With  change  of  raiment,  brass,  and  heaps  of  gold. 

He  ended,  sinking  into  sleep,  and  shares 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  all  his  cares.  370 

Soon  as  soft  slumber  eased  the  toils  of  day, 
Minerva  rushes  thro'  the’  aerial  way, 

And  bids  Aurora  with  her  golden  wheels 
Flame  from  the  ocean  o’er  the  eastern  hills  : 

Uprose  Ulysses  from  the  genial  bed,  373 

And  thus  with  thought  mature  the  monarch  said. 

My  queen,  my  consort !  thro’  a  length  of  years. 
We  drank  the  cup  of  sorrow  mix’d  with  tears — 
Thou,  for  thy  lord ;  while  me  the’  immortal  powers 
Detain’d  reluctant  from  rny  native  shores.  ssa 

Now,  blest  again  by  Heaven,  the  queen  display. 
And  rule  our  palace  with  an  equal  sway  : 

Be  it  my  care,  by  loans,  or  martial  toils. 

To  throng  my  empty  folds,  with  gifts  or  spoils. 

But  now  I  haste  to  bless  Laertes’  eyes  385 

With  sight  of  his  Ulysses  ere  he  dies  ; 

Vei*.  379.]  I  should  prefer  a  couplet  with  Chapman's  rhymes 
to  such  inadmissible  license  as  this  : 

- whom  long  the’  immortals  tost 

From  shore  to  shore,  all  hope  of  safety  lost.  W. 
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The  good  old  man  to  wasting  woes  a  prey. 

Weeps  a  sad  life  in  solitude  away. 

But  hear,  tho’  wise  !  This  morning  shall  unfold 
The  deathful  scene,  on  heroes,  heroes  roll’d  ;  390 

Thou  with  thy  maids  within  the  palace  stay. 

From  all  the  scene  of  tumult  far  away  ! 

He  spoke,  and  sheath’d  in  arms,  incessant  flies 
To  wake  his  son  ;  and  btd  his  friends  arise. 

To  arms  !  aloud  he  cries  :  his  friends  obey,  395^ 
With  glittering  arms  their  manly  limbs  array,  > 
And  pass  the  city- gate  ;  Ulysses  leads  the  way.  ) 
Now  flames  the  rosy  dawn,  but  Pallas  shrouds 
The  latent  warriors  in  a  veil  of  clouds. 

Ver.  390.]  Why  not  literally  ? 

- on  suitors  suitors  roll’d.  W. 

Ve r.  393.]  Better,  I  think,  and  with  more  fidelity,  thus  : 

He  spake  ;  and,  sheath’d  in  glittering  armour ,  flies 
To  wake  his  son,  and  bid  the  herdsmen  rise.  W. 

Ver.  396.]  Or,  with  the  variety  of  his  original : 

With  arms  of  brass  their  manly  limbs  array.  W. 

Ver.  399.]  Expunge  an  idle  word,  and  conform  to  the  model : 
The  hastening  warriors - .  W. 

This  book  ends  in  the  morning  of  the  forty-first  day.  There 
are  but  few  verses  in  the  translation  more  than  in  Homer :  I 
speak  it  not  as  if  this  were  a  beauty,  it  may  as  well  be  a  fault ; 
our  heroic  verse  consists  but  of  ten  syllables,  the  Greek  often¬ 
times  of  seventeen.  We  therefore  write  with  the  disadvantage 
of  seven  syllables,  which  makes  it  generally  impossible  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  sense  of  one  line  in  Homer  within  the  compass  of  one 
line  in  a  translation,  with  any  tolerable  beauty ;  but  in  some 
parts,  where  the  subject  seemed  to  hang  heavy,  this  has  been 
attempted ;  with  what  success  must  be  left  to  the  reader.  P, 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 


THE  souls  of  the  Suitor's  are  conducted  by 
JVLercury  to  the  infernal  shades.  Ulysses  in  the 
country  goes  to  the  retirement  of  his  father  La¬ 
ertes  ;  he  finds  him  busied  in  his  garden  all  alone : 
the  manner  of  his  discovery  to  him  is  beautifully 
described.  They  return  together  to  his  lodge ,  and 
the  king  is  acknowledged  by  Dolius  and  the  ser¬ 
vants.  The  Itliacensians,  led  by  Euphites  the 
father  of  Antinous,  rise  against  Ulysses ,  who  gives 
them  battle ,  in  which  Euphites  is  killed  by  La¬ 
ertes  :  and  the  Goddess  Pallas  makes  a  lasting 
peace  between  Ulysses  and  his  subjects ,  which 
concludes  the  Odyssey .  P. 
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NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 


IT  has  been  already  proved,  that  this  book  is  the  genuine 
work  of  Homer ;  but  perhaps  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased 
to  see  the  reasons  why  it  was  rejected  by  so  great  a  critick  as 
Aristarchus  :  I  shall  therefore  lay  them  before  him  from  Didy- 
mus  and  Spondanus. 

Aristarchus  affirms,  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  Homer 
where  Mercury  performs  the  office  of  conducting  the  souls  of 
the  dead ;  and  that  there  is  no  proof  he  was  known  so  early  by 
the  title  of  4 ;  that  this  is  the  only  passage  where  he 
is  called  Cyllenius ;  that  the  ceremony  of  his  guiding  the  souls 
is  contrary  to  other  descriptions  of  Homer,  where  they  all  de¬ 
scend  without  a  guide  into  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  even  before 
the  funeral  rites.  That  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  a  white  rock  in 
these  kingdoms  of  darkness,  &c.  To  these  Didymus  thus  replies. 
If  a  single  mention  of  any  incident  in  Homer  were  a  reason  for 
its  rejection,  abundance  of  passages  must  be  rejected.  He  thinks 
it  a  sufficient  argument,  that  Mercury  was  called  4/y%o7r8ju,7ro'-9 
and  Cyllenius,  in  the  days  of  Homer,  that  he  is  here  mentioned 
under  these  titles  ;  but  this  is  begging  the  question.  He  adds, 
that  although  the  souls  of  the  dead  descend  without  a  guide  in 
other  places,  this  hinders  not  but  they  may  descend  with  one  ; 
for  they  are  in  other  places  only  said  in  general  to  descend, 
whereas  here  the  manner  of  their  descent  is  particularized. 
Neither  is  it  any  objection  against  this  book,  to  say  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  manner  of  Homer  to  describe  the  shades  of  the 
dead  received  immediately  into  the  state  of  Achilles,  Agamem¬ 
non,  &c.  before  the  performance  of  their  funeral  ceremonies ; 
this  (says  he)  is  a  favour  granted  by  Mercury  to  Ulysses,  who 
was  descended  from  that  deity,  he  being  the  father  of  Acrisius, 
and  consequently  great  grandfather  to  Ulysses.  It  was  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  shades  of  the  deceased  could  visit 
the  earth  before  the  obsequies  were  finished,  but  not  afterwards ; 
this  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Patroclus,  Iliad  xxiii. 

- . - To  the  further  shore 

When  once  we  pass,  the  soul  returns  no  more. 


NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 


It  is  therefore  out  of  favour  to  Ulysses,  that  Mercury  introduces 
these  shades  into  the  region  where  Agamemnon  resided,  before 
the  funeral  ceremonies,  that  they  might  not  return  to  earth  and 
disquiet  Ulysses.  But  there  may  be  a  stronger  objection  made 
against  the  former  part  of  this  book  ;  namely,  that  this  is  an 
episode  which  has  no  relation  to  the  principal  subject,  and  that 
we  may  retrench  it  without  destroying  any  part  of  the  action 
essential  to  the  Odyssey  :  but  it  may  be  answered,  that  though 
it  makes  no  part  of  the  principal  action,  yet  it  has  a  sufficient 
connection  with  it :  it  is  the  sequel  of  the  death  of  the  Suitors, 
and  consequently  the  principal  action  is  the  cause  of  it ;  it  is 
drawn  and  deduced  from  it,  and  Homer  makes  a  very  happy  use 
of  it  to  adorn  and  diversify  his  poem,  with  the  history  of  what 
happened  before  Troy,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Iliad:  and 
in  particular,  with  the  death  of  Achilles,  and  a  description  of 
his  funeral  ceremonies.  Didymus,  Dacier . 

Plato  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  dialogue,  de  Repub.  brings 
an  heavy  charge  against  Homer,  for  the  disadvantageous  cha¬ 
racter  he  gives  of  a  future  state.  He  quotes  the  similitude  of  the 
Bats,  and  affirms  that  the  dreadful  description  of  the  condition 
ofihe  dead,  must  deter  mankind  from  hazarding  their  lives,  even 
in  the  cause  of  their  country.  “  Let  us  then  (says  that  author) 
**  with  the  permission  of  Homer  and  other  poets,  reject  such  re- 
“  lations,  not  because  they  are  unpoetical,  not  because  they  are 
“  unpleasant  to  read,  but  because  by  how  much  they  are  more 
“  pleasant  and  poetical,  by  so  much  they  are  more  dangerous, 
i(  and  to  be  kept  from  our  youth,  and  men,  who  are  born  to  as- 
“  sert  their  liberty  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  prefer 
u  death  to  slavery.”  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  strong 
reasoning,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  guard  the  doctrine  of  Homer 
from  such  unhappy  consequences  ;  for  why  should  men  chuse 
to  die,  rather  than  be  slaves,  when  by  death  they  fall  into  a 
worse  condition  ?  It  will  not  be  an  answer  to  say  that  Homer 
asserts  a  threefold  state  in  futurity,  viz.  of  the  soul,  the  eWwfoy, 
or  vehicle,  and  the  body :  and  that  while  the  vehicle  is  in  this 
condition  of  horrors,  the  soul  may  be  happy  ;  for  still  the  state 
of  the  dead  is  represented  as  a  state  of  horror,  and  man  is  in 
part  (namely,  in  his  miserable  after  death:  nay,  so 

miserable  that  even  Hercules,  who  was  a  God,  and  received 
amongst  the  deities,  is  yet  tormented  in  hell ;  lib.  xi. 


NOTE  PRELIMINARY. 


Here  hovering  ghosts,  like  fowl,  his  shade  surround, 
And  clang  their  pinions  with  terrifick  sound ; 

Gloomy  as  night  he  stands,  in  act  to  throw 
The*  aerial  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  vindication  of  Homer  as  a  Poet,  to  say  that 
he  wrote  according  to  the  opinion  of  his  age  ;  and  that  such  as 

was  the  notion  of  the  ancients  of  a  future  state,  such  is  his  de- 

% 

scription  of  it.  I  will  only  add,  that  we  may  collect  from  Plato, 
that  he  judged  this  book  genuine,  for  he  quotes  this  passage  as 
Homer’s.  P. 
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Cyllenius  now  to  Pluto’s  dreary  reign 
Conveys  the  dead,  a  lamentable  train ! 

The  golden  wand,  that  causes  sleep  to  fly. 

Or  in  soft  slumber  seals  the  wakeful  eye, 

That  drives  the  ghosts  to  realms  of  night  or  day, 
Points  out  the  long,  uncomfortable  way. 
Trembling  the  spectres  glide,  and  plaintive  vent 
Thin,  hollow  screams,  along  the  deep  descent. 
As  in  the  cavern  of  some  rifted  den. 

Where  flock  nocturnal  bats,  and  birds  obscene ; 
Cluster’d  they  hang,  till  at  some  sudden  shock. 
They  move,  and  murmurs  run  thro’  all  the  rock : 


10 


NOTES. 

Ver.  5.]  An  absurd  interpolation  by  the  translator,  against 
the  truth  of  classical  mythology,  on  sole  purpose  for  the  rhyming 
word.  W. 
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So  cowering  fled  the  sable  heaps  of  ghosts. 

And  such  a  scream  filled  all  the  dismal  coasts. 

And  now  they  reached  the  Earth’s  remotest  ends,  15 
And  now  the  gates  where  evening  Sol  descends. 
And  Leucas’  rock,  and  Ocean’s  utmost  streams. 

And  now  pervade  the  dusky  land  of  Dreams, 

And  rest  at  last,  where  souls  unbodied  dwell 
In  ever-flowering  meads  of  Asphodel.  520 

The  empty  Forms  of  men  inhabit  there, 

Impassive  semblance,  images  of  air  ! 

Nought  else  are  all  that  shined  on  earth  before ; 
Ajax,  and  great  Achilles,  are  no  more  ! 

Yet  still  a  master-ghost,  the  rest  he  awed,  25 

The  rest  -adored  him,  towering  as  he  trod  ; 

Still  at  his  side  is  Nestor’s  son  survey’d. 

And  loved  Patroclus  still  attends  his  shade. 

New  as  they  were  to  that  infernal  shore. 

The  Suitors  stopp’d,  and  gazed  the  hero  o’er.  30 
When,  moving  slow,  the  regal  form  they  view’d 
Of  great  Atrides  :  him  in  pomp  pursued 
And  solemn  sadness  thro’  the  gloom  of  hell. 

The  train  of  those  who  by  iEgysthus  fell. 

O  mighty  chief  l  (Pelides  thus  began)  35 

Honoured  by  Jove  above  the  lot  of  man  ! 

King  of  a  hundred  kings !  to  whom  resign’d 
The  strongest,  bravest,  greatest  of  mankind. 

Ver.  24.]  His  author  may  be  thus  exhibited  without  muti¬ 
lation  : 

Even  Ajax,  mighty  warrior,  is  no  more ; 

Ajax,  of  all  the  Greeks  the  noblest  name  : 

Achilles  only  matcht  the  hero’s  fame. 

Him  their  superior  still  the  dead  confest : 

A  master-ghost,  high  towering  o'er  the  rest.  VV\ 
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Com’st  thou  the  first,  to  view  this  dreary  state  ? 

And  was  the  noblest  the  first  mark  of  fate  ?  40 

Condemn’d  to  pay  the  great  arrear  so  soon. 

The  lot,  which  all  lament,  and  none  can  shun  ! 

Oh!  better  hadst  thou  sunk  in  Trojan  ground. 

With  all  thy  full-blown  honours  cover’d  round  ! 
Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  might 
raise  4$ 

Historick  marbles  to  record  thy  praise  : 

Thy  praise  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone 
Had  with  transmissive  glories  graced  thy  son. 

But  heavier  fates  were  destined  to  attend : 

What  man  is  happy,  ’till  he  knows  his  end  ?  50 

O  son  of  Peleus !  greater  than  mankind  ! 

(Thus  Agamemnon’s  kingly  shade  rejoin’d) 

Thrice  happy  thou  !  to  press  the  martial  plain 
Midst  heaps  of  heroes  in  thy  quarrel  slain : 

In  clouds  of  smoke,  raised  by  the  noble  fray,  55 
Great  and  terrifick  even  in  death  you  lay. 

And  deluges  of  blood  flow’d  round  you  every  way. 
Nor  ceased  the  strife,  ’till  Jove  himself  opposed. 
And  all  in  tempests  the  dire  evening  closed. 

Then  to  the  fleet  we  bore  thy  honour’d  load,  6o 
And  decent  on  the  funeral  bed  bestow’d. 

Ver.  55.]  He  should  have  said,  without  a  figure,  which  is 
likely  to  mislead, 

In  clouds  of  dust : 
as  Chapman  very  well  renders : 

- thy  brave  person  lay 

Hid  in  a  dusty  whirlewinde. 

Ogilby  has  a  couplet  of  great  merit ;  and  faithful  as  it  is  elegant : 
Whil’st  in  a  dustie  whirlwind  thou  did  st  lie  ; 

Thy  valour  lost,  forgot  thy  chivalrie.  W# 
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Then  unguents  sweet  and  tepid  streams  we  shed ;  Y 
Tears  flow’d  from  every  eye,  and  o’er  the  dead  > 
Each  dipt  the  curling  honours  of  his  head.  j 
Struck  at  the  news,  thy  azure  mother  came  ;  65 

The  sea-green  sisters  waited  on  the  dame  : 

A  voice  of  loud  lament  thro’  all  the  main 
Was  heard,  and  terror  seized  the  Grecian  train  : 
Back  to  their  ships  the  frighted  host  had  fled ; 

But  Nestor  spoke,  they  listen’d,  and  obey’d.  70 
(From  old  experience  Nestor’s  counsel  springs. 

And  long  vicissitudes  of  human  things.) 

“  Forbear  your  flight :  fair  Thetis  from  the  main 
ec  To  mourn  Achilles  leads  her  azure  train.” 
Around  thee  stand  the  daughters  of  the  deep,  75 
Robe  thee  in  heavenly  vests,  and  round  thee  weep ; 
Round  thee,  the  Muses,  with  alternate  strain. 

In  ever-consecrating  verse,  complain. 

Each  warlike  Greek  the  moving  musick  hears. 

And  iron-hearted  heroes  melt  in  tears.  so 

’Till  seventeen  nights  and  seventeen  days  return’d. 
All  that  was  mortal  or  immortal  mourn’d. 

To  flames  we  gave  thee,  the  succeeding  day, 

And  fatted  sheep  and  sable  oxen  slay  ; 

With  oils  and  honey  blaze  the’  augmented  fires,  8S 
And  like  a  God  adorn’d,  thy  earthly  part  expires* 
Unnumber’d  warriors  round  the  burning  pile 
Urge  the  fleet  courser’s  or  the  racer’s  toil ; 

Ver.  79.]  Chapman  is  more  faithful  and  pathetics 
And  then,  of  all  our  army,  not  an  eye 
You  could  have  seene,  undrown’d  in  misery.  W. 
Ver.  88.]  The  translator  totally  misconceives  his  author, 
who  was  only  speaking  of  the  funeral  procession  of  the  iuir- 
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Thick  clouds  of  dust  o’er  all  the  circle  rise. 

And  the  mix’d  clamour  thunders  in  the  skies.  go 
Soon  as  absorpt  in  all-embracing  flame 
Sunk  what  was  mortal  of  thy  mighty  name. 

We  then  collect  thy  snowy  bones,  and  place 
With  wines  and  unguents  in  a  golden  vase, 

(The  vase  to  Thetis  Bacchus  gave  of  old,  95 

And  Vulcan’s  art  enrich’d  the  sculptured  gold) 
There  we  thy  relicks,  great  Achilles  !  blend 
With  dear  Patroclus,  the  departed  friend : 

In  the  same  urn  a  separate  space  contains 

Thy  next  beloved,  Antilochus’  remains.  100 

Now  all  the  sons  of  warlike  Greece  surround 

1  w  1 

Thy  destined  tomb,  and  cast  a  mighty  mound : 

High  on  the  shore  the  growing  hill  we  raise. 

That  wide  the’  extended  Hellespont  surveys ; 
Where  all,  from  age  to  age,  who  pass  the  coast,  105 
May  point  Achilles’  tomb,  and  hail  the  mighty  ghost. 
Thetis  herself  to  all  our  peers  proclaims 
Heroic  prizes  and  exequial  games  ; 

The  Gods  assented;  and  around  thee  lay 
Rich  spoils  and  gifts  that  blazed  against  the  day.  no 
Oft  have  I  seen  with  solemn  funeral  games 
Heroes  and  kings  committed  to  the  flames  ; 

But  strength  of  youth,  or  valour  of  the  brave. 

With  nobler  contest  ne’er  renown ’d  the  grave. 

dance  round  the  pile:  compare  iEneid  xi.  188.  Ogilby  is  not 
amiss : 

Both  horse  and  foot,  compleatly  arm’d,  surround 
The  crackling  flames,  whil’st  doleful  cries  resound.  W. 
Ver.  89.]  Thus  l  with  more  fidelity  : 

Thick  clouds  of  circling  dust  involve  the  skies, 

And  mingled  clamours ,  loud  and  longt  arise .  W. 
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Such  were  the  games  by  azure  Thetis  given,  11$ 
And  such  thy  honours,  oh  beloved  of  Heaven  ! 

Dear  to  mankind  thy  fame  survives,  nor  fades 
Its  bloom  eternal  in  the  Stygian  shades. 

But  what  to  me  avail  my  honours  gone. 

Successful  toils,  and  battles  bravely  won  ?  isg 

Doom'd  by  stern  Jove  at  home  to  end  my  life. 

By  curst  iEgysthus,  and  a  faithless  wife ! 

Thus  they ;  while  Hermes  o’er  the  dreary  plain 
Led  the  sad  numbers  by  Ulysses  slain. 

On  each  majestick  form  they  cast  a  view,  125 

And  timorous  pass’d,  and  awfully  withdrew. 

But  Agamemnon,  thro’  the  gloomy  shade. 

His  antient  host  Amphimedon  survey’d ; 

Son  of  Melanthius  !  (he  began)  O  say  ! 

What  cause  compell  d  so  many,  and  so  gay,  130 
To  tread  the  downward,  melancholy  way  ? 

Say,  could  one  city  yield  a  troop  so  fair  ? 

Were  all  these  partners  of  one  native  air  ? 

Or  did  the  rage  of  stormy  Neptune  sweep 
Your  lives  at  once,  and  whelm  beneath  the  deep? 
Did  nightly  thieves,  or  pirates’  cruel  bands,  136 
Drench  with  your  blood  your  pillaged  country’s  sands  ? 
Or  well-defending  some  beleaguer’d  wall. 

Say,  for  the  publick  did  ye  greatly  fall  ? 


1 

i 


Ver.  125.]  His  original  here  is  grossly  misrepresented  by 
our  translator.  Homer  says,  that  “  as  soon  as  the  two  chiefs^ 
“  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  saw  the  suitors,  they  were  amazed, 

“  and  went  up  to  them.*'  -  W. 

/ 

Ver.  138.]  Thus  his  author  dictates: 

Or  say,  defending  some  beleaguer’d  wall, 

For  wives  and  country  did  ye  greatly  fall  ?  W* 
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Inform  thy  guest ;  for  such  I  was  of  yore  140 
When  our  triumphant  navies  touch’d  your  shore ; 
Forced  a  long  month  the  wintry  seas  to  bear. 

To  move  the  great  Ulysses  to  the  war. 

O  king  of  men  !  I  faithful  shall  relate 
(Replied  Amphimedon)  our  hapless  fate.  145 

Ulysses  absent,  our  ambitious  aim 
With  rival  loves  pursued  his  royal  dame : 

Her  coy  reserve,  and  prudence  mix’d  with  pride. 
Our  common  suit  nor  granted,  nor  denied ; 

But  close  with  inward  hate  our  deaths  design’d;  150 
Versed  in  all  arts  of  wily  womankind. 

Her  hand,  laborious,  in  delusion,  spread 
A  spacious  loom,  and  mix’d  the  various  thread ; 

Ye  peers  (she  cried)  who  press  to  gain  my  heart 
Where  dead  Ulysses  claims  no  more  a  part,  155 

Ver,  142.  Forced  a  long  month  —  — 

To  move  the  great  Ulysses  to  the  ’war.'] 

It  is  not  obvious  why  Ulysses,  who  was  at  person  of  the  greatest 
bravery,  should  be  unwilling  to  engage  in  such  an  action  ofglory, 
as  the  war  of  Troy :  was  it  because  he  foresaw  that  it  would  be 
a  work  of  danger  (as  Eustathius  imagines)  or  was  he  dissatisfied 
in  the  ground  of  it,  which  was  only  to  revenge  the  rape  of  Helen, 
and  nothing  but  a  private  injury  ?  The  former  is  a  reason  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  heroick  character,  the  latter  is  no  more  than  a  con¬ 
jecture.  It  may  possibly  be  a  truer  reason  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  forsake  his  wife,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  and  whom  he 
newly  had  married  ;  but  then  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  prefers 
his  love  to  his  glory.  Eustathius  recites  the  manner  how  he  was 
drawn  to  engage  in  the  war  of  Troy  :  Ulysses,  to  deliver  himself 
fiom  the  impoitunities  of  his  friends  to  assist  Agamemnon,  pre¬ 
tended  madness,  and  yoked  two  animals  of  a  different  kind  to  a 
plough,  and  began  to  work  with  them;  Palamedes,  who  suspected 
the  imposture,  took  his  son  Telemachus,  an  infant,  and  laid  him 
in  the  furrow  before  the  plough ;  Ulysses  turned  aside  not  to  hurt 
his  child,  and  this  discovered  the  imposition*  P. 
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Yet  a  short  space,  your  rival-suit  suspend, 

’Till  this  funereal  web  my  labours  end : 

Cease,  ’till  to  good  Laertes  I  bequeath, 

A  task  of  grief,  his  ornaments  of  death  : 

Lest,  when  the  Fates  his  royal  ashes  claim,  160 
The  Grecian  matrons  taint  my  spotless  fame  ; 
Should  he,  long  honour’d  with  supreme  command. 
Want  the  last  duties  of  a  daughter’s  hand. 

The  fiction  pleased  :  our  generous  train  complies. 
Nor  fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue’s  fair  disguise.  165 
The  work  she  plied  ;  but  studious  of  delay. 

Each  following  night  reversed  the  toils  of  day. 
Unheard,  unseen,  three  years  her  arts  prevail  ; 

The  fourth,  her  maid  reveal’d  the’  amazing  tale. 
And  show’d,  as  unperceived  we  took  our  stand,  170 
The  backward  labours  of  her  faithless  hand. 
Forced,  she  compleats  it ;  and  before  us  lay 
The  mingled  web,  whose  gold  and  silver  ray  > 

Display’d  the  radiance  of  the  night  and  day.  3 

Just  as  she  finish’d  her  illustrious  toil,  175 

Ill  fortune  led  Ulysses  to  our  isle. 

Far  in  a  lonely  nook,  beside  the  sea, 

At  an  old  swineherd’s  rural  lodge  he  lay. 

Thither  his  son  from  sandy  Pyle  repairs. 

And  speedy  lands,  and  secretly  confers.  iso 

They  plan  our  future  ruin,  and  resort 
Confederate,  to  the  city  and  the  court. 

First  came  the  son ;  the  father  next  succeeds. 

Clad  like  a  beggar,  whom  Eumaeus  leads  ; 

Propt  on  a  staff,  deform’d  with  age  and  care. 

And  hung  with  rags,  that  flutter’d  in  the  air. 
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Who  could  Ulysses  in  that  form  behold  ? 

Scorn’d  by  the  young,  forgotten  by  the  old, 

111  used  by  all !  to  every  wrong  resign’d. 

Patient  he  suffer’d  with  a  constant  mind,  190 

But  when,  arising  in  his  wrath  to’  obey 
The  will  of  Jove,  he  gave  the  vengeance  Way ; 
The  scatter’d  arms  that  hung  around  the  dome 
Careful  he  treasur’d  in  a  private  room  : 

Then,  to  her  suitors  bade  his  queen  propose  195 
The  archer’s  strife  ;  the  source  of  future  woes. 
And  omen  of  our  death  !  In  vain  we  drew 
The  twanging  string,  and  tried  the  stubborn  yew : 
To  none  it  yields  but  great  Ulysses’  hands  ; 

In  vain  we  threat;  Telemachus  commands  :  200 

The  bow  he  snatch’d,  and  in  an  instant  bent; 

Thro’  every  ring  the  victor  arrow  went. 

Fierce  on  the  threshold  then  in  arms  he  stood  ; 
Pour’d  forth  the  darts,  that  thirsted  for  our  blood,  > 
And  frown’d  before  us,  dreadful  as  a  God  !  20.53 

First  bleeds  Antinous :  thick  the  shafts  resound  ; 
And  heaps  on  heaps  the  wretches  strow  the  ground ; 
This  way,  and  that,  we  turn,  we  fly,  we  fall ; 

Some  God  assisted,  and  unmann’d  us  all ; 

Ver.  1 95.  Then,  to  her  Suitors  hade  his  queen  propose ,  dc.] 
We  have  already  seen,  that  it  was  the  contrivance  of  Penelope 
to  propose  the  bow,  to  gain  time  to  defer  the  marriage  hour ; 
how  then  comes  Amphimedon  to  ascribe  it  to  the  art  of  Ulysses  ? 
Eustathius  answers  that  Amphimedon  is  in  an  error,  and  that 
though  the  contrivance  was  from  Penelope,  yet  Amphimedon 
could  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  it;  and  such  stratagems 
being  agreeable  to  the  character  of  Ulysses,  he  imputes  this 
action  to  him  rather  than  Penelope.  P. 

Ver.  205-3  The  latter  clause  is  mere  interpolation,  for  the 
sake  of  a  rhyme,  which  yet  is  vicious.  Thus  ? 

And,  frowning  dreadful,  draws  the  fatal  wood .  W. 

vol.  ii*  B  b 
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Ignoble  cries  precede  the  dying  groans  ;  210 

And  batter’d  brains  and  blood  besmear  the  stones. 

Thus,  great  Atrides  !  thus  Ulysses  drove 

The  shades  thou  seest,  from  yon’  fair  realms  above. 

Our  mangled  bodies  now  deform’d  with  gore. 

Cold  and  neglected,  spread  the  marble  floor.  215 

No  friend  to  bathe  our  wounds  !  or  tears  to  shed 

O’er  the  pale  corse  !  the  honours  of  the  dead. 

Oh  blest  Ulysses  (thus  the  king  exprest 

His  sudden  rapture)  in  thy  consort  blest ! 

Not  more  thy  wisdom,  than  her  virtue  shined ;  220 

Not  more  thy  patience,  than  her  constant  mind. 

Icarius’  daughter,  glory  of  the  past. 

And  model  to  the  future  age,  shall  last : 

The  Gods,  to  honour  her  fair  fame,  shall  raise 

(Their  great  reward)  a  Poet  in  her  praise.  225 

Not  such,  oh  Tyndarus  !  thy  daughter’s  deed. 

By  whose  dire  hand  her  king  and  husband  bled: 

•  •  *  " 
Her  shall  the  Muse  to  infamy  prolong. 

Example  dread  !  and  theme  of  tragick  song  1 

The  general  sex  shall  suffer  in  her  shame,  230 

And  even  the  best  that  bears  a  woman’s  name. 

Thus  in  the  regions  of  eternal  shade 

Confcrr’d  the  mournful  phantoms  of  the  dead ; 

Ver.  214.]  Ogilby,  just  above : 

Aloud  they  groan,  and  falling  smear  all  ore 
V  ith  reeking  blood,  and  brains  the  marble jioor.  W. 

Ver.  230.]  Compare  another  exhibition  of  this  sentiment  in 
book  xi.  verse  539.  The  original  is  alike  in  both  places.  W. 

Ver.  232.  Thus  in  the  regions  of  eternal  shade.']  I  think  it 
will  not  be  improper  here  to  particularize  from  whence  antiquity 
raised  the  fictions  concerning  hell,  and  the  nature  of  it,  as  we 
have  it  in  Diodorus  Siculus. 
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While  from  the  town,  Ulysses,  and  his  band. 

Past  to  Laertes’  cultivated  land.  235 

Pluto  (observes  that  author)  was  the  first  that  introduced 
the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  other  ceremonies  bestowed  on  the 
dead:  this  is  the  reason  why  the  ancients  imagined  him  to  be 
the  king  of  the  dead. 

Rhadamanthus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  just  man  in  the 
World,  he  severely  punished  robbers  and  other  notorious  offen¬ 
ders,  and  from  his  singular  reputation  for  integrity  was  feigned 
to  be  the  judge  of  the  good  and  bad  after  death ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  Minos  was  joined  with  him  in  the  same  dignity. 

Homer  borrowed  his  fictions  from  Orpheus,  Orpheus  from  the 
./Egyptians :  it  was  Orpheus  who  introduced  the  opinion  of  the 
pains  of  the  damned,  and  of  the  Elysian  fields,  and  taught  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead  were  conducted  by  Mercury  into  the  in¬ 
fernal  mansions  :  Diodorus  proceeds,  and  mentions  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  book,  how  Homer  feigns  that  Mercury  leads  the 
shades  of  the  dead  by  the  ocean,  the  Leucadian  rock,  and  the 
gates  of  the  sun  :  a  plain  instance  that  he  looked  upon  this  book 
as  the  genuine  work  of  Homer.  All  these  fables  (continues 
Diodorus)  are  of  /Egyptian  extract;  by  the  ocean,  Homer 
means  Nilus ;  by  the  gates  of  the  sun,  he  means  Heliopolis,  a 
city  sacred  to  the  sun ;  the  meadow  into  which  the  shades  are 
conducted,  denotes  the  pleasant  meadows  full  of  canes,  ad¬ 
joining  to  Memphis ;  and  the  dead  are  feigned  to  reside  there, 
because  it  was  the  general  burial-place  amongst  the  ^Egyptians. 
Concerning  Cocytus,  Acheron,  &c.  the  reader  may  consult  the 
first  note  upon  the  eleventh  Odyssey. 

Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  agrees  with  Dio¬ 
dorus  concerning  the  extraction  of  these  fables  from  /Egypt, 
and  mentions  at  Memphis  the  gates  of  lamentation  and  obli¬ 
vion  ;  that  is,  of  Lethe,  and  Cocytus ;  which  being  opened  at 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  give  a  doleful  and  groaning  sound.  From 
hence  they  are  thus  described  by  Homer  in  the  tenth  Odyssey, 
And  where  slow  rolling  from  the  Stygian  bed 
Cocytus’  lamentable  waters  spread. 

Where  the  dark  rock  o’erhangs  the’  infernal  lake, 

And  mingling  streams  eternal  murmurs  make. 

These  observations  give  light  to  most  of  Homer’s  fictions  con¬ 
cerning  hell,  and  shew  that  his  poetry  is  built  upon  the  customs 
of  antiquity. 
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The  ground  himself  had  purchased  with  his  pain. 
And  labour  made  the  rugged  soil  a  plain. 

There  stood  his  mansion  of  the  rural  sort. 

With  useful  buildings  round  the  lowly  court; 
Where  the  few  servants  that  divide  his  care,  240 
Took  their  laborious  rest,  and  homely  fare ; 

And  one  Sicilian  matron,  old  and  sage. 

With  constant  duty  tends  his  drooping  age. 

Here  now  arriving,  to  his  rustick  band 
And  martial  son,  Ulysses  gave  command.  245 

Enter  the  house,  and  of  the  bristly  swine 
Select  the  largest  to  the  powers  divine. 

Macrobius  explains  all  these  particulars  after  a  difterenf 
manner  :  this  solution  supposes  a  state  of  pre-existence  of  the 
soul:  “  If  (says  that  author)  to  die,  be  the  same  as  to  go  to 
“  the  infernal  regions  ;  to  enjoy  the  supernal,  is  then  to  live ; 
“  and  therefore  before  philosophy  prevailed,  the  body  itself  was 
“  supposed  to  be  the  infernal  receptacle  of  the  soul,  into  which 
“  she  descended  as  into  a  prison,  from  above ;  this  was  thought 
“  the  sepulchre  of  the  soul,  and  the  cave  of  Pluto.  The  river 
“  of  oblivion  denotes  the  error  of  the  soul,  which  forgets  the 
“  majesty  of  the  former  state  she  enjoyed  before  she  entered 
“  the  body  :  Phlegethon,  the  ardour  of  our  desires,  and  flames 
<c  of  anger  ;  Acheron,  all  our  words  and  actions  that  bring  us 
“  into  sorrows  ;  so  likewise,  Styx  implies  our  hatred,  Cocytus 
“  our  grief  and  lamentation.  Thus  also  the  punishments  in 
“  hell  are  verified  upon  earth  :  the  vulture  which  preys  upon 
“  the  liver  of  Tityus,  is  the  sting  of  a  guilty  conscience  ;  the 
“  ambitious  man  is  the  Sisyphus,  who  is  eternally  aspiring,  and 
u  yet  always  disappointed  ;  the  avaricious  man  is  the  Tantalus, 
“  who  starves  amidst  his  plenty,  $fc.” 

By  joining  these  two  interpretations  together,  we  have  at  once 
the  double  pleasure  of  a  beautiful  fable  and  instructive  moral; 
from  the  whole  we  may  collect,  that  although  the  ancients  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  a  future  state,  yet  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  it,  and  expected  there  would  be  punishments  and  rewards 
in  it.  This  note  is  of  use  to  explain  several  passages  in  the 
eleventh  Odyssey.  P. 
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Alone,  and  unattended,  let  me  try 
If  yet  I  share  the  old  man’s  memory  : 

If  those  dim  eyes  can  yet  Ulysses  know,  250  \ 
(Their  light  and  dearest  object  long  ago)  f 

Now  changed  with  time,  with  absence.,  and  withf 
woe  ?  -  J 

Then  to  his  train  he  gives  his  spear  and  shield  ; 
The  house  they  enter ;  and  he  seeks  the  field,  254 
Thro’  rows  of  shade  with  various  fruitage  crown’d. 
And  labour’d  scenes  of  richest  verdure  round. 

Nor  aged  Dolius,  nor  his  sons  were  there. 

Nor  servants,  absent  on  another  care  ; 

To  search  the  woods  for  sets  of  flowery  thorn, 
Their  orchard-bounds  to  strengthen  and  adorn.  260 
But  all  alone  the  hoary  king  he  found ; 

His  habit  coarse,  but  warmly  wrapt  around  ; 

His  head,  that  bow’d  with  many  a  pensive  care. 
Fenced  with  a  double  cap  of  goatskin  hair : 

His  buskins  old,  in  former  service  torn,  265 

But  well  repair’d ;  and  gloves  against  the  thorn. 

Ver.  251.]  I  cannot  admire  this  verse,  and  it  is  without 
authority  from  his  original.  W. 

Ver.  266. - Gloves  against  the  thorn.']  Casaubon  in 

his  Remarks  upon  Athenseus,  lib.  xii.  cap.  2  affirms,  that  an¬ 
ciently  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  ever  wore  any  cover¬ 
ing  on  their  hands,  which  are  now  used  so  universally,  that  they 
are  worn  by  the  meanest  people ;  but  this  place  is  an  instance 
of  Casaubon’s  mistake :  it  is  true,  Xenophon  gives  this  practice 
as  an  argument  of  the  luxury  and  delicacy  of  the  Persians,  who 
suffered  no  part  of  the  body  to  be  exposed  to  the  air,  but  wore 
“  gloves  upon  their  hands,  and  coverings  on  their  very  fingers.51 
Pliny  the  Younger  mentions  the  same  custom  amongst  the 
Romans,  Manus  Hieme  manicis  muniehantur  !  ut  ne  cceli  quidem 
asperitas  ullum  studiis  tempus  eriperet .  This  then  is  the  diffe¬ 
rence  ;  the  Persians  wore  these  hand-coverings  out  of  effemi- 
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In  this  array  the  kingly  gardener  stood, 

And  clear’d  a  plant,  encumber’d  with  its  wood. 

Beneath  a  neighbouring  tree,  the  chief  divine 
Gazed  o’er  his  sire,  retracing  every  line,  27 0 

The  ruins  of  himself!  now  worn  away 
With  age,  yet  still  majestick  in  decay  ! 

Sudden  his  eyes  released  their  watery  store  ; 

The  much-enduring  man  could  bear  no  more. 
Doubtful  he  stood,  if  instant  to  embrace  2 75 

His  aged  limbs,  to  kiss  his  reverend  face. 

With  eager  transport  to  disclose  the  whole. 

And  pour  at  once  the  torrent  of  his  soul. — 

Not  so  :  his  judgment  takes  the  winding  way 
Of  question  distant,  and  of  soft  essay ;  2&0 

More  gentle  methods  on  weak  age  employs ; 

And  moves  the  sorrows,  to  enhance  the  joys. 

Then,  to  his  sire  with  beating  heart  he  moves. 

And  with  a  tender  pleasantry  reproves  :  28 4 

Who  digging  round  the  plant  still  hangs  his  head. 
Nor  aught  remits  the  work,  while  thus  he  said. 
Great  is  thy  skill,  oh  father !  great  thy  toil. 

Thy  careful  hand  is  stamp’d  on  all  the  soil ; 

(  •  \ 

nacy  and  delicacy ;  whereas  in  Greece  they  were  used  only  out 
of  necessity,  as  a  defence  in  rural  labour,  as  appears  from 
Laertes,  they  being  never  mentioned  upon  any  other  occasion, 
either  in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  Dacier .  P. 

Ver.  271.]  This  elegant  couplet  is  the  representative  of  the 
following  verse  in  his  original: 

Worn  down  with  age;  deep  sorrows  in  his  soul !  W. 
Ver.  27Q.^j  There  is  great  elegance  in  this  couplet:  but  for 
the  following  there  is  no  authority  in  Homer ;  and  our  transla¬ 
tor  seems  to  have  constructed  it  from  Dacier :  “  II  voulut  avoir 
pour  un  moment  le  plaisir  de  rtveiller  an  peic  $a  douleur ,  afin 
H  de  lui  rendre.  ensuite  sajoie  plus  sensible W. 
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Thy  squadron'd  vineyards  well  thy  art  declare. 

The  olive  green,  blue  fig*,  and  pendent  pear ;  290 
And  not  one  empty  spot  escapes  thy  care. 

On  every  plant  and  tree  thy  cares  are  shown, 
Nothing  neglected,  but  thyself  alone. 

Forgive  me,  father,  if  this  fault  I  blame  ; 

Age  so  advanced  may  some  indulgence  claim.  295 
Not  for  thy  sloth,  I  deem  thy  lord  unkind  ; 

Nor  speaks  thy  form  a  mean  or  servile  mind  : 

I  read  a  monarch  in  that  princely  air. 

The  same  thy  aspect,  if  the  same  thy  care; 

Soft  sleep,  fair  garments,  and  the  joys  of  wine,  300 
These  are  the  rights  of  age,  arid  should  be  thin$. 
Who  then  thy  master,  say  ?  and  whose  the  land 
So  dress'd  and  managed  by  thy  skilful  hand  ? 

But  chief,  oh  tell  me !  (what  I  question  most) 

Is  this  the  far-fam'd  Ithacensian  coast  ?  305 

For  so  reported  the  first  man  I  view’d, 

(Some  surly  islander,  of  manners  rude) 

Nor  farther  conference  vouchsafed  to  stay  ; 
Heedless  he  whistled,  and  pursued  his  way.  309 
But  thou  !  whom  years  have  taught  to  understand, 
Humanely  hear,  and  answer  my  demand : 

A  friend  I  seek,  a  wise  one  and  a  brave. 

Say,  lives  he  yet,  or  moulders  in  the  grave  ? 

Ver.  307.]  There  is  want  of  accuracy  and  of  arrangement 
in  the  seven  verses  following,  of  which  I  shall  subjoin  a  literal 
translation : 

Scarce  sound  in  mind ;  who  ventured  not  to  tell 
The  things  I  askt,  nor  my  enquiries  hear 
About  my  friend,  if  yet  he  live  and  breathe. 

Or  now  lie  dead  in  mansions  of  the  grave. 

blear  then  attentive  what  l  say  to  thee.  W« 
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Time  was,  (my  fortunes  then  were  at  the  best) 
When  at  my  house  I  lodged  this  foreign  guest •  31 3 
He  said,  from  Ithaca’s  fair  isle  he  came. 

And  old  Laertes  was  his  father’s  name. 

To  him,  whatever  to  a  guest  is  owed 
I  paid,  and  hospitable  gifts  bestowed  ; 

To  him  seven  talents  of  pure  ore  I  told,  320 

Twelve  cloaks,  twelve  vests,  twelve  tunicks  stiff  with 
gold, 

A  bowl,  that  rich  with  polish’d  silver  flames. 

And,  skill’d  in  female  works,  four  lovely  dames. 

At  this  the  father,  with  a  father’s  fears : 

(His  venerable  eyes  bedimm’d  with  tears.)  32 $ 
This  is  the  land ;  but  all  !  thy  gifts  are  lost. 

For  godless  men,  and  rude,  possess  the  coast: 

Sunk  is  the  glory  of  this  once-famed  shore  ! 

Thy  ancient  friend,  0I1  stranger,  is  no  more  ! 

Full  recompence  thy  bounty  else  had  borne  ;  330 

For  every  good  man  yields  a  just  return  : 

So  civil  rights  demand ;  and  who  begins 
The  track  of  frieudship,  not  pursuing,  sins. 

But  tell  me,  stranger,  be  the  truth  confest,  334 
What  years  have  circled  since  thou  saw’st  that 
guest  ? 

Ver.  322.]  Thus  his  original ; 

A  bowl,  that  rich  with  flowers  of  silver  flames.  W. 
Ver.  328.]  1  hese  three  couplets  give  a  very  incorrect  resem-* 
blance  of  his  author :  and  the  last,  if  intelligible,  and  taken 
according  to  its  grammatical  construction,  contradicts  the  sen* 
timent  of  Homer.  The  subjoined  attempt  is  literal: 

Thee,  hadst  thou  found  him  still  in  Ithaca, 

With  grateful  gifts  and  hospitable  love 
|ie  had  dismiss’d,  as  prior  favours  claim'd, 
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That  hapless  guest,  alas !  for  ever  gone ! 

Wretch  that  he  was !  and  that  I  am  !  my  son  \ 

If  ever  man  to  misery  was  born, 

’Twas  his  to  sulfer,  and  ’tis  mine  to  mourn ! 

Far  from  his  friends,  and  from  his  native  reign,  340 
He  lies  a  prey  to  monsters  of  the  main, 

Or  savage  beasts  his  mangled  reliques  tear. 

Or  screaming  vultures  scatter  thro’  the  air  : 

Nor  could  his  mother  funeral  unguents  shed ; 

Nor  wail’d  his  father  o’er  the’  untimely  dead ;  34^ 

Nor  his  sad  consort,  on  the  mournful  bier. 

Seal’d  his  cold  eyes,  or  dropped  a  tender  tear  ! 

But  tell  me,  who  thou  art  ?  and  what  thy  race? 
Thy  town,  thy  parents,  and  thy  native  place? 

Or  if  a  merchant  in  pursuit  of  gain,  350  ^ 

What  port  received  thy  vessel  from  the  main  ?  \ 

Or  com’st  thou  single,  or  attend  thy  train  ?  J 
Then  thus  the  son.  From  Alybas  I  came. 

My  palace  there  ;  Eperitus  my  name. 

Not  vulgar  born  ;  from  Aphidas  the  king,  335 
Of  Polypemon’s  royal  line,  I  spring. 

Some  adverse  Demon  from  Sicania  bore 
Our  wandering  course,  and  drove  us  on  your  shore : 
Far  from  the  town,  an  unfrequented  bay 
Relieved  our  wearied  vessel  from  the  sea.  360 
Five  years  have  circled  since  these  eyes  pursued 
Ulysses  parting  thro’  the  sable  flood  ; 

Ver.  344.3  Hobbes  is  faithful,  and  will  serve  to  point  out 
the  deviations  of  our  poet : 

Neither  his  father  nor  his  mother  by, 

To  wind  him,  and  to  shed  tears  o’er  his  bed, 

Nor  yet  his  wife  weeping  to  close  his  eye; 

Which -are  the  honours  due  unto  the  dead.  W. 
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Prosperous  he  sail'd,  with  dexter  auguries. 

And  all  the  wing’d  good  omens  of  the  skies. 

Well  hoped  we,  then,  to  meet  on  this  fair  shore,  365 
Whom  Heaven,  alas  !  decreed  to  meet  no  more. 

Quick  thro’  the  father’s  heart  these  accents  ran ; 
Grief  seized  at  once,  and  wrapt  up  all  the  man  ; 
Deep  from  his  soul  he  sigh’d,  and  sorrowing  spread 
A  cloud  of  ashes  on  his  hoary  head.  370 

Trembling  with  agonies  of  strong  delight 
Stood  the  great  son,  heart- wounded  with  the  sight : 
He  ran,  he  seized  him  with  a  strict  embrace, 

With  thousand  kisses  wander’d  o’er  his  face — 

I,  I  am  he ;  oh  father  rise  !  behold  375 

Thy  son,  with  twenty  winters  now  grown  old ; 

Thy  son,  so  long  desired,  so  long  detain’d. 
Restored,  and  breathing  in  his  native  land : 

These  floods  of  sorrow,  oh  my  sire,  restrain  I  } 
The  vengeance  is  complete;  the  suitor-train,  ssoV 
Stretch’d  in  our  palace,  by  these  hands  lie  slain,  j 


Ver.  368.]  Better,  perhaps,  more  closely  to  his  author’s 
language : 

Grief  clouds  at  once  and  "wraps  up  all  the  man.  W. 

Ver.  369. - and  sorrowing  spread 

A  cloud  of  ashes  on  his  hoary  head.'} 

This  was  a  common  practice  among  the  ancient  orientals,  in 
token  of  the  extremity  of  sorrow ;  it  was  used  among  the  He¬ 
brews  as  well  as  Greeks ;  thus  Ezek.  xxvii.  30.  They  shall  cast 
dust  upon  their  heads.  Job  ii.  12.  They  rent  every  one  his  man- 
tie,  and  sprinkled  dust  upon  their  heads.  Thus  also  Achilles,  in 
the  eighteenth  of  the  Iliad ; 

His  purple  garments,  and  his  golden  hairs. 

Those  he  deforms  in  dust,  and  these  he  tears.  F. 
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Amazed,,  Laertes.  Give  some  certain  sign; 
rf  (If  such  thou  art)  to  manifest  thee  mine.” 

Lo  here  the  wound  (he  cries)  received  of  yore. 

The  scar  indented  by  the  tusky  boar,  385 

When  by  thyself  and  by  Anticlea  sent. 

To  old  Autolycus’s  realms  I  went. 

Yet  by  another  sign  thy  offspring  know ; 

The  several  trees  you  gave  me  long  ago, 

While,  yet  a  child,  these  fields  I  loved  to  traoe,  390 
And  trod  thy  footsteps  with  unequal  pace  ; 

To  every  plant  in  order  as  we  came. 

Well-pleased  you  told  its  nature,  and  its  name. 
Whatever  my  childish  fancy  ask’d,  bestow’d ;  394^ 
Twelve  pear-trees  bowing  with  their  pendent  load?  v 
And  ten,  that  red  with  blushing  apples  glow’d ;  3 

Full  fifty  purple  figs ;  and  many  a  row 
Of  various  vines  that  then  began  to  blow, 

A  future  vintage  !  when  the  Hours  produce 
Their  latent  buds,  and  Sol  exalts  the  juice.  400 

Smit  with  the  signs  which  all  his  doubts  explain, 
Ilis  heart  within  him  melts ;  his  knees  sustain 
Their  feeble  weight  no  more  ;  his  arms  alone 
Support  him,  round  the  loved  Ulysses  thrown ; 

He  faints,  he  sinks,  with  mighty  joys  opprest :  405 

Ulysses  clasps  him  to  his  eager  breast. 

Soon  as  returning  life  regains  its  seat. 

And  his  breath  lengthens,  and  his  pulses  beat ; 

Ver.  391.]  This  beautiful  line  is  not  from  Homer,  but  from 
Virgil ; 

- -  —  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  acquis: 

"While,  on  my  better  hand,  Ascanius  hung, 

And,  with  unequal  paces,  tript  along.  Dryden.  W* 
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Yes,  I  believe  (he  cries)  almighty  Jove ! 

Heaven  rules  us  yet,  and  Gods  there  are  above.  410 
’Tis  so — the  Suitors  for  their  wrongs  have  paid — 
But  what  shall  guard  us,  if  the  town  invade  ? 

If,  while  the  news  thro’  every  city  flies. 

All  Ithaca  and  Cephalenia  rise  ? 

To  this  Ulysses.  As  the  Gods  shall  please  415 
Be  all  the  rest ;  and  set  thy  soul  at  ease. 

Haste  to  the  cottage  by  this  orchard  side, 

And  take  the  banquet  which  our  cares  provide  : 
There  wait  thy  faithful  band  of  rural  friends. 

And  there  the  young  Telemachus  attends.  420 
Thus  having  said,  they  traced  the  garden  o’er. 
And  stooping  enter’d  at  the  lowly  door. 

The  swains  and  young  Telemachus  they  found. 

The  victim  portion’d,  and  the  goblet  crown’d. 

The  hoary  king,  his  old  Sicilian  maid  425 

Perfumed  and  wash’d,  and  gorgeously  array’d. 
Pallas  attending  gives  his  frame  to  shine 
With  awful  port,  and  majesty  divine ; 

His  gazing  son  admires  the  godlike  grace. 

And  air  celestial  dawning  o’er  his  face.  450 

What  God,  lie  cried,  my  father’s  form  improves? 
How  high  he  treads,  and  how  enlarged  he  moves  ! 

Oh  !  would  to  all  the  deathless  powers  on  high, 
Pallas  and  Jove,  and  him  who  gilds  the  sky  ! 
(Replied  the  king  elated  with  his  praise)  435 

My  strength  were  still,  as  once  in  better  days : 
When  the  bold  Cephalens  the  leaguer  form’d. 

And  proud  Nericus  trembled  as  I  storm’d. 

Such  were  I  now,  not  absent  from  your  deed 
When  the  last  sun  beheld  the  Suitors  bleed,  440 
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This  arm  had  aided  yours  ;  this  hand  bestrown 
Our  floors  with  death,  and  push’d  the  slaughter  on 
Nor  had  the  sire  been  separate  from  the  son. 

They  communed  thus ;  while  homeward  bent  their 
way 

The  swains,  fatigued  with  labours  of  the  day;  445 
Dolius  the  first,  the  venerable  man. 

And  next  his  sons,  a  long  succeeding  train. 

For  due  refection  to  the  bower  they  came. 

Call’d  by  the  careful  old  Sicilian  dame,  449 

Who  nurs’d  the  children,  and  now  tends  the  sire ; 
They  see  their  Lord,  they  gaze,  and  they  admire. 
On  chairs  and  beds  in  order  seated  round. 

They  share  the  gladsome  board  ;  the  roofs  resound. 
While  thus  Ulysses  to  his  ancient  friend : 

Forbear  your  wonder,  and  the  feast  attend  ;  455 

The  rites  have  waited  long.”  The  chief  com¬ 
mands 

Their  loves  in  vain ;  old  Dolius  spreads  his  hands. 
Springs  to  his  master  with  a  warm  embrace. 

And  fastens  kisses  on  his  hands  and  face  ;  4 $9 

Then  thus  broke  out.  Oh  long,  oh  daily  mourn’d  ! 
Beyond  our  hopes,  and  to  our  wish  return’d ! 
Conducted  sure  by  Heaven !  for  Heaven  alone  T 
Could  work  this  wonder:  welcome  to  thy  own  !  > 

And  joys  and  happiness  attend  thy  throne  !  464 .J 

Who  knows  thy  blest,  thy  wish’d  return  ?  0I1  say. 

To  the  chaste  queen  shall  we  the  news  convey  ? 

Or  hears  she,  and  with  blessings  loads  the  day  ? 


(( 
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Ver.  443.]  Thus  his  author  dictates : 

The  sire’s  exploits  had  joy’d  his  conscious  son.  W. 
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Dismiss  that  care,  for  to  the  royal  bride 
Already  is  it  known  ;  the  king'  replied,  4 69 

And  straight  resumed  his  seat:  while  round  him  bows 
Each  faithful  youth,  and  breathes  out  ardent  vows  : 
Then  all  beneath  their  father  take  their  place. 
Rank’d  by  their  ages,  and  the  banquet  grace. 

Now  flying  Fame  the  swift  report  had  spread 
Thro’  all  the  city,  of  the  Suitors  dead.  475 

In  throngs  they  rise,  and  to  the  palace  crowd; 
Their  sighs  were  many,  and  the  tumult  loud. 
Weeping  they  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  slain,  1 
Inhume  the  natives  in  their  native  plain,  v 

The  rest  in  ships  are  wafted  o’er  the  main.  4So} 

Then  sad  in  council  all  the  seniors  sate, 

\  '  4  1  „  1  1 

Frequent  and  full,  assembled  to  debate. 

Amid  the  circle  first  Eupithes  rose. 

Big  was  his  eye  with  tears,  his  heart  with  woes  : 
The  bold  Antinous  was  his  age’s  pride,  485 

The  first  who  by  Ulysses’  arrow  died. 

Down  his  wan  cheek  the  trickling  torrent  ran. 

As  mixing  words  with  sighs,  he  thus  began. 

Great  deeds,  0I1  friends  !  this  wonderous  man  has 
wrought. 

And  mighty  blessings  to  his  country  brought !  490 

With  ships  he  parted  and  a  numerous  train. 

Those,  and  their  ships  he  buried  in  the  main. 

Now  he  returns,  and  first  essays  his  hand 
In  the  best  blood  of  all  his  native  land. 

Ver.  472  ]  Chapman  is  faithful : 

Then  came  the  sonnes  of  Dolius ;  and  againe 
Went  over  with  their  father’s  entertaine; 

Welcom'd,  shooke  hands,  W. 
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Haste  then,  and  ere  to  neighbouring  Pyle  he  flies 
Or  sacred  Elis,  to  procure  supplies  ;  495 

Arise  (or  ye  for  ever  fall)  arise  ! 

Shame  to  this  age,  and  all  that  shall  succeed  ! 

If  unrevenged  your  sons  and  brothers  bleed. 

Prove  that  we  live,  by  vengeance  on  his  head,  50G> 
Or  sink  at  once  forgotten  with  the  dead. 

Here  ceased  he,  but  indignant  tears  let  fall 
Spoke  when  he  ceased  :  dumb  sorrow  touch’d  them 
all. 

When  from  the  palace  to  the  wondering  throng 
Sage  Medon  came,  and  Phemius  came  along ;  50 5 
(Restless  and  early  sleep’s  soft  bands  they  broke) 
And  Medon  first  the’  assembled  chiefs  bespoke. 

Hear  me  ye  peers  and  elders  of  the  land. 

Who  deem  this  act  the  work  of  mortal  hand  : 

As  o’er  the  heaps  of  death  Ulysses  strode,  510 

These  eyes,  these  eyes  beheld  a  present  God, 

Who  now  before  him,  now  beside  him  stood, 
Fought  as  he  fought,  and  mark’d  his  way  with  blood : 
In  vain  old  Mentor’s  form  the  God  belied  ; 

’Twas  Heaven  that  struck,  and  Heaven  was  on  his  side. 

A  sudden  horror  all  the’  assembly  shook,  516 
When  slowly  rising,  Halitherses  spoke  : 

(Reverend  and  wise,  whose  comprehensive  view 
At  once  the  present  and  the  future  knew) 

Me  too  ye  fathers  hear  !  from  you  proceed  520 
The  ills  ye  mourn;  your  own  the  guilty  deed. 

Ye  gave  your  sons,  your  lawless  sons  the  rein, 

(Oft  warn’d  by  Mentor  and  myself  in  vain) 

Ver.  502.]  This  couplet  is  an  elegant  amplification  on  the 
following  verse  of  his  author  : 

He,  weeping  spake,  and  pity  seized  the  Greeks.  W. 
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An  absent  hero’s  bed  they  sought  to  soil. 

An  absent  hero’s  wealth  they  made  their  spoil :  5 25 
Immoderate  riot,  and  intemperate  lust ! 

The’  offence  was  great,  the  punishment  was  just. 
Weigh  then  my  counsels  in  an  equal  scale. 

Nor  rush  to  ruin.  Justice  will  prevail. 

His  moderate  words  some  better  minds  persuade : 
They  part,  and  join  him  ;  but  the  number  stay’d.  53  i 
They  storm,  they  shout,  with  hasty  frenzy  fired. 
And  second  all  Eupithes’  rage  inspired. 

They  case  their  limbs  in  brass ;  to  arms  they  run ; 
The  broad  effulgence  blazes  in  the  sun.  535 

Before  the  city,  and  in  ample  plain. 

They  meet :  Eupithes  heads  the  frantick  train. 
Fierce  for  his  son,  he  breathes  his  threats  in  air ; 
Fate  hears  them  not,  and  Death  attends  him  there. 

This  past  on  earth,  while  in  the  realms  above 
Minerva  thus  to  cloud-compelling  Jove. 

May  I  presume  to  search  thy  secret  soul  ? 

Oh  power  supreme,  0I1  ruler  of  the  whole  ! 

Say,  hast  thou  doom’d  to  this  divided  state 
Or  peaceful  amity,  or  stern  debate  ? 

Declare  thy  purpose  ;  for  thy  will  is  fate. 

Is  not  thy  thought  my  own  ?  (the  God  replies 
Who  rolls  the  thunder  o’er  the  vaulted  skies) 

Hath  not  long  since  thy  knowing  soul  decreed, 

p 

’Tis  done,  and  at  thy  will  the  Fates  succeed.  551 


I  he  chief’s  return  should  make  the  guilty  bleed 


Ver.  530.3  This  disagrees  with  the  representation  of  his 
author,  as  will  appear  from  a  literal  version  : 

He  spake  ;  and  more  than  half,  loud  shouting,  rose  ; 
Though  numbers  staid  unmoved,  nor  heard  well-pleased 
Ilis  counsels,  but  Eupithes’  words  approved; 

And  soon  rusht  out  to  gird  their  armour  on.  W. 
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Yet  hear  the  issue  :  since  Ulysses’  hand 
Has  slain  the  Suitors,  Heaven  shall  bless  the  land. 
None  now  the  kindred  of  the’  unjust  shall  own  ; 
Forgot  the  slaughtered  brother,  and  the  son  :  535 

Each  future  day  increase  of  wealth  shall  bring. 

And  o’er  the  past.  Oblivion  stretch  her  wine*. 

Long*  shall  Ulysses  in  his  empire  rest. 

His  people  blessing,  by  his  people  blest. 

Let  all  be  peace. — He  said,  and  gave  the  nod  560 
That  binds  the  Fates  ;  the  sanction  of  the  God  : 
And  prompt  to  execute  the’  eternal  will. 

Descended  Pallas  from  the’  Olympian  hill* 

Now  sat  Ulysses  at  the  rural  feast. 

The  rage  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  represt  1  5^5 

To  watch  the  foe  a  trusty  spy  he  sent  t 
A  son  of  Dolius  on  the  message  went. 

Stood  in  the  way,  and  at  a  glance  beheld 
The  foe  approach,  embattled  on  the  field. 

With  backward  step  he  hastens  to  the  bower*  570 
And  tells  the  news.  They  arm  with  all  their  power* 
Four  friends  alone  Ulvsses’  cause  embrace. 

And  six  were  all  the  sons  of  Dolius’  race. 

Old  Dolius  too  his  rusted  arms  put  on  ; 

And,  still  more  old,  in  arms  Laertes  shone.  573 
Trembling  with  warmth,  the  hoary  heroes  stand. 
And  brazen  panoply  invests  the  band. 

The  opening  gates  at  once  their  war  display  : 

Fierce  they  rush  forth  i  Ulysses  leads  the  way. 

That  moment  joins  them  with  celestial  aid,  550 
In  Mentor’s  form,  the  Jove-descended  maid  : 

Ver.  559.]  These  three  verses  are  due  to  the  translator  only. 

W. 
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The  suffering  hero  felt  his  patient  breast 
Swell  with  new  joy,  and  thus  his  son  addrest. 

Behold,  Telemachus  !  (nor  fear  the  sight) 

The  brave  embattled  ;  the  grim  front  of  fight !  585 
The  valiant  with  the  valiant  must  contend  : 

Shame  not  the  line  whence  glorious  you  descend. 
Wide  o’er  the  world  their  martial  fame  was  spread; 
Regard  thyself,  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Thy  eyes,  great  father  !  on  this  battle  cast,  590* 
Shall  learn  from  me  Penelope  was  chaste. 

So  spoke  Telemachus  :  the  gallant  boy 
Good  old  Laertes  heard  with  panting  joy; 

And,  blest !  thrice  blest  this  happy  day  !  he  cries. 
The  day  that  shows  me,  ere  I  close  my  eyes,  595 
A  son  and  grandson  of  the’  Arcesian  name 
Strive  for  fair  Virtue,  and  contest  for  Fame ! 

Then  thus  Minerva  in  Laertes’  ear : 

Son  of  Arccsius,  reverend  warrior,  hear  ! 

Jove  and  Jove’s  daughter  first  implore  in  prayer,  6o<i 
Then  whirling  high,  discharge  thy  lance  in  air. 

She  said,  infusing  courage  with  the  word. 

Jove  and  Jove’s  daughter  then  the  chief  implored. 
And  whirling  high,  dismist  the  lance  in  air, 

Full  at  Eupithes  drove  the  deathful  spear  :  603 

The  brass-cheek’d  helmet  opens  to  the  wound  ; 

He  falls,  earth  thunders,  and  his  arms  resound. 

Before  the  father  and  the  conquering  son 
Heaps  rush  on  heaps :  they  fight,  they  drop,  they  run. 

Ver.  590.]  This  is  very  ill  done  in  every  respect.  Ogilby  is 
good  and  faithful : 

- Dear  father,  you  shall  see, 

I  neither  shall  dishonour  them,  nor  thee.  W. 

Ver.  608.]  Ogilby,  on  whom  our  Poet  cast  an  eye,  is  more 
exact : 
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Now  by  the  sword  and  now  the  javelin  fall  610 
The  rebel  race,  and  death  had  swallowed  all. 

But  from  on  high  the  blue-eyed  virgin  cried ; 

Her  awful  voice  detained  the  headlong  tide. 

Forbear  ye  nations  !  your  mad  hands  forbear 
From  mutual  slaughter :  Peace  descends  to  spare.” 
Fear  shook  the  nations  :  at  the  voice  divine  616 
They  drop  their  javelins,  and  their  rage  resign. 

All  scattered  round  their  glittering  weapons  lie ; 
Some  fall  to  earth,  and  some  confus’dly  fly. 

With  dreadful  shouts  Ulysses  pour’d  along,  620 
Swift  as  an  eagle,  as  an  eagle  strong. 

But  Jove’s  red  arm  the  burning  thunder  aims  ; 
Before  Minerva  shot  the  livid  flames  ; 

Blazing  they  fell,  and  at  her  feet  expired  : 

Then  stopt  the  Goddess,  trembled,  and  retired.  625 
Descended  from  the  Gods  !  Ulysses,  cease  ; 
Offend  not  Jove  :  obey,  and  give  the  peace. 

So  Pallas  spoke  :  the  mandate  from  above 
The  king  obey’d.  The  virgin  seed  of  Jove 
In  Mentor’s  form,  confirm’d  the  full  accord,  630 
“  And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord.” 

In  rusht  Ulysses  and  his  valiant  son , 

And  at  them  with  their  swords  and  javelins  run.  W. 
Ver.  619.]  What  is  the  purport  of  this  line  ?  If  intended  of 
the  weapons ,  it  is  superfluous  ;  if  of  the  men,  the  former  clause 
is  destitute  of  authority.  W. 

Ver.  631.]  This  verse  concludes  the  former  part  of  Dryden’s 
Absalom  and  Achitophel.  In  such  a  manner  did  our  Poet’s  obli¬ 
gations  to  his  great  master  cease  only  with  the  termination  of 
his  noblest  work  !  W. 

I  must  observe  with  what  dignity  Homer  concludes  the 
Odyssey:  to  honour  his  hero  he  introduces  two  Deities,  Jupiter 
and  Pallas,  who  interest  themselves  in  his  cause  :  he  then  paints 
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mysscs  in  the  boldest  colours,  as  he  rushes  upon  the  enemy  with 
the  utmost  intrepidity^,  and  his  courage  is  so  ungovernable,  that 
Jupiter  is  forced  to  restrain  it  with  his  thunder.  It  is  usual  for 
orators  to  reserve  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  conclusion, 
that  they  may  leave  them  fresh  upon  the  reader’s  memory; 
Homer  uses  the  same  conduct :  he  represents  his  hero  in  all  his 
terror,  he  shews  him  to  be  irresistible,  and  b}7  this  method 
leaves  us  fully  possest  with  a  noble  idea  of  his  magnanimity. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  end  of  the  action  of  the 
Odyssey  is  the  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  full  peace  and  tran* 
quillity  ;  this  is  not  effected,  till  the  defeat  of  the  Suitors*  friends; 
and  therefore  if  the  Poet  had  concluded  before  this  event,  the 
Odyssey  had  been  imperfect.  It  was  necessary  that  the  reader 
should  not  only  be  informed  of  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  hi* 
country,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Suitors,  but  of  his  re¬ 
establishment  by  a  peaceful  possession  of  his  regal  authority ; 
which  is  not  executed,  till  these  last  disorders  raised  by  Eupithes 
are  settled  by  the  victory  of  Ulysses,  and  therefore  this  is  the 
natural  conclusion  of  the  action. 

This  book  opens  with  the  morning,  and  ends  before  night,  so 
that  the  whole  story  of  the  Odyssey  is  comprehended  in  the 
compass  of  one  and  forty  days.  Monsieur  Dacier  upon  Aristotle 
remarks,  that  an  epiek  poem  ought  not  to  be  too  long  :  we 
should  be  able  to  retain  all  the  several  parts  of  it  at  once  in  our 
memory  :  if  we  lose  the  idea  of  the  beginning  w  hen  we  come  to 
the  conclusion,  it  is  an  argument  that  is  of  too  large  an  extent, 
and  its  length  destroys  its  beauty.  What  seems  to  favour  this 
decision  is,  that  the  JEneid,  Iliad,  and  Odyssey,  are  conformable 
to  this  rule  of  Aristotle,  and  every  one  of  those  poems  may  be 
read  in  the  compass  of  a  single  day.  P. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  collections  upon  the  Odyssey, 
and  laid  together  w  hat  occurred  most  remarkable  in  this  excel¬ 
lent  poem.  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think  these  remarks  free  from 
faults,  nor  so  disingenuous  as  not  to  confess  them  ;  all  writers 
have  occasion  for  indulgence,  and  those  most  who  least  acknow¬ 
ledge  it.  I  have  sometimes  used  Madam  Dacier  as  she  has  done 
others,  in  transcribing  some  of  her  remarks  without  particu¬ 
larizing  them  ;  but  indeed  it  was  through  inadvertency  only  that 
her  name  is  sometimes  omitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  note.  If 
my  performance  lias  merit,  either  in  these,  or  in  my  part  of  the 
translation  (namely,  in  the  sixth,  eleventh,  and  eighteenth  books) 
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it  is  but  just  to  attribute  it  to  the  judgment  and  care  of  Mr. 
Pope,  by  whose  hand  every  sheet  was  corrected.  His  other, 
and  much  more  able  assistant,  was  Mr.  Fenton,  in  the  fourth 
and  the  twentieth  books.  It  was  our  particular  request,  that 
our  several  parts  might  not  be  made  known  to  the  world  till  the 
end  of  it ;  and  if  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  his,  we  ought  to  be  the  less  vain,  since  the  resem¬ 
blance  proceeds  much  less  from  our  diligence  and  study  to  copy 
his  manner,  than  from  his  own  daily  revisal  and  correction. 
The  most  experienced  painters  will  not  wonder  at  this,  who  very 
well  know,  that  no  critick  can  pronounce  even  of  the  pieces  of 
Raphael  or  Titian,  which  have,  or  which  have  not,  been  worked 
upon  by  those  of  their  school ;  when  the  same  master’s  hand  has 
directed  the  execution  of  the  whole,  reduced  it  to  one  character 
and  colouring,  gone  over  the  several  parts,  and  given  to  each 
their  finishing. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  declaring  our  mutual  satisfaction 
in  Mr.  Pope’s  acceptance  of  our  best  endeavours,  which  have 
contributed  at  least  to  his  more  speedy  execution  of  this  great 
undertaking.  If  ever  my  name  be  numbered  with  the  learned,  I 
must  ascribe  it  to  his  friendship,  in  transmitting  it  to  posterity  by 
a  participation  in  his  labours.  May  the  sense  I  have  of  this, 
and  other  instances  of  that  friendship,  be  known  as  long  as  his 
name  will  cause  mine  to  last ;  and  may  l  to  this  end  be  per¬ 
mitted,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  work  which  is  a  kind  of  monument 
of  his  partiality  to  me,  to  place  the  following  lines,  as  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  memorial  of  it. 
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LET  vulgar  souls  triumphal  arches  raise. 

Or  speaking  marbles  to  record  their  praise ; 

And  picture  (to  the  voice  of  Fame  unknown) 

The  mimick  feature  on  the  breathing  stone  ; 

Mere  mortals !  subject  to  Death’s  total  sway. 

Reptiles  of  earth,  and  beings  of  a  day ! 

’Tis  thine,  on  every  heart  to  grave  thy  praise, 

A  monument  which  Worth  alone  can  raise: 

Sure  to  survive,  when  Time  shall  whelm  in  dust 
The  arch,  the  marble,  and  the  mimick  bust ; 

Nor  ’till  the  volumes  of  the’  expanded  sky 
Blaze  in  one  flame,  slialt  thou  and  Homer  die : 

Then  sink  together,  in  the  world’s  last  fires. 

What  Heaven  created,  and  what  Heaven  inspires. 

If  aught  on  earth,  when  once  this  breath  is  fled, 
With  human  transport  touch  the  mighty  dead: 
Shakespear,  rejoice !  his  hand  thy  page  refines  ; 

Now  every  scene  with  native  brightness  shines  ; 

Just  to  thy  fame,  he  gives  thy  genuine  thought ; 

So  Tully  publish’d  what  Lucretius  wrote  : 

Pruned  by  his  care,  thy  laurels  loftier  grow, 

And  bloom  afresh  on  thy  immortal  brow. 

Thus  when  thy  draughts,  O  Raphael !  Time  invades. 
And  the  bold  figure  from  the  canvass  fades, 

A  rival  hand  recalls  from  every  part 
Some  latent  grace,  and  equals  art  with  art : 
Transported  we  survey  the  dubious  strife, 

While  each  fair  image  starts  again  to  life. 

How  long,  untuned,  had  Homer’s  sacred  lyrq 
Jarr’d  grating  discord,  ail-extinct  his  fire! 

This  you  beheld ;  and  taught  by  Heaven  to  sing. 

Call’d  the  loud  musick  from  the  sounding  string; 

Now,  waked  from  slumbers  of  three  thousand  years. 
Once  more  Achilles  in  dread  pomp  appears. 
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Towers  o’er  the  field  of  death  ;  as  fierce  he  turns, 
Keen  flash  his  arms,  and  all  the  hero  burns ; 

With  martial  stalk,  and  more  than  mortal  mighty 
He  strides  along,  and  meets  the  Gods  in  fight : 

Then  the  pale  Titans,  chain’d  on  burning  floors, 

Start  at  the  din  that  rends  the’  infernal  shores ; 
Tremble  the  towers  of  heaven.  Earth  rocks  her  coasts 
And  gloomy  Pluto  shakes  with  all  his  ghosts. 

To  every  theme  responds  thy  various  lay ; 

Here  rolls  a  torrent,  there  meanders  play  ; 

Sonorous  as  the  storm  thy  numbers  rise. 

Toss  the  wild  waves,  and  thunder  in  the  skies ; 

Or  softer  than  a  yielding  virgin’s  sigh. 

The  gentle  breezes  breathe  away  and  die. 

Thus,  like  the  radiant  God  who  sheds  the  day. 

You  paint  the  vale,  or  gild  the  azure  way; 

And  while  with  every  theme  the  verse  complies. 

Sink  without  groveling,  without  rashness  rise. 

Proceed,  great  Bard !  awake  the’  harmonious  string 
Be  ours  all  Homer !  still  Ulysses  sing. 

How  long  #  that  Hero,  by  unskilful  hands, 

Stript  of  his  robes,  a  Beggar,  trod  our  lands : 

Such  as  he  wander’d  o’er  his  native  coast, 

Shrunk  by  the  wand,  and  all  the  warrior  lost ! 

O’er  his  smooth  skin  a  bark  of  wrinkles  spread ; 

Old  age  disgraced  the  honours  of  his  head  : 

Nor  longer  in  his  heavy  eye- ball  shined 

The  glance  divine,  forth-beaming  from  the  mind. 

But  you  like  Pallas,  every  limb  infold 
With  royal  robes,  and  bid  him  shine  in  gold  ; 

Touch’d  by  your  hand,  his  manly  frame  improves 
With  grace  divine,  and  like  a  God  he  moves. 

Even  I,  the  meanest  of  the  Muses’  train, 

Inflamed  by  thee,  attempt  a  nobler  strain ; 
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Adventurous  waken  the  Mason  i ail  lyre. 

Tuned  by  your  hand,  and  sing  as  you  inspire: 

So  arm’d  by  great  Achilles  for  the  fight, 

Patroclus  conquer’d  in  Achilles’  right : 

Like  theirs,  our  Friendship  !  and  I  boast  my  name 
To  thine, united — For  thy  Friendship’s  Fame, 
This  labour  past,  of  heavenly  subjects  sing. 

While  hovering  angels  listen  on  the  wing, 

To  hear  from  earth  such  heart-felt  raptures  rise. 

As,  when  they  sing,  suspended  hold  the  skies : 

Or  nobly  rising  in  fair  Virtue’s  cause. 

From  thy  own  Life  transcribe  the’  unerring  laws  : 
Teach  a  bad  world  beneath  her  sway  to  bend : 

To  verse  like  thine  fierce  savages  attend. 

And  men  more  fierce:  when  Orpheus  tunes  the  lay, 
Even  fiends  relenting  hear  their  rage  away. 


W.  BROOME. 
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By  Mr.  POPE. 


I  cannot  dismiss  this  work  without  a  few  observa-* 
tions  on  the  true  character  and  style  of  it.  Who¬ 
ever  reads  the  Odyssey  with  an  eye  to  the  Iliad, 
expecting  to  find  it  of  the  same  character,  or  of  the 
same  sort  of  spirit,  will  be  grievously  deceived,  and 
err  against  the  first  principle  of  criticism,  which  is 
to  consider  the  nature  of  the  piece,  and  the  intent 
of  its  author.  The  Odyssey  is  a  moral  and  politi¬ 
cal  work,  instructive  to  all  degrees  of  men,  and 
filled  with  images,  examples  and  precepts  of  civil 
and  domestick  life.  Homer  is  here  a  person 

“  Qui  didicit,  patrice  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amici*, 
“  Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  f rater  amandus,  ct 
hospes :  [aJ 

»  • 

[a  j  Who  knows  the  duty  of  all  ranks  of  men, 

And  what  we  owe  our  country,  parents,  friends. 

Roscommon* 

His  page  with  wiser  rules  of  life  is  fraught, 

Than  those  which  Crantor  and  Chrysippus  taught. 

W* 
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“  Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile, 
“  quid  non , 

“  Plenius  et  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit.” 
The  Odyssey  is  the  reverse  of  the  Iliad,  in  moral , 
subject ,  manner  and  style  ;  to  which  it  has  no  sort 
of  relation,  but  as  the  story  happens  to  follow  in 
order  of  time,  and  as  some  of  the  same  persons  are 
actors  in  it.  Yet  from  this  incidental  connexion 
many  have  been  misled  to  regard  it  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  or  second  part,  and  thence  to  expect  a  parity 
of  character  inconsistent  with  its  nature. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  common  reader  should 
fall  into  this  mistake,  [b]  when  so  great  a  critick  as 
Longinus  seems  not  wholly  free  from  it ;  although 
what  he  has  said  has  been  generally  understood  to 
import  a  severer  censure  of  the  Odyssey  than  it 
really  does,  if  we  consider  the  occasion  on  which  it 
is  introduced,  and  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is 
confined. 

"  The  Odyssey  (says  he)  [c]  is  an  instance,  how 
ec  natural  it  is  to  a  great  genius,  when  it  begins  to 

[B]  It  is  rather  a  mistake  in  our  poet,  understanding  Longi¬ 
nus’s  word,  with  other  translators  and  editors,  zmXoy&y  in  it& 
primary  signification,  as  an  Epilogue ,  or  conclusion,  of  the  Iliad: 
whereas  the  rhetorician  means  the funeral  oration ,  as  it  were,  of 
the  heroes,  whose  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  Iliad ;  because  the 
Epilogue  was  that  part  of  an  oration  appropriated  to  the  exciting 
of  commiseration  and  the  tender  passions :  see  Quintilian, 
p.  915.  im.  Ed.  Burman.  W. 

[c]  Our  poet,  from  an  ignorance  of  the  original  Greek,  has 
translated  Boileau :  his  version,  however,  gives  but  a  very  insipid 
and  meagre  representation  of  his  author ;  who  is  uncommonly 
splendid  in  diction,  grand  in  thought,  and  happy  in  figure, 
throughout  the  passage.  W, 
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“  grow  old  and  decline,  to  delight  itself  in  narra - 
“  tions  and  fables.  For,  that  Homer  composed  the 
“  Odyssey  after  the  Iliad,  many  proofs  may  be 
“  given,  &c.  From  hence  in  my  judgment  it  pro- 
“  ceeds,  that  as  the  Iliad  was  written  while  his 
“  spirit  was  in  its  greatest  vigour,  the  whole  struc- 
“  ture  of  that  work  is  dramatick  and  full  of  action  ; 
“  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  Odyssey  is  em- 
iC  ployed  in  narration,  which  is  the  taste  of  old  age ; 
“  so  that  in  this  latter  piece  we  may  compare  him 
“  to  the  setting  sun,  which  has  still  the  same  great- 
cs  ness,  but  not  the  same  ardour,  or  force.  He 
"  speaks  not  in  the  same  strain  ;  we  see  no  more 
“  that  sublime  of  the  Iliad  which  marches  on  with 
“  a  constant  pace,  without  ever  being  stopped,  or 
et  retarded  :  there  appears  no  more  that  hurry,  and 
cc  that  strong  tide  of  motions  and  passions,  pour- 
(<  ing  one  after  another  :  there  is  no  more  the  same 
fury,  or  the  same  volubility  of  diction,  so  suit- 
“  able  to  action,  and  all  along  drawing  in  such  in- 
“  numerable  images  of  nature.  But  Homer,  like 
the  Ocean,  is  always  great,  even  when  he  ebbs 
fC  and  retires :  even  when  he  is  lowest,  and  loses 
“  himself  most  in  narrations  and  incredible  fic- 
fC  tions  :  as  instances  of  this,  we  cannot  forget  the 
“  descriptions  of  tempests,  the  adventures  of  Ulysses 
with  the  Cyclops,  and  many  others.  But  though 
c:  all  this  be  age,  it  is  the  age  of  Homer — And  it 
“  may  be  said  for  the  credit  of  these  fictions,  that 
“  they  are  beautiful  dreams ,  or  if  you  will,  the 
“  dreams  of  Jupiter  himself.  I  spoke  of  the 
fC  Odyssey  only  to  show,  that  the  greatest  poets 
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“  when  their  genius  wants  strength  and  warmth  for 

the  pathetick ,  for  the  most  part  employ  them- 
tc  selves  in  painting*  the  manners.  This  Homer 
“  has  done,  in  characterizing  the  Suitors,  and  de- 
“  scribing  their  way  of  life ;  which  is  properly  a 
“  branch  of  comedy,  whose  peculiar  business  it  is 
u  to  represent  the  manners  of  men/' 

We  must  first  observe,  it  is  the  sublime  of  which 
Longinus  is  writing :  that,  and  not  the  nature  of 
Homer’s  Poem,  is  his  subject.  After  having  highly 
extolled  the  sublimity  and  fire  of  the  Iliad,  he  justly 
observes  the  Odyssey  to  have  less  of  those  qualities, 
and  to  turn  more  on  the  side  of  moral,  and  reflec¬ 
tions  on  human  life.  Nor  is  it  his  business  here  to 
determine,  whether  the  elevated  spirit  of  the  one, 
or  the  just  moral  of  the  other,  be  the  greater  excel¬ 
lence  in  itself. 

Secondly,  that  fire  and  fury  of  which  he  is  speak¬ 
ing,  cannot  well  be  meant  of  the  general  spirit  and 
inspiration  which  is  to  run  through  a  whole  Epick 
Poem,  but  of  that  particular  warmth  and  impe¬ 
tuosity  necessary  in  some  parts,  to  image  or  repre¬ 
sent  actions  or  passions,  of  haste,  tumult,  and  vio¬ 
lence.  It  is  on  occasion  of  citing  some  such  parti¬ 
cular  passages  in  Homer,  that  Longinus  breaks  into 
this  reflection  ;  which  seems  to  determine  his  mean¬ 
ing  chiefly  to  that  sense. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  affirms  the  Odyssey  to  have 

less  sublimity  and  fire  than  the  Iliad,  but  he  does 

not  sav  it  wants  the  sublime  or  wants  fire.  He  af- 
•/ 

firms  it  to  be  narrative,  but  not  that  the  narration  is 
defectiye.  He  affirms  it  to  abound  in  fictions,  not 
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that  those  fictions  are  ill  invented,  or  ill  executed. 
He  affirms  it  to  be  nice  and  particular  in  painting 
the  manners,  but  not  that  those  manners  are  ill 
painted.  If  Homer  has  fully  m  these  points  accom¬ 
plished  his  own  design,  and  done  all  that  the  nature 
of  his  Poem  demanded  or  allowed,  it  still  remains 
perfect  in  its  kind,  and  as  much  a  master-piece  as 
the  Iliad. 

The  amount  of  the  passage  is  this;  that  in  his 
own  particular  taste,  and  with  respect  to  the  su- 
blime ,  Longinus  preferred  the  Iliad  :  and  because 
the  Odyssey  was  less  active  and  lofty,  he  judged  it 
the  work  of  the  old  age  of  Homer. 

If  this  opinion  be  true,  it  will  only  prove,  that 
Homer’s  age  might  determine  him  in  the  choice  of 
his  subject,  not  that  it  affected  him  in  the  execution 
of  it :  and  that  which  would  be  a  very  wrong  in¬ 
stance  to  prove  the  decay  of  his  imagination,  is  a 
very  good  one  to  evince  the  strength  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  For  had  he  (as  Madam  Dacier  observes) 
composed  the  Odyssey  in  his  youth,  and  the  Iliad 
in  his  age,  both  must  in  reason  have  been  exactly 
the  same  as  they  now  stand.  To  blame  Homer  for 
his  choice  of  such  a  subject,  as  did  not  admit  the 
same  incidents  and  the  same  pomp  of  style  as  his 
former,  is  to  take  offence  at  too  much  variety, 
and  to  imagine,  that  when  a  man  has  written  one 
good  thing,  he  must  ever  after  only  copy  himself. 

The  Battle  of  Constantine ,  and  the  School  of 
Athens,  are  both  pieces  of  Raphael.  Shall  we  cen¬ 
sure  the  School  of  Athens  as  faulty,  because  it  has 
not  the  fury  and  fire  of  the  other  ?  or  shall  we  say, 
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that  Raphael  was  grown  grave  and  old,,  because  he 
chose  to  represent  the  manners  of  old  men  and  phi¬ 
losophers  ?  There  is  all  the  silence,,  tranquillity  and 
composure  in  the  one,  and  all  the  warmth,  hurry 
and  tumult  in  the  other,  which  the  subject  of  either 
required  :  both  of  them  had  been  imperfect,  if  they 
had  not  been  as  they  are.  And  let  the  painter  or 
poet  be  young  or  old,  who  designs  and  performs  in 
this  manner,  it  proves  him  to  have  made  the  piece 
at  a  time  of  life  when  he  was  master  not  only  of  his 
art,  but  of  his  discretion. 

Aristotle  makes  no  such  distinction  between  the 
two  poems :  he  constantly  cites  them  with  equal 
praise,  and  draws  the  rules  and  examples  of  epick 
writing  equally  from  both.  But  it  is  rather  to  the 
Odyssey  that  Horace  gives  the  preference,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Lollius,  and  in  the  Art  of  Poetry.  It  is 
remarkable  how  opposite  his  opinion  is  to  that  of 
Longinus  ;  and  that  the  particulars  he  chuses  to 
extol,  are  those  very  fictions ,  and  pict  ures  of  the 
manners  which  the  other  seems  least  to  approve. 
Those  fables  and  manners  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  work  :  but  even  without,  that  regard,  the 
fables  themselves  have  both  more  invention  and 
more  instruction,  and  the  manners  more  moral  and 
example,  than  those  of  the  Iliad. 

In  some  points  (and  those  the  most  essential  to 
the  Epick  Poem)  the  Odyssey  is  confessed  to  excel 
the  Iliad ;  and  principally  in  the  great  end  of  it,  the 
moral.  The  conduct,  turn,  and  disposition  of  the 
fable  is  also  what  the  Criticks  allow  to  be  the  better 
model  for  epick  writers  to  follow  ;  accordingly  we 
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find  much  more  of  the  cast  of  this  Poem  than  of 
the  other  in  the  /Eneid,  and  (what  next  to  that  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  example)  in  the  Telemachus. 
In  the  manners ,  it  is  no  way  inferior  :  Longinus  is 
so  far  from  finding  any  defect  in  these,,  that  he  ra- 
ther  taxes  Homer  with  painting  them  too  minutely. 
As  to  the  narrations,  although  they  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  as  the  occasions  are  more  frequent,  yet  they 
carry  no  more  the  marks  of  old  age,  and  are  nei¬ 
ther  more  prolix  nor  more  circumstantial,  than  the 
conversations  and  dialogues  of  the  Iliad.  Not  to 
mention  the  length  of  those  of  Phoenix  in  the  ninth 
book,  and  of  Nestor  in  the  eleventh  (which  may  be 
thought  in  compliance  to  their  characters),  those  of 
Glaucus  in  the  sixth,  of  iEneas  in  the  twentieth,  and 
some  others,  must  be  allowed  to  exceed  any  in  the 
whole  Odyssey  [d].  And  that  the  propriety  of 
style,  and  the  numbers,  in  the  narrations  of  each 
are  equal,  will  appear  to  any  who  compare  them. 

To  form  a  right  judgment,  whether  the  genius  of 
Homer  had  suffered  any  decay  ;  we  must  consider, 
in  both  his  Poems,  such  parts  as  are  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  will  bear  comparison.  And  it  is  certain 
we  shall  find  in  each,  the  same  vivacity  and  fecun¬ 
dity  of  invention,  the  same  life  and  strength  of 
imaging  and  colouring,  the  particular  descriptions 
as  highly  painted,  the  figures  as  bold,  the  meta¬ 
phors  as  animated,  and  the  numbers  as  harmonious 
and  as  various. 

Td]  This  is  not  accurate:  compare  Odyssey  xiv.  ver.  220  — 
3y.5.  xv.  ver.  422 — 522.  to  spare  the  trouble  of  looking  for  other 
instances.  W. 
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The  Odyssey  is  a  perpetual  source  of  poetry :  the 
stream  is  not  the  less  full,  for  being'  gentle  ;  though 
it  is  true  (when  we  speak  only  with  regard  to  the 
sublime )  that  a  river,  foaming  and  thundering  in 
cataracts  from  rocks  and  precipices,  is  what  more 
strikes,  amazes  and  fills  the  mind,  than  the  same 
body  of  water,  flowing  afterwards  through  peaceful 
vales  and  agreeable  scenes  of  pasturage. 

The  Odyssey  (as  I  have  before  said)  ought  to  be 
considered  according  to  its  own  nature  and  design, 
not  with  an  eye  to  the  Iliad.  To  censure  Homer 
because  it  is  unlike  what  it  was  never  meant  to  re¬ 
semble,  is,  as  if  a  gardener  who  had  purposely  cul¬ 
tivated  two  beautiful  trees  of  contrary  natures,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  several  kinds,  should  be 
blamed  for  not  bringing  them  into  pairs  ;  when  in 
root,  stem,  leaf,  and  flower,  each  was  so  intirely 
different,  that  one  must  have  been  spoiled  in  the 
endeavour  to  match  the  other. 

Longinus,  who  saw  this  Poem  was  “partly  of  the 
“  nature  of  Comedy ,”  ought  not,  for  that  very  rea¬ 
son,  to  have  considered  it  with  a  view  to  the  Iliad. 
How  little  any  such  resemblance  was  the  intention 
of  Homer,  may  appear  from  hence,  that  although 
the  character  of  Ulysses  there  was  already  drawn, 
yet  here  he  purposely  turns  to  another  side  of  it, 
and  shows  him  not  in  that  full  light  of  glory,  but  in 
the  shade  of  common  life,  with  a  mixture  of  such 
qualities  as  are  requisite  to  all  the  lowest  accidents 
of  it,  struggling  with  misfortunes,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  meanest  of  mankind.  As  for  the  other 
persons,  none  of  them  are  above  what  we  call  the 
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higher  Comedy :  Calypso,,  though  a  Goddess,  is  a 
character  of  intrigue;  the  Suitors  yet  more  ap- 
proaching  to  it ;  the  Phaeacians  are  of  the  same 
cast;  the  Cyclops,  Melanthius,  and  Irus,  descend 
even  to  droll  characters ;  and  the  scenes  that  appear 
throughout,  are  generally  of  the  comick  kind ;  ban¬ 
quets,  revels,  sports,  loves,  and  the  pursuit  of  a 
woman 

From  the  nature  of  the  Poem,  we  shall  form  an 
idea  of  the  style.  The  diction  is  tp  follow  the 
images,  and  to  take  its  colour  from  the  complexion 
of  the  thoughts.  Accordingly  the  Odyssey  is  not 
always  cloathed  in  the  majesty  of  verse  proper  to 
Tragedy,  but  sometimes  descends  into  the  plainer 
narrative,  and  sometimes  even  to  that  familiar  dia¬ 
logue  essential  to  Comedy.  However,  where  ft 
cannot  support  a  sublimity,  it  always  preserves  a 
dignity,  or  at  least  a  propriety. 

There  is  a  real  beauty  in  an  easy,  pure,  perspi¬ 
cuous  description  even  of  a  low  action ,  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  this  both  in  Homer  and 
Virgil ;  and  perhaps  those  natural  passages  are  not 
the  least  pleasing  of  their  works.  It  is  often  the 
same  in  history,  where  the  representations  of  com¬ 
mon,  or  even  domestick  things,  in  clear,  plain,  and 
natural  words,  are  frequently  found  to  make  the 
liveliest  impression  on  the  reader. 

The  question  is,  how  far  a  poet,  in  pursuing  the 
description  or  image  of  an  action,  can  attach  him¬ 
self  to  little  circumstances ,  without  vulgarity  or 
trifling?  what  particulars  are  proper,  and  enliven 
the  image;  or  what  are  impertinent,  and  clog  it? 

vol.  ix.  D  d 
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In  this  matter  painting  is  to  be  consulted,  and  the 
whole  regard  had  to  those  circumstances  which 
contribute  to  form  a  full,  and  yet  not  a  confused, 
idea  of  a  thing. 

Epithets  are  of  vast  service  to  this  effect,  and  the 
right  use  of  these  is  often  the  only  expedient  to 
render  the  narration  poetical. 

The  great  point  of  judgment  is  to  distinguish 
when  to  speak  simply,  and  when  figuratively  :  but 
whenever  the  Poet  is  obliged  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject  to  descend  to  the  lower  manner  of  writing, 
an  elevated  style  would  be  affected,  and  therefore 
ridiculous  ;  and  the  more  he  was  forced  upon  figures 
and  metaphors  to  avoid  that  lowness,  the  more  the 
image  would  be  broken,  and  consequently  obscure. 

One  may  add,  that  the  use  of  the  grand  style  on 
little  subjects,  is  not  only  ludicrous,  but  a  sort  of 
transgression  against  the  rules  of  proportion  and 
median icks:  it  is  using  a  vast  force  to  lift  a  feather. 

I  believe,  now  I  am  upon  this  head,  it  will  be 
found  a  just  observation,  that  the  low  actions  of  life 
cannot  be  put  into  a  figurative  style  without  being 
ridiculous,  but  things  natural  can.  Metaphors  raise 
the  latter  into  dignity,  as  we  see  in  the  Georgicks: 
but  throw  the  former  into  ridicule,  as  in  the  Lutrin. 
I  think  this  may  very  well  be  accounted  for  :  laugh¬ 
ter  implies  censure  ;  inanimate  and  irrational  beings 
are  not  objects  of  censure;  therefore  these  may  be 
elevated  as  much  as  you  pleas(^Hind  no  ridicule  fol¬ 
lows  :  but  when  rational  beings  are  represented 
above  their  real  character,  it  becomes  ridiculous  in 
art,  because  it  is  vicious  in  morality.  The  bees  in 
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Virgil,  were  they  rational  beings,  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous  by  having  their  actions  and  manners  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  level  with  creatures  so  superior  as  men ; 
since  it  would  imply  folly  or  pride,  which  are  the 
proper  objects  of  ridicule. 

The  use  of  pompous  expression  for  low  actions 
or  thoughts  is  the  true  sublime  of  Don  Quixote. 
How  far  unfit  it  is  for  Epick  Poetry,  appears  in  its 
being  the  perfection  of  the  Mock  Epick.  It  is  so 
far  from  being  the  sublime  of  tragedy ,  that  it  is 
the  cause  of  all  bombast ;  when  poets,  instead  of 
being  (as  they  imagine)  constantly  lofty,  only  pre¬ 
serve  throughout  a  painful  equality  of  fustian :  that 
continued  swell  of  language  (which  runs  indiscri- 
minately  even  through  their  lowest  characters,  and 
rattles  like  some  mightiness  of  meaning  in  the  most 
indifferent  subjects)  is  of  a  piece  with  that  perpe¬ 
tual  elevation  of  tone  which  the  players  have 
learned  from  it;  and  which  is  not  speaking ,  but 
vociferating . 

There  is  still  more  reason  for  a  variation  of  style 
in  Epick  Poetry  than  in  Tragick ,  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  that  language  of  the  Gods  proper  to  the 
Muse  who  sings  and  is  inspired :  and  that  of  men 
who  are  introduced  speaking  only  according  to  na¬ 
ture.  Farther,  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of 
style  observed  in  the  speeches  of  human  persons, 
and  those  of  Deities;  and  again,  in  those  which 
may  be  called  set  harangues,  or  orations,  and  those 
which  are  only  conversation  or  dialogue.  Homer 
has  more  of  the  latter  than  any  other  poet :  what 
Virgil  docs  by  two  or  three  words  of  narration, 

»  d  2 
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Homer  still  performs  by  speeches  :  not  only  replies, 
but  even  rejoinders  are  frequent  in  him,  a  practice 
almost  unknown  to  Virgil.  This  renders  his  Poems 
more  animated,  but  less  grave  and  majestick;  and 
consequently  necessitates  the  frequent  use  of  a 
lower  style.  The  writers  of  Tragedy  lie  under  the 
same  necessity,  if  they  would  copy  nature ;  whereas 
that  painted  and  poetical  diction  which  they  perpe¬ 
tually  use,  would  be  improper  even  in  orations  de¬ 
signed  to  move  with  all  the  arts  of  rhetorick :  this 
is  plain  from  the  practice  of  Demosthenes  and  Ci¬ 
cero;  and  Virgil  in  those  of  Drances  and  Turnus 
gives  an  eminent  example,  how  far  removed  the 
style  of  them  ought  to  be  from  such  an  excess  of 
figures  and  ornaments  :  which  indeed  fits  only  that 
language  of  the  Gods  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
or  that  of  a  Muse  under  inspiration. 

To  read  through  a  whole  work  in  this  strain,  is 
like  travelling  all  along  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill; 
which  is  not  half  so  agreeable  as  sometimes  gra¬ 
dually  to  rise,  and  sometimes  gently  to  descend,  as 
the  way  leads,  and  as  the  end  of  the  journey  directs. 

Indeed  the  true  reason  that  so  few  poets  have  imi¬ 
tated  Homer  in  these  lower  parts,  has  been  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  preserving  that  mixture  of  ease 
and  dignity  essential  to  them.  For  it  is  as  hard  for 
an  epick  poem  to  stoop  to  the  narrative  with  success, 
as  for  a  prince  to  descend  to  be  familiar,  without 
■  diminution  to  his  greatness. 

The  sublime  style  is  more  easily  counterfeited 
than  the  natural ;  something  that  passes  for  it,  or 
sounds  like  it,  is  common  in  all  false  writers :  but 
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nature,  purity,  perspicuity,  and  simplicity,  never 
walk  in  the  clouds  ;  they  are  obvious  to  all  capaci¬ 
ties  ;  and  where  they  are  not  evident,  they  do  not 
exist. 

The  most  plain  narration  not  only  admits  of  these, 
and  of  harmony  (which  are  all  the  qualities  of 
style)  but  it  requires  every  one  of  them  to  render  it 
pleasing.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  pretends  to  a 
share  of  the  sublime,  may  pass,  notwithstanding  any 
defects  in  the  rest ;  nay,  sometimes  without  any 
of  them,  and  gain  the  admiration  of  all  ordinary 
readers. 

Homer,  in  his  lowest  narrations  or  speeches,  is 
ever  easy,  flowing,  copious,  clear,  and  harmonious. 
He  shows  not  less  invention ,  in  assembling  the  hum¬ 
bler,  than  the  greater,  thoughts  and  images  ;  nor  less 
judgment ,  in  proportioning  the  style  and  the  versifi¬ 
cation  to  these,  than  to  the  other.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  the  same  genius  that  soared  the  highest, 
and  from  whom  the  greatest  models  of  the  sublime 
are  derived,  was  also  he  who  stooped  the  lowest,  and 
gave  to  the  simple  narrative  its  utmost  perfection. 
Which  of  these  was  the  harder  task  to  Homer 
himself,  I  cannot  pretend  to  determine  ;  but  to  his 
translator  I  can  affirm  (however  unequal  all  his  imi¬ 
tations  must  be)  that  of  the  latter  has  been  much  the 
more  difficult. 

Whoever  expects  here  the  same  pomp  of  verse, 
and  the  same  ornaments  of  diction,  as  in  the  Iliad, 
he  will,  and  he  ought  to  be  disappointed.  Were  the 
original  otherwise,  it  had  been  an  offence  against 
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nature  ;  and  were  the  translation  so,  it  were  an  of¬ 
fence  against  Homer,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  majesty  and 
harmony  in  the  Greek  language  which  greatly  con¬ 
tribute  to  elevate  and  support  the  narration.  But  I 
must  also  observe  that  this  is  an  advantage  grown 
upon  the  language  since  Homer’s  time ;  for  things 
are  removed  from  vulgarity  by  being  out  of  use : 
and  if  the  words  we  could  find  in  any  present.lan- 
guage  were  equally  sonorous  or  musical  in  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  still  appear  less  poetical  and  un¬ 
common  than  those  of  a  dead  one,  from  this  only 
circumstance,  of  being  in  every  man’s  mouth.  I 
may  add  to  this  another  disadvantage  to  a  Trans¬ 
lator,  from  a  different  cause  ■  Homer  seems  to  have 
taken  upon  him  the  character  of  an  Historian,  Anti¬ 
quary,  Divine,  and  Professor  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
as  well  as  a  Poet.  In  one  or  other  of  these  charac¬ 
ters  he  descends  into  many  particularities,  which  as 
a  Poet  only  perhaps  he  would  have  avoided.  All 
these  ought  to  be  preserved  by  a  faithful  Translator, 
who  in  some  measure  takes  the  place  of  Homer ;  and 
all  that  can  be  expected  from  him  is  to  make  them 
as  poetical  as  the  subject  will  bear.  Many  arts 
therefore  are  requisite  to  supply  these  disadvanta¬ 
ges,  in  order  to  dignify  and  solemnize  these  plainer 
parts,  which  hardly  admit  of  any  poetical  orna¬ 
ments. 

Some  use  has  been  made  to  this  end  of  the  style 
of  Milton.  A  just  and  moderate  mixture  of  old 
WPl'ds  may  have  an  effect  like  the  working  old  Abbey 
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•tones  into  a  building-,  which  I  have  sometimes  seen 
to  give  a  kind  of  venerable  air,  and  jet  not  destroy 
the  neatness,  elegance,  and  equality  requisite  to  a 
new  work ;  I  mean  without  rendering  it  too  unfa¬ 
miliar,  or  remote  from  the  present  purity  of  writing, 
or  from  that  ease  and  smoothness  which  ought  always 
to  accompany  narration  or  dialogue.  In  reading  a 

style  judiciously  antiquated,  one  finds  a  pleasure 

*  _ 

not  unlike  that  of  travelling  on  an  old  Roman  way  : 
but  then  the  road  must  be  as  good  as  the  way  is 
ancient ;  the  style  must  be  such  in  which  we  may 
evenly  proceed,  without  being  put  to  short  stops  by 
sudden  abruptness,  or  puzzled  by  frequent  turnings 
and  transpositions.  No  man  delights  in  furrows  and 
stumbling-blocks  :  and  let  our  love  to  antiquity  be 
ever  so  great,  a  fine  ruin  is  one  thing,  and  a  heap 
of  rubbish  another.  The  imitators  of  Milton,  like 
most  other  imitators,  are  not  copies  but  cciricaturas 
of  their  original ;  they  are  a  hundred  times  more 
obsolete  and  cramp  than  he,  and  equally  so  in  all 
places  :  whereas  it  should  have  been  observed  of 
Milton,  that  he  is  not  lavish  of  his  exotick  words 
and  phrases  every  where  alike,  but  employs  them 
much  more  where  the  subject  is  marvellous,  vast 
and  strange,  as  in  the  scenes  of  heaven,  hell,  chaos, 
8$c.  than  where  it  is  turned  to  the  natural  and  agree¬ 
able,  as  in  the  pictures  of  Paradise,  the  loves  of  our 
first  parents,  the  entertainments  of  angels,  and  the 
like.  In  general,  this  unusual  style  better  serves  to 
awaken  our  ideas  in  the  descriptions  and  in  the  ima¬ 
ging  and  picturesque  parts,  than  it  agrees  with  the 
lower  sort  of  narrations,  the  character  of  which  is 
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simplicity  and  purity.  Milton  has  several  of  the 
latter,,  where  we  find  not  an  antiquated,  affected,  or 
uncouth  word,  for  some  hundred  lines  together ;  as 
in  his  fifth  book,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth,  the 
former  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  books,  and  in  the 
narration  of  Michael  in  the  twelfth.  I  wonder  in¬ 
deed  that  he,  who  ventured  (contrary  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  all  other  epick  poets)  to  imitate  Homer's 
lownesses  in  the  narrative ,  should  not  also  have 
copied  his  plainness  and  perspicuity  in  the  drama - 
tick  parts  :  since  in  his  speeches  (where  clearness 
above  all  is  necessary)  there  is  frequently  such  trans¬ 
position  and  forced  construction,  that  the  very  sense 
is  not  to  be  discovered  without  a  second  or  third 
reading :  and  in  this  certainly  he  ought  to  be  no 
example. 

To  preserve  the  true  character  of  Homer's  style 
in  the  present  translation,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  be  easy  and  natural.  The  chief  merit  I 
can  pretend  to,  is,  not  to  have  been  carried  into  a 
more  plausible  and  figurative  manner  of  writing, 
which  would  better  have  pleased  all  readers,  but  the 
judicious  ones.  My  errors  had  been  fewer,  had 
each  of  those  gentlemen  who  joined  with  me  shown 
as  much  of  the  severity  of  a  friend  to  me,  as  I  did 
to  them,  in  a  strict  animadversion  and  correction. 
What  assistance  I  received  from  them,  was  made 
known  in  general  to  the  publick  in  the  original  pro¬ 
posals  for  this  work,  and  the  particulars  are  specified 
at  the  conclusion  of  it ;  to  which  I  must  add  (to  be 
punctually  just)  some  part  of  the  tenth  and  fif- 
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teen tli  books  [e].  The  reader  will  now  be  too 
good  a  judge,  how  much  the  greater  part  of  it,  and 
consequently  of  its  faults,  is  chargeable  upon  me 
alone.  But  this  I  can  with  integrity  affirm,  that  I 
have  bestowed  as  much  time  and  pains  upon  the 
whole,  as  were  consistent  with  the  indispensible 
duties  and  cares  of  life,  and  with  that  wretched  state 
of  health  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  my 
portion.  At  the  least,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
reflect,  that  I  have  introduced  into  our  language 
this  other  work  of  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  of 
Poets,  with  some  dignity ;  and  I  hope,  with  as  little 
disadvantage  as  the  Iliad.  And  if,  after  the  unme¬ 
rited  success  of  that  translation,  any  one  will  wonder 
why  I  would  enterprise  the  Odyssey  ;  I  think  it  suf¬ 
ficient  to  say,  that  Homer  himself  did  the  same,  or 
the  world  would  not  have  seen  it. 

I  designed  to  have  ended  this  Postscript  here  ;  but 
since  I  am  now  taking  my  leave  of  Homer,  and  of 
all  controversy  relating  to  him,  I  beg  leave  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  if  I  make  use  of  this  last  opportunity,  to  say 
a  very  fewT  words  about  some  reflections  which  the 
late  Madam  Dacier  bestowed  on  the  first  part  of 
my  Preface  to  the  Iliad,  and  which  she  published  at 
the  end  of  her  translation  of  that  poem  *. 

To  write  gravely  an  answer  to  them  would  be  too 
much  for  the  reflections ;  and  to  say  nothing  con¬ 
cerning  them,  would  be  too  little  for  the  author. 

[e]  On  the  falsehood  of  this  statement,  see  Johnson’s  Life 
of  Broome.  Such  repeated  imposition,  with  such  an  affectation 
©f  scrupulous  veracity,  is  most  odiously  disgusting. 

*  Second  edition ,  a  Paris ,  1719. 
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It  is  owing  to  the  industry  of  that  learned  lady,  that 
our  polite  neighbours  are  become  acquainted  with 
many  of  Homer’s  beauties,  which  were  hidden  from 
them  before  in  Greek  and  in  Eustathius.  She  chal¬ 
lenges  on  this  account  a  particular  regard  from  all 
the  admirers  of  that  great  Poet,  and  I  hope  that  I 
shall  be  thought,  as  I  mean,  to  pay  some  part  of  this 
debt  to  her  memory  in  what  I  am  now  writing. 

Had  these  reflections  fallen  from  the  pen  of  an 
ordinary  Critick,  I  should  not  have  apprehended 
their  effect,  and  should  therefore  have  been  silent 
concerning  them  :  but  since  they  are  Madam  Da- 
cier’s,  I  imagine  they  must  be  of  weight ;  and  in  a 
case  where  I  think  her  reasoning  very  bad,  I  respect 
her  authority. 

I  have  fought  under  Madam  Dacier’s  banner,  and 
have  waged  war  in  defence  of  the  divine  Homer 
against  all  the  hereticks  of  the  age.  And  yet  it  is 
Madam  Dacier  who  accuses  me,  and  who  accuses 
me  of  nothing  less  than  betraying  our  common 
cause.  She  affirms  that  the  most  declared  enemies 
of  this  author  have  never  said  any  thing  against  him 
more  injurious  and  unjust  than  I.  What  must  the 
world  think  of  me,  after  such  a  judgment  passed  by 
so  great  a  Critick  ;  the  w  orld,  who  decides  so  often, 
and  who  examines  so  seldom ;  the  world,  w  ho  even 

in  matters  of  literature  is  almost  always  the  slave  of 

\ 

authority  ?  Who  will  suspect  that  so  much  learning 
should  mistake,  that  so  much  accuracy  should  be 
misled,  or  that  so  much  candour  should  be  biassed  ? 

All  this  however  has  happened,  and  Madam  Da- 
eier’s  Criticisms  on  my  Preface  flow  from  the  very 
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same  error,  from  which  so  many  false  criticisms  of 
her  countrymen  upon  Homer  have  flowed,  and  which 
she  has  so  justly  and  so  severely  reproved;  I  mean 
the  error  of  depending  on  injurious  and  unskilful 
translations. 

An  indifferent  translation  may  be  of  some  use, 
and  a  good  one  will  be  of  a  great  deal.  But  I  think 
that  no  translation  ought  to  be  the  ground  of  Criti¬ 
cism,  because  no  man  ought  to  be  condemned  upon 
another  man’s  explanation  of  his  meaning.  Could 
Homer  have  had  the  honour  of  explaining  his,  be¬ 
fore  that  august  tribunal  where  Monsieur  de  la 
Motte  presides,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  had  escaped 
many  of  those  severe  animadversions  with  which 
some  French  authors  have  loaded  him,  and  from 
which  even  Madam  Dacier’s  translation  of  the  Iliad 
could  not  presen  e  him. 

How  unhappy  was  it  for  me,  that  the  knowledge 
of  our  island-tongue  was  as  necessary  to  Madam 
Dacier  in  my  case,  as  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was 
to  Monsieur  de  la  Motte  in  that  of  our  great  author ; 
or  to  any  of  those  whom  siie  styles  blind  censurers , 
and  blames  for  condemning  what  they  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  ! 

I  may  say  with  modesty,  that  she  knew  less  of  my 
true  sense  from  that  faulty  translation  of  part  of  my 
Preface,  than  those  blind  censurers  might  have  known 
of  Homer’s  even  from  the  translation  of  la  Valterie, 
which  preceded  her  own. 

It  pleased  me  however  to  find,  that  her  objections 
were  not  levelled  at  the  general  doctrine,  or  at  any 
essentials  of  my  Preface,  but  only  at  a  few  particular 
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expressions.  She  proposed  little  more  than  (to  use 
her  own  phrase)  to  combat  tico  or  three  similies  ; 
and  I  hope  that  to  combat  a  simile  is  no  more  than 
to  fight  with  a  shadow,,  since  a  simile  is  no  better 
than  the  shadow  of  an  argument. 

She  lays  much  weight  where  I  laid  but  little,  and 
examines  with  more  scrupulosity  than  I  writ,  or  than 
perhaps  the  matter  requires. 

These  unlucky  similies  taken  by  themselves  may 
perhaps  render  my  meaning  equivocal  to  an  igno¬ 
rant  translator ;  or  there  may  have  fallen  from  my 
pen  some  expressions,  which,  taken  by  themselves 
likewise,  may  to  the  same  person  have  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  But  if  the  translator  had  been  master  of  our 
tongue,  the  general  tenour  of  my  argument,  that 
which  precedes  and  that  which  follows  the  passages 
objected  to,  would  have  sufficiently  determined  him 
as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  them  :  and  if  Madam 
Dacier  had  taken  up  her  pen  a  little  more  leisurely, 
or  had  employed  it  with  more  temper,  she  would 
not  have  answered  paraphrases  of  her  own,  which 
even  the  translation  will  not  justify,  and  which  say 
more  than  once,  the  very  contrary  to  what  I  have 
said  in  the  passages  themselves. 

If  any  person  has  curiosity  enough  to  read  the 
whole  paragraphs  in  my  Preface,  or  some  mangled 
parts  of  which  these  reflections  are  made,  he  will 
easily  discern  that  I  am  as  orthodox  as  Madam  Da¬ 
cier  herself  in  those  very  articles  on  which  she  treats 
me  like  a  heretick  :  he  will  easily  see  that  all  the 
difference  between  us  consists  in  this,  that  I  offer 
opinions ,  and  she  delivers  doctrines  ;  that  my  ima- 
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gination  represents  Homer  as  the  greatest  of  human 
Poets,,  whereas  in  hers  he  was  exalted  above  huma¬ 
nity  ;  infallibility  and  impeccability  were  two  of  his 
attributes.  There  was  therefore  no  need  of  de¬ 
fending  Homer  against  me,  who  (if  I  mistake  not) 
had  carried  my  admiration  of  him,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
carried,  without  giving  a  real  occasion  of  writing  in 
his  defence. 

After  answering  my  harmless  similies,  she  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  a  matter  which  does  not  regard  so  much 
the  honour  of  Homer,  as  that  of  the  times  he  lived 
in ;  and  here  I  must  confess  she  does  not  wholly 
mistake  my  meaning,  but  I  think  she  mistakes  the 
state  of  the  question.  She  had  said,  the  manners 
of  those  times  were  so  much  the  better,  the  less  they 
were  like  ours.  I  thought  this  required  a  little  qua¬ 
lification.  I  confest  that  in  my  opinion  the  world 
was  mended  in  some  points,  such  as  the  custom  of 
putting  whole  nations  to  the  sword,  condemning 
kings  and  their  families  to  perpetual  slavery,  and  a 
few  others.  Madam  Dacier  judges  otherwise  in 
this ;  but  as  to  the  rest,  particularly  in  preferring 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  world  to  the  luxury  of 
ours,  which  is  the  main  point  contended  for,  she 
owns  we  agree.  This  I  thought  was  well,  but  I  am 
so  unfortunate  that  this  too  is  taken  amiss,  and 
called  adopting,  or  (if  you  will)  stealing  her  senti¬ 
ment.  The  truth  is  she  might  have  said  her  words, 
for  I  used  them  on  purpose,  being  then  professedly 
citing  from  her  :  though  I  might  have  done  the 
same  without  intending  that  compliment,  for  they 
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are  also  to  be  found  in  Eustathius,  and  the  senti¬ 
ment  I  believe  is  that  of  all  mankind.  I  cannot 
really  tell  what  to  say  to  this  whole  remark,  only 
that  in  the  first  part  of  it.  Madam  Dacier  is  dis¬ 
pleased  that  I  do  not  agree  with  her,  and  in  the  last 
that  I  do  :  but  this  is  a  temper  which  every  polite 
man  should  overlook  in  a  lady. 

To  punish  my  ingratitude,  she  resolves  to  expose 
my  blunders,  and  selects  two  which  I  suppose  are 
the  most  fiagTant,  out  of  the  many  for  which  she 
could  have  chastised  me.  It  happens  that  the  first 
of  these  is  in  part  the  Translator's,  and  in  part  her 
own,  without  any  share  of  mine  :  she  quotes  the  end 
of  a  sentence,  and  he  puts  in  French  what  I  never 
wrote  in  English.  f<r  Homer  (I  said)  opened  a  new 
“  and  boundless  walk  for  his  imagination,  and  created 
u  a  world  for  himself  in  the  invention  of  fable 
which  he  translates,  Homer  e  erect  pour  son  usage 
un  monde  mouvant ,  cn  invent  ant  la  fable , 

Madam  Dacier  justly  wonders  at  this  nonsense  in 
me  ;  and  I,  in  the  Translator.  As  to  what  I  meant 
by  Homer’s  invention  of  fable,  it  is  afterwards  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  from  that  extensive  sense  in 
which  site  took  it,  by  these  words.  “  If  Homer  was 

“  not  the  first  who  introduced  the  Deities  (as  He- 

* 

(C  rodotus  imagines)  into  the  religion  of  Greece,  he 
“  seems  the  first  who  brought  them  into  a  system 
<c  of  machinery  for  poetry.’’ 

The  other  blunder  she  accuses  me  of  is,  the  mistak¬ 
ing  a  passage  in  Aristotle,  and  she  is  pleased  to  send 
me  back  to  this  philosopher’s  treatise  of  poetry,  and 
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to  her  preface  on  the  Odyssey  for  my  better  instruc¬ 
tion.  Now  though  I  am  saucy  enough  to  think  that 
one  may  sometimes  differ  from  Aristotle  without 
blundering,  and  though  I  am  sure  one  may  some¬ 
times  fall  into  an  error  by  following  him  servilely  ; 
yet  1  own,  that  to  quote  any  author  for  what  he 
never  said,  is  a  blunder ;  (but  by  the  way,  to  correct 
an  author  for  what  he  never  said,  is  something  worse 
than  a  blunder.)  My  words  were  these.  As  there 
“  is  a  greater  variety  of  characters  in  the  Iliad  than 
in  any  other  poem,  so  there  is  of  speeches.  Every 
“  thing  in  it  has  manners,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it ; 

that  is,  every  thing  is  acted  or  spoken  :  very  little 
u  passes  in  narration/’  She  justly  says,  that  “  Every 
<s  thing  which  is  acted  or  spoken,  has  not  necessarily 
“  manners  merely  because  it  is  acted  or  spoken.” 
Agreed  :  but  I  would  ask  the  question,  whether  any 
thing  can  have  manners  which  is  neither  acted  nor 
spoken  ?  If  not,  then  the  whole  Iliad  being  almost 
spent  in  speech  and  action,  almost  every  thing  in  it 
has  manners,  since  Homer  has  been  proved  before 
in  a  long  paragraph  of  the  preface,  to  have  excelled 
in  drawing  characters  and  painting  manners,  and 
indeed  his  whole  poem  is  one  continued  occasion  of 
shewing  this  bright  part  of  his  talent. 

To  speak  fairly,  it  is  impossible  she  could  read 
even  the  translation,  and  take  my  sense  so  wrong  as 
she  represents  it ;  but  I  was  first  translated  igno¬ 
rantly,  and  then  read  partially.  My  expression  in¬ 
deed  was  not  quite  exact ;  it  should  have  been, 
“  Every  thing  has  manners  as  Aristotle  calls  them.” 
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But  such  a  fault  methinks  might  have  been  spared, 
since  if  one  was  to  look  with  that  disposition  she 
discovers  towards  me,  even  on  her  own  excellent 
writings,  one  might  find  some  mistakes  which  no 
context  can  redress  ;  as  where  she  makes  Eustathius 
call  Cratistlienes  the  Phliasian,  Callisthenes  the 
Physician  *.  What  a  triumph  might  some  slips  of 
this  sort  have  afforded  to  Homer's,  hers,  and  my 
enemies,  from  which  she  was  only  screened  by  their 
happy  ignorance  ?  How  unlucky  had  it  been,  when 
she  insulted  M.  de  la  Motte  for  omitting  a  material 
passage  in  the  f  speech  of  Helen  to  Hector,  Iliad  vi. 
if  some  champion  for  the  moderns  had  by  chance 
understood  so  much  Greek,  as  to  whisper  him,  that 
there  was  no  such  passage  in  Homer  ? 

Our  concern,  zeal,  and  even  jealousy,  for  our 
great  author’s  honour  were  mutual,  our  endeavours 
to  advance  it  were  equal,  and  I  have  as  often 
trembled  for  it  in  her  hands,  as  she  could  in  mine. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  reasons  I  had  to  wish  the 
longer  life  of  this  lady,  that  I  must  certainly  have 
regained  her  good  opinion,  in  spite  of  all  misrepre¬ 
senting  Translators  whatever.  I  could  not  have 
expected  it  on  any  other  terms  than  being  approved 
as  great,  if  not  as  passionate  an  admirer  of  Homer 
as  herself.  For  that  was  the  first  condition  of  her 
favour  and  friendship ;  otherwise  not  one’s  taste 
alone,  but  one’s  mrality  had  been  corrupted,  nor 
would  any  man’s  religion  have  been  unsuspected, 

*  Dacier  Remarques  sur  le  4-me  livre  de  l’Odyss.  p.  467. 

f  De  la  Corruption  du  Gout. 
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who  did  not  implicitly  believe  in  an  author  whose 
doctrine  is  so  conformable  to  holy  Scripture.  How¬ 
ever,  as  different  people  have  different  ways  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  belief,  some  purely  by  public  and 
general  acts  of  worship,  others  by  a  reverend  sort 
of  reasoning  and  enquiry  about  the  grounds  of  it : 
it  is  the  same  in  admiration,  some  prove  it  by  excla¬ 
mations,  others  by  respect.  I  have  observed  that 
the  loudest  huzzas  given  to  a  great  man  in  a  triumph, 
proceed  not  from  his  friends,  but  the  rabble ;  and 
as  I  have  fancied  it  the  same  with  the  rabble  of  Cri* 
ticks,  a  desire  to  be  distinguished  from  them  has 
turned  me  to  the  more  moderate,  and,  I  hope,  more 
rational  method.  Though  1  am  a  poet,  I  would  not 
be  an  enthusiast ;  and  though  I  am  an  Englishman, 
I  would  not  be  furiously  of  a  party.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  myself  that  genius,  upon  whom,  at  the  end 
of  these  remarks.  Madam  Dacier  congratulates  my 
country  ;  one  capable  of,  “  correcting  Homer,  and 
*  consequently  of  reforming  mankind,  and  amend- 
“  ing  this  constitution/*  It  was  not  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  this  ought  to  have  been  applied,  since  our  na¬ 
tion  has  one  happiness  for  which  she  might  have 
preferred  it  to  her  own,  that  as  much  as  we  abound 
in  other  miserable  misguided  sects,  we  have  at  least 
none  of  the  blasphemers  of  Homer.  We  steadfastly 
and  unanimously  believe,  both  his  poem  and  our 
constitution,  to  be  the  best  that  ever  human  wit  in¬ 
vented  :  that  the  one  is  not  more  incapable  of  amend¬ 
ment  than  the  other ;  and  (old  as  they  both  are)  we 

despise  any  French  or  Englishman  whatever,  who 
vol.  ii.  E  e 
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shall  presume  to  retrench,  to  innovate,  or  to  make 
the  least  alteration  in  either.  Far  therefore  from 
the  genius  for  which  Madam  Dacier  mistook  me, 
my  whole  desire  is  but  to  preserve  the  humble 
character  of  a  faithful  Translator,  and  a  quiet 
subject 
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The  first  number  marks  the  hooky  the  second  the  verse* 


ANTIQUITY. 

A. 


[Customs  and  Opinions  of  Antiquity .] 


To  join  vocal  with  instrumental  musick,  i.  199. 
iv.  23.  viii.  40,  307. 

Weaving*,  the  employment  of  queens  and  the  great¬ 
est  princesses,  i.  455.  as  also  spinning,  iv.  178. 
Dogs  kept  as  instances  of  state  by  kings,  ii.  14.  xx. 
182. 


Washing  before  meat,  i.  183.  Making  libations  on 
all  solemn  occasions,  ii.  470,  and  Note,  iii.  57, 
506,  $c. 

Honours  paid  to  old  age,  iii.  66. 

Piracy  esteemed  honourable,  iii.  86.  See  the  Note. 

The  art  of  beating  gold  into  leaves,  iii.  555. 

Bathing  of  strangers,  iii.  593.  Performed  by  virgins 
of  the  best  quality,  ibid,  and  iv.  58. 

Arrows  poisoned,  but  not  used  in  war,  i.  341,  and 
the  Note. 

The  art  of  inlaying  with  ivory,  8$c.  iv.  87.  xxi.  10- 

£  e  2 


INDEX. 


Sports  of  the  ancients;  chess,  i.  141.  Throwing 
the  javelin,  and  quoits,  iv.  848.  xvii.  193.  Leap¬ 
ing,  racing,  wrestling  and  boxing,  viii.  125. 
Shooting  through  the  rings,  xix.  671. 

Ploughing  with  mules,  iv.  860.  With  oxen,  viii. 
130. 

Skill  in  navigation,  v.  345. 

The  belief  of  the  ancients  in  amulets  or  charms,  y. 
440,  and  the  Note. 

Princesses  accustomed  to  wash  their  own  robes,  vi. 
35,  105.  By  treading  them  in  cisterns.  See  Note , 
vi.  101.  The  sport  of  the  ball,  vi.  113.  Em¬ 
broidery,  vii.  125.  xix.  265.  Women  employed 
to  turn  the  mill,  vii.  133.  xx.  133. 

They  believed  that  the  Gods  appeared  in  the  form 
of  men,  vi.  175.  vii.  265.  In  light,  xix.  50. 
They  believed  in  Demons,  v.  509.  That  there 
were  good  and  bad.  See  Note ,  ibid .  That  they 
inflicted  diseases,  ibid.  Authors  of  calamities, 
x.  71.  xi.  76.  xii.  352.  xxiv.  357. 

Their  opinions  of  ghosts,  xi.  48,  180,  248,  261. 
That  the  Gods  had  commerce  with  women,  xi. 
290.  That  infernal  Furies  avenged  violence 
offered  to  parents,  ii  157.  xi.  340. 

The  fathers  patrimony  divided  by  lot  amongst  all 
the  children,  xiv.  239. 

The  mother’s  dowry  refunded  by  the  son,  if  sent 
home  upon  the  death  of  the  husband,  ii.  153. 
Adultery  atoned  by  a  pecuniary  mulct,  viii.  358. 
The  daughter’s  dower  in  such  cases  restored  by 
the  father.  Note ,  ibid. 

Selling  of  slaves,  xiv.  327. 

Suretyship  practised  in  the  days  of  Homer,  viii. 
3S6.  Banishment  the  punishment  of  murder, 
xxiii.  120.  See  Theocly menus,  xv.  301.  That 
the  Gods,  visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure,  appear 
in  the  form  of  strangers,  xvii.  578.  xvi.  175. 
That  the  person  of  kings  was  inviolable,  xvi.  417. 
Their  belief  in  prodigies,  xx.  415.  Their  use  of 
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sulphur  in  purifying  polluted  places,  xxii.  527. 
xxiii.  51.  The  nuptial  chamber  seen  only  by  the 
nearest  relations,  xxiii.  241.  Altars  erected  by 
publick  roads  for  the  devotion  of  travellers,  xvii. 
24 4.  That  sneezing  was  ominous,  xvii.  625. 
They  believed  that  charms  and  musick  could 
staunch  blood,  xix.  536.  Children  nursed  with 
wine,  milk,  and  honey,  xx.  83.  Sponges  used  to 
cleanse  the  tables,  xx.  189.  See  the  Note ,  ibid. 
22,  488.  Altars  built  in  groves,  xx.  342. 


AUGURY  and  OMENS. 

Omen  of  two  eagles,  ii.  171.  From  a  casual  voice, 
i.  367.  ii.  44,  245.  xx.  123.  See  the  Notes .  From 
an  eagle  trussing  a  fowl,  xv.  179.  From  a  hawk 
tearing  a  dove,  xx.  302.  xv.  566.  From  an  eagle 
destroying  a  flock  of  geese,  xix.  628.  From 
thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  xx.  128.  xxi.  453, 

Antinous,  i.  489.  Replies  to  Telemachus,  ii.  95, 
341.  Lays  an  ambush  to  intercept  Telemachus, 
iv.  886,  $c.  His  speech,  xvi.  378.  Slain  by 
Ulysses,  xxii.  12. 

Antiphus,  son  of  iEgyptius,  slain  by  Cyclops,  ii.  23. 

Ampliialus ,  victor  in  the  leap,  viii.  135. 

Antilochus ,  son  of  Nestor,  slain  before  Troy,  iii. 
135.  By  Memnon,  iv.  256.  His  bones  buried  in 
the  urn  of  Achilles,  xxiv.  97. 

Agamemnon  returns  from  Troy,  iii.  234.  Is  mur¬ 
dered,  386.  iv.  700.  Relates  his  own  story,  xi. 
499.  His  conference  in  hell  with  the  ghost  of 
Amphimedon,  xxiv.  127. 

Ampliation ,  attendant  on  Menelaiis,  iy.  297. 

Anticlus ,  iv.  387. 

Ajax  Oileus  slain  for  his  presumption  by  Neptune, 
iv.  677.  Ajax  Telamon ,  his  story,  xi.  665, 

Aster  is,  a  small  island,  iv.  1104. 
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Alcinous ,  king  of  Phaeacia,  vi.  18.  His  palace,  vii. 
107.  Calls  a  council,  viii.  3.  Gives  presents  to 
Ulysses,  viii.  425.  Sends  him  to  his  country, 
xiii.  80. 

Arete ,  wife  of  Alcinous,  vii.  70.  Her  excellent 
character,  92. 

Arethusa ,  xiii.  470. 

Athens  described,  vii.  103. 

Antiphates ,  king  of  the  Laestrigons,  x.  120. 

Artacia ,  a  stream,  x.  121. 

Acheron ,  an  infernal  river,  x.  609. 

Anticlea ,  mother  of  Ulysses,  xi.  187.  Dies  through 
sorrow  for  Ulysses,  240. 

Amithaon ,  son  of  Crethus,  xi.  315. 

Alcmena ,  mother  of  Hercules,  xi.  325. 

Amphitliea ,  xix.  488. 

Amphion,  xi  3 19. 

Ariadne ,  her  history,  xi.  398. 

Achilles ,  his  conference  in  hell  with  Ulysses,  xi. 
576.  With  the  ghost  of  Agamemnon,  xxiv.  35. 
His  funeral  described,  xxiv.  60. 

Argo,  a  ship  so  named,  xii.  83. 

Argus,  the  dog  of  Ulysses,  xvii.  345. 

Amphiaraus ,  xv.  268. 

Amphinomus ,  xvi.  367.  His  character,  410.  His 
speech,  416.  Slain  by  Telemachus,  xxii.  110. 

Autolychus ,  grandfather  to  Ulysses,  xix.  467. 

Agelaus ,  a  suitor,  xx.  388.  Threatens  Mentor, 
xxii.  235,  274.  Slain,  xxii.  364. 

Amphimedon ,  slain  by  Telemachus,  xxii.  314.  His 
shade  relates  the  death  of  the  Suitors  to  Agamem¬ 
non  in  hell,  xxiv.  145, 

* 

AEgy sthus  corrupts  Clytemnestra,  wife  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  iii.  310,  326.  Slain  by  Orestes,  242,  391. 
i.  40.  Reigns  seven  years  in  Mycenae,  iii.  388. 
iv.  692.  xi.  483. 
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JEgyptius,  faithful  to  Ulysses,  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  assembly  of  Ithacans,  ii.  33. 

</Egyptu83  or  the  Nile  so  called  anciently,  iii.  383. 
xvii.  510. 

JEgypt,  famous  for  simples,  iy.  317.  And  pharmacy, 
321. 

JEgce ,  sacred  to  Neptune,  v.  487. 

JEolia ,  the  island  of  iEolus,  x.  1. 

JEolus,  king  of  the  winds,  x.  20.  Binds  them  in  a 
bag,  and  delivers  them  to  Ulysses,  ibid . 

JEson,  son  of  Cretheus,  xi.  314. 

JEthon ,  xix.  214, 


C. 

Calypso  out  of  love  detains  Ulysses,  v.  23.  Her 
speech  to  Mercury,  v.  149.  To  Ulysses,  257. 

Clytoneus,  victor  in  the  race,  viii.  131. 

Cyprus ,  sacred  to  Venus,  viii.  395. 

Cicons3  repulse  Ulysses,  ix.  51. 

Cyclops ,  the  fertility  of  the  country,  ix.  123.  Their 
manners,  127.  Polypheme  described,  ix.  217. 
His  cave,  252.  Destroys  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  ix.  342. 

Circe ,  an  enchantress,  x.  158  Her  palace,  240. 
Transforms  the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  beasts, 
277.  Takes  Ulysses  to  her  bed,  412.  She  sends 
him  to  the  shades  below,  x.  576.  Instructs  him 
in  his  future  voyages,  xii.  51. 

Cocytus ,  a  river  in  hell,  x.  610. 

Cimmerians ,  a  land  of  darkness,  xi.  16. 

Cretheus ,  husband  of  Tyro,  xi.  313. 

Chloris,  xi.  341. 

Chromius ,  son  of  Neleus,  xi.  349, 

Castor ,  xi.  369.  His  story,  370. 

Clymene ,  xi.  405. 

Clytemnestra ,  wife  of  Agamemnon,  murders  her 
husband,  xi.  506. 

Cassandra ,  murdered,  xi.  526 
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Cetaans ,  a  people  of  Mysia,  xi.  636. 

Charybdis,  xii.  129. 

Crete,  xiii.  307.  xiv.  271.  Contains  ninety  cities, 
xix.  196. 

Cydonians,  famed  for  archery,  xix.  200. 

Cnossus,  capital  of  Crete,  xix.  204; 

Ctesippus,  a  Samian,  xx.  353.  Slain  by  Philaetius, 

xxii.  316. 

* 
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D. 
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.  DESCRIPTIONS. 

Of  Minerva  descending  to  Ithaca,  i.  124.  Of  sail¬ 
ing,  ii.  460.  Of  a  sacrifice,  iii.  534.  Of  the 
palace  of  Menelatis,  iv.  85.  Of  Nepenthe,  iv. 
301.  Of  the  various  shapes  of  Proteus,  iv.  563. 
615.  Of  Elysium,  iv.  765.  Of  the  descent  of 
Mercury,  v.  56.  Of  the  isle  and  bower  of  Calypso, 
v.  72.  Of  a  storm,  v.  375.  Of  Ulysses  fainting, 

v.  580.  Of  heaven,  vi.  49.  The  grove  of  Pallas, 

vi.  349.  Of  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  vii.  107.  Of 
his  gardens,  142.  Of  the  land  of  Lotos,  ix.  94. 
Of  a  man  in  a  fright,  x.  286,  383.  Of  an  infernal 
sacrifice,  x.  624.  xi.  45.  Of  a  stone  heaved  against 
a  mountain,  xi.  736.  Of  its  rushing  down,  738. 
Of  the  Sirens,  xii.  51.  Of  the  erratick  rocks, 

xii.  71.  Of  Scylla,  xii.  107.  Of  Charybdis,  xii. 
129.  Of  a  storm,  xii.  369,  475.  Of  old  age, 

xiii.  455,  497.  Of  the  landscape  about  Ithaca, 
xvii.  230.  Of  a  beggar,  xvii.  410.  Of  a  chari¬ 
table  man,  xvii.  501.  xix.  94.  Of  a  strong  person, 
xviii.  76,  84.  Of  a  single  combat,  xviii.  102. 
Of  insolent  men  in  power,  xviii.  157.  Of  a 
drunken  person,  xviii.  281.  Of  the  evening  star, 
xviii.  352.  Of  hunting  the  boar,  xix.  500.  Of 
tuning  a  lyre,  xxi.  440.  Of  the  twanging  of  the 
string,  xxi.  448.  Of  bending  a  bow,  xxi.  ibid. 
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Of  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  xxi.  461.  Of  Ulysses 
beginning  a  fight,  xxii.  1.  Of  hanging,  xxii.  503. 
Of  the  nuptial  apartment  of  Ulysses,  xxiii.  185. 
Of  the  funeral  of  Achilles,  xxiv.  60.  Of  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Ulysses,  xxiv.  609. 

Diocleus ,  prince  of  Pherae,  iii.  619.  xv.  210. 
Deiphobus ,  iv.  375.  viii.  565. 

Dolius ,  master  of  the  fruit-groves  to  Ulysses,  iv.  972. 
Demodocus,  a  poet,  viii.  40.  Is  blind,  59.  His  song 
to  the  Phaeacians,  69.  His  song  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  307. 

Dancing  described,  viii.  303. 

Dance  with  the  ball,  viii.  407. 

Dodona,  famous  for  the  oracles  of  Jupiter,  xiv.  364. 
xix.  340. 

Dmetor ,  king*  of  Cyprus,  xvii.  525. 

Dolius  assists  Ulysses,  xxiv.  575. 

Dorians  settled  in  Crete,  xix.  202. 

Deucalion ,  xix.  208. 

Demoptolemus  heads  the  Suitors,  xxii.  268.  Slain, 
293. 

Demastorides  slain,  xxii.  325. 


E. 

Ephyre ,  i.  337.  noted  for  poisons,  ii.  370. 

Elis ,  famed  for  a  breed  of  horses,  iv.  858.  xxi.  374. 

Eurymachus ,  his  speech,  i.  509.  His  speech,  ii. 
207.  xvi.  452.  Slain  by  Ulysses,  xxii.  96. 

Euryclea ,  a  sage  matron,  nurse  to  Ulysses,  an  at¬ 
tendant  on  Telemachus,  i.  541.  Her  fondness  to 
Telemachus,  ii.  406.  Her  speech  to  Penelope, 
iv.  980.  Knows  Ulysses,  xix.  547.  Tells  Pene¬ 
lope  of  Ulysses’s  return,  xxiii.  5. 

Eidolhea,  a  sea  nymph,  daughter  of  Proteus,  iv. 
494.  She  instructs  Menelaiis  to  surprise  Proteus, 
iv.  550. 
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Elysium,  iv.  765. 

Eumelus,  king  of  Thessaly,  iv.  1050. 

Eurymedusa ,  nurse  to  Nausicaa,  vii.  10. 

Echeneus,  an  aged  counsellor  to  Alcinous,  vii.  309. 
xi.  438. 

Elatreus ,  victor  in  the  game  of  the  quoit,  viii.  137. 
Euryalus,  victor  in  wrestling,  viii.  134.  Affronts 
Ulysses,  viii.  175.  Repairs  the  wrong,  441. 
Eurytus,  his  skill  in  archery,  viii.  356.  Slain  by 
Apollo,  ibid. 

Eurylochus ,  x.  335.  His  terror  described,  387,  313. 

His  speech,  509.  xii.  333,  403. 

Elpenor ,  x.  659.  Breaks  his  neck  through  drunk¬ 
enness,  666.  Meets  Ulysses  at  the  entrance  of 
hell,  xi.  65.  His  obsequies,  xii.  11. 

Enipeus ,  a  river,  xi.  383. 

Ephialtes ,  a  giant,  his  story,  xi.  377. 

Eryphyle  betrays  her  husband  for  gold,  xi.  406. 
Eurypylus  slain  by  the  son  of  Achilles,  xi.  635. 
Erratic  rocks,  xii.  71. 

Eumceus ,  master  of  the  swine  to  Ulysses,  xiv.  5. 
His  lodge,  9.  His  piety  and  hospitality,  65.  In¬ 
forms  Ulysses  of  the  riots  of  the  Suitors,  xiv.  115. 
Of  the  affairs  of  his  family,  xv.  375.  Of  his  own 
history,  xv.  438.  The  son  of  a  king,  xv.  455. 
Assists  Ulysses  in  fight,  xxii.  178,  396. 

Etroneus  xv.  156. 

Echetus ,  a  savage  tyrant,  xviii.  96,  143.  xxi.  339. 
Eurytion ,  the  Centaur,  xxi.  317. 

Euryades  slain  by  Telemachus,  xxii.  394. 

Elatus  slain  by  Eumceus,  xxii.  396. 

Eurydamus  slain  by  Ulysses,  xxii.  313. 

Eupithes  raises  the  Ithacans  against  Ulysses,  xxiv. 
484. 

G. 

Greeks  sail  from  Troy  to  Tenedos,  hi.  191.  To 
Lesbos,  303.  To  Eubaea,  313.  To  Gerestus, 
316.  To  Sunium,  by  Athens,  353.  To  the 
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Malaean  Cape,  366.  To  Crete,  371.  To  Cydon, 
and  Gortyna,  ibid.  To  the  Phaestan  coast,  380. 
To  the  Nile,  383.  See  Note ,  ibid. 

Gods  subordinate,  v.  130.  vi.  391.  Know  one  ano¬ 
ther,  v.  100.  Appear  in  the  form  of  strangers, 
xvii.  576.  In  light,  xix.  52. 

Ghosts,  their  appearance,  xi.  47.  Ignorant  of  what 
passes  in  the  world,  xi.  565. 

Gorgon ,  xi.  785. 

Grotto  of  the  Nereids,  xiii,  124. 


H. 

^  «  4  * 

Halitherses ,  an  augur,  his  speech,  ii.  189. 

Hercules ,  his  shade  in  hell,  xi.  741.  Slays  Iphitus, 
xxi.  29. 

Hermione,  daughter  of  Helen,  married  to  Neopto- 
lemus  son  of  Achilles,  iv.  7. 

Helen ,  her  majestick  air,  iv.  157.  Her  speech,  185. 
Her  skill  in  drugs,  315.  She  relates  an  adventure 
of  Ulysses,  335.  Her  skill  in  embroidery,  xv. 
139.  Interprets  an  omen,  xv.  194. 

Happiness  of  a  private  life,  i.  279.  Of  kingly  power, 
i.  495.  Of  a  married  life,  vi.  217. 

Herds  of  Apollo,  xii.  160,  315. 


J. 

Jupiter ,  i.  41.  Convenes  the  Gods.  His  speech, 
35.  The  conference  between  him  and  Neptune, 
xiii.  144. 

Commands  the  re-establishment  of  Ulysses,  xxiv. 
548.  ... 

Ithaca ,  the  description  of  it  rough  and  mountain¬ 
ous,  iv.  821.  ix.  21.  xiii.  285.  xiv.  7.  xix.  127. 
Jdomeneus ,  xiii.  314,  xiv.  271. 

Iphthima ,  sister  to  Penelope,  iv.  1048. 
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Jasion,  loved  by  Ceres,  v.  161. 

Ismarus ,  ix.  42. 

Jocasta ,  queen  of  Thebes,  xi.  330.  Hangs  herself, 
ibid .  1  •  'bo  * 

Iphiclus,  a  Phylacian,  xi.  354. 

Iphimedia ,  mother  of  two  Giants,  xi.  375. 
ir?/s,  a  beggar,  xviii  4.  Insults  Ulysses,  xviii.  19. 

Chastised  by  Ulysses,  xviii.  114. 

Iomalius ,  excellent  in  mechanicks,  xix.  69. 

Jpliitus ,  xxi.  18.  25.  Slain  by  Hercules,  xxi.  30. 

L. 

Leocritus ,  one  of  the  Suitors,  his  speech,  ii.  275. 

Slain  by  Ulysses,  xxii.  326. 

Laerceus ,  iii.  539.  Gilds  the  horns  of  the  bullock 
before  the  sacrifice,  iii.  555. 

Libya ,  the  description  of  it,  iv.  104.  Ewes  bear 
three  lambs  each  year,  ibid.  See  the  Notes. 
Leucothea ,  a  sea  nymph,  preserves  Ulysses,  v.  425. 
Laodamus ,  son  of  Alcinous,  viii.  122.  Victor  at  the 
gauntlet,  141. 

Lotophagi,  ix.  107. 

Lacheea ,  an  island,  the  description  of  it,  ix.  135. 
Lamos ,  seat  of  the  Lsestrigons,  x.  92. 

Lcestrigons ,  a  race  of  giants,  slay  the  friends  of 
Ulysses,  x.  131. 

Laertes ,  his  solitary  life,  xi.  226.  xv.  375.  xvi.  148. 
The  interview  between  him  and  Ulysses,  xxiv. 
261.  Arms,  and  kills  Eupithes,  xxiv.  576,  599. 
Leda ,  xi.  365. 

LeiodeSj  his  trial  of  the  bow,  xxi.  152.  Slain,  xxih 
347. 

Leucadian  rock,  xxiv.  17. 

M. 

%  9  y  .  4 

MORALITY. 

God  not  the  author  of  man’s  sin,  i.  41.  Free-will 
asserted,  ibid .  God  favours  the  just,  i.  86.  Is 
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omnipotent,,  iii.  285.  Duty  to  parents  recom¬ 
mended,  i.  387.  ii.  148. 

Folly  and  vice  inseparable,  ii.  320. 

Piety  to  strangers,  iv.  37. 

The  anger  of  Heaven  not  easily  appeased,  iii.  178. 

Man  dependent  upon  God,  iii.  62.  Angry  when 
man  offends,  iv.  477. 

We  ought  to  rely  on  Heaven,  iv.  1079. 

Piety  to  persons  in  distress,  vi.  235,  245.  xiv.  64. 

Virgin  modesty  commended,  vi.  341. 

Friendship  held  sacred,  viii.  240.  Friend  equal  to 
a  brother,  635.  Friendship  continues  after  death,  - 
xi.  575. 

The  Gods  appeased  by  prayer,  viii.  623. 

Lying  detestable,  iii.  26.  xi.  450.  xiv.  427. 

Sacrilege  punished  with  death,  xii.  485. 

The  power  of  the  Gods  irresistible,  xvi.  280. 

Minerva ,  i.  55.  Pleads  with  J upiter  for  the  return 
of  Ulysses. 

Her  speech  to  Telemachus,  ii.  305.  To  Jupiter,  y. 
12.  Restrains  a  storm,  v.  490.  Appears  to  Ulys¬ 
ses,  xiii.  267.  To  Telemachus,  xv.  1.  Warns 
Telemachus  of  the  Suitors’  ambush,  33.  Appears 
to  Ulysses,  xvi.  168.  xx.  40.  Assists  Ulysses,  xxii. 
221,  330.  Intercedes  with  Jupiter  for  the  re-es¬ 
tablishment  of  Ulysses,  xxiv.  541. 

Mentes,  king  of  Taphos,  i.  136.  His  speech  to  Te¬ 
lemachus,  i.  227. 

Mentor ,  friend  of  Ulysses  and  Telemachus,  ii.  253. 
Attends  him  to  Pyle,  iii.  27.  His  prayer,  iii.  69. 
Assists  in  the  destruction  of  the  Suitors,  xxii.  22 3. 

Mercury  sent  to  Calypso,  v.  38.  His  pleasantry, 
viii.  337.  Appears  to  Ulysses,  x.  330.  Patron 
of  industry  and  arts,  xv,  336.  Of  faith  and  stra¬ 
tagem,  xix.  468.  Conducts  the  souls  of  the  Sui¬ 
tors  to  hell,  xxiv.  1. 

Mar  on,  priest  of  Apollo,  ix.  230. 

Moly,  powerful  against  enchantment,  x.  365. 
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Megara,  wife  of  Hercules,  xi.  327. 

JVLcera ,  xi.  405. 

Minos ,  xix.  205.  An  infernal  judge,  xi.  698. 

Melampus,  a  prophet,  xi.  357.  xv.  253. 

Melanthius  outrages  Ulysses,  xvii.  247.  xx.  225. 
Assists  the  Suitors,  xxii.  153.  His  death,  xxii. 
509. 

Melantho,  maid  to  Penelope,  xviii.  367.  xix.  78. 

Mulius,  xviii.  468. 

Malea ,  iii.  366.  xix,  217. 

Mars  surprised  by  Vulcan,  viii.  339. 

Medon ,  herald  to  the  Suitors,  iv.  902.  Informs  Pe¬ 
nelope  of  the  Suitors’  designs,  xvi.  426.  Spared 
by  Ulysses,  xxii.  415.  Persuades  the  Ithacans 
to  peace,  xxiv.  508. 

Menelaus ,  his  voyages,  iii.  351, 384.  Receives  Tele- 
machus  hospitably,  iv.  37.  His  further  voyages, 
97.  Continues  his  speech,  1 19,  225.  He  relates 
his  own  adventures,  iv.  473.  Promised  Elysium 
without  dying,  765.  Dismisses  Telemachus,  xv. 
168. 


N. 

Neptune,  why  incensed  against  Ulysses,  i.  8.  Raises 
a  storm,  v.  375.  Shipwrecks  Ulysses,  v.  403. 

Neion,  i.  239. 

Nestor,  iii.  50.  His  speech,  82,  125.  His  hospi¬ 
tality,  443. 

Nepenthe,  iv.  302.  Its  qualities,  ibid. 

Neomon  lends  Telemachus  a  bark,  i.  434.  Disco** 
vers  it  to  the  Suitors,  iv.  853. 

Nausicaa,  daughter  of  Alcinous,  vi.  22.  Relieves 
Ulysses,  vi.  245. 

Neleus,  father  of  Nestor,  xi.  343. 

Neritus ,  a  mountain  of  Ithaca,  xiii.  399. 
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O. 

Orestes ,  son  of  Agamemnon,  iii.  245.  xi.  559. 

Orion ,  beloved  by  Aurora,  v.  155. 

Orion ,  a  giant,  xi.  380,  703. 

Ogygid,  vii.  338. 

Orator  described,  viii.  189. 

OtuSy  a  giant,  his  story,  xi.  377. 

Orsilochus ,  xiii.  312.  xxi.  19. 

Ortygia,  xv.  438. 

Omens.  See  A.  Customs  of  Antiquity . 

P. 

Phemius ,  a  poet,  i.  197.  His  song  to  the  Suitors,  i. 
421.  Spared  by  Ulysses,  xxii.  415.  Persuades 
the  Ithacans  to  peace,  xxiv.  506. 

Penelope,  her  character,  i.  321.  ii.  99.  Her  warm 
speech  to  Medon,  iv.  906.  To  the  Suitors,  xvi. 
434.  Her  transport  at  the  return  of  Telemachus, 
xvii.  52.  Her  wise  conduct,  xviii.  195.  Her 
speech,  xviii.  209,  fyc.  255,  293.  The  interview 
between  her  and  Ulysses,  xxiii.  93,  165.  She 
owns  him,  xxiii.  211. 

Pisistratus ,  son  of  Nestor,  iii.  47.  Attends  Tele¬ 
machus  to  Sparta,  611.  His  speech  to  Menelaiis, 
iv.  203,  259.  Returns  to  Sparta,  xv.  160. 

Philoctetes’s  skill  in  archery,  iii.  231.  viii.  252. 

Phrontes,  pilot  to  Menelaiis,  dies  suddenly,  iii.  354. 

Polycaste ,  daughter  of  Nestor,  bathes  Telemachus* 
iii.  593. 

Peon ,  god  of  pharmacy,  iv.  321. 

Philomelides  conquered  by  Ulysses,  iv.  463. 

Pharos ,  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Nile,  iv.  479. 

Proteus ,  iv.  563. 

Phocce,  the  flocks  of  Proteus,  iv.  543. 

Phantom  appears  to  Penelope,  iv.  1047. 
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Polypus ,  a  fish,  v.  550. 

Phceacia ,  (now  Corfu)  vi.  5.  The  people  ignorant 
and  effeminate,  vi.  11.  Their  manners,  320.  viii. 
289.  Their  chief  city  described,  vi.  311.  vii.  55. 
The  common  islanders  rude,  vi.  327.  vii.  21,  41. 
The  better  people  given  to  hospitality.  See  Note 
on  ver.  325.  lib.  vi. 

Paphos ,  sacred  to  Venus,  viii.  396. 

Poetry,  the  honours  due  to  it,  viii.  521.  xvii.  466. 
The  gift  of  Heaven,  ibid.  Ascribed  to  inspiration, 
viii.  531. 

PJuedon ,  king  of  Thesprotia,  xix.  329. 

Polites ,  companion  of  Ulysses,  x.  258. 

Phlegethon ,  a  burning  river  in  hell,  x.  608. 

Pelias,  king  of  Iolcos,  xi.  311. 

Pheres ,  son  of  Cretheus,  xi  314. 

Periclimenus ,  xi.  348.  His  wonderful  qualities. 
Note  ibid. 

Pollux ,  his  story,  367. 

Phcedra ,  xi.  395. 

Procris ,  xi.  395. 

Peleus ,  father  of  Achilles,  xi.  605. 

Pero}  a  great  beauty,  xi.  351.  xv.  259. 

Phorcys ,  the  bay  of  it  described,  xiii.  117,  393. 
Phoenicians,  great  sailors,  xiii.  316.  Noted  for 
falsehood,  xiv.  319.  Skill  in  astronomy,  xv.  440. 
See  the  Note. 

Polyphides,  a  prophet,  xv.  274. 

Peirceus ,  xv.  581. 

Parnassus,  xix.  463,  501. 

Pandarus,  xx.  78. 

Philtetius ,  a  faithful  servant  to  Ulysses,  xx.  234. 
His  speech  to  Ulysses,  xx.  249.  xxi.  205.  Assists 
him  in  the  fight,  and  kills  Ctesippus,  xxii.  316. 

R. 

Rcithrus,  i.  238. 

JRhadamanthus,  iv.  766. 

Rhcxcnor  dies  suddenly,  vii.  81. 
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SIMILITUDES. 

From  Things  animate . 

From  a  lion’s  tearing  young  fawns,,  iv.  450.  xvii, 
140.  From  a  shepherd  tending  his  flocks,  iv.  559. 
From  a  fatted  ox  killed  in  the  stall,  iv.  719.  From 
a  lioness  defending  her  whelps,  1041.  From  water- 
fowl,  v.  64.  From  a  sea-mew,  v.  428.  From 
children  rejoicing  for  the  recovery  of  a  father,  v. 
506.  From  a  fish  called  a  polypus,  v.  550.  From 
Diana  dancing  with  her  nymphs,  vii.  116.  From 
a  lion  rushing  from  a  wood  to  seize  his  prey,  vi. 
158.  From  a  matron  seeing  a  husband  dying, 
viii.  571.  From  a  shipwright  boring  with  a  wim¬ 
ble,  ix.  457.  From  an  armourer  tempering  iron 
in  water,  465.  From  calves  frisking  round  their 
dams,  x.  485.  From  a  fisher,  xii.  300.  From  a 
bat  clinging  to  a  beam,  xii.  513.  From  a  plough¬ 
man  wearied  with  labour,  xiii.  39.  From  the 
motion  of  horses  in  a  race,  xiii.  98.  From  the 
dropping  down  of  a  crow,  xiv.  341.  From  a 
father  receiving  an  only  son  after  a  long  absence, 

xvi.  17.  From  an  eagle  or  vulture  lamenting  for 
her  young,  xvi.  238.  From  the  musick  of  poetry, 

xvii.  609.  From  the  nightingale,  xix.  605.  From 
a  mastiff,  xx.  20.  From  a  man  in  hunger,  xx.  32. 
From  the  roaring  of  a  bull,  xxi.  51.  From  a 
lyrist  tuning  his  harp,  xxi.  440.  From  the  voice 
of  a  swallow,  xxi.  449.  From  the  breeze  fly,  xxii. 
335.  From  vultures  seizing  their  prey,  xxii.  337. 
From  fishing,  xxii.  425.  From  a  lion  standing 
over  his  prey,  xxii.  440.  From  birds  caught  in 
a  snare,  xxii.  505.  From  a  sailor  escaping  from 
a  wreck,  xxiii.  249.  From  the  screaming  of 
bats,  xxiv.  9. 

YOh.  II* 
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Similitudes  from  things  inanimate. 

Prom  a  heap  of  thorns  driven  by  the  wind,  v.  417, 
From  sheaves  of  corn  tost  by  a  whirlwind,  470. 
From  a  peasant  preserving  fire  in  embers,  v.  630. 
From  pouring  silver  over  gold,  vi.  275.  From 
the  motion  of  the  leaves  of  a  poplar,  vii.  135. 
From  snows  dissolving,  xix.  238. 

Suitors,  their  luxury  and  riot,  i.  138,  189,  291.  iv. 

429.  Throughout  the  whole  Odyssey. 

Sparta  seated  in  a  vale,  iv.  2.  Famed  for  dancing, 
xv.  2. 

Syria,  an  island,  xv.  438.  Fruitful  and  healthful,  ibid. 
Sidon ,  famous  for  works  in  metals,  iv.  834.  xv.  130. 
.  Styx ,  an  infernal  river,  by  which  the  Gods  swear, 
v.  239. 

Ships  of  Alcinous  instinct  with  thought,  viii.  604. 

Transformed  into  a  rock,  xiii.  188. 

.  Salmoneus ,  xi.  281, 

Sisiphus ,  his  punishment  in  hell,  xi.  734. 

Sirens  described,  xii.  51,  219. 

Scylla,  a  dreadful  rock,  xii,  87,  280. 

Sicily ,  why  so  called,  xx.  456.  See  the  J\'ole. 

T. 

Telemachus ,  i.  148.  His  hospitality,  his  speech  to 
Mentes,  i.  203.  Convenes  a  council,  ii.  10.  His 
speech,  ii.  47, 147.  ii.  237.  His  prayer  to  Minerva, 
296.  Lands  in  Pyle,  iii.  5.  His  speech  to  Nestor, 
90.  To  Menelaiis,  iv.  425.  Sets  sail  for  Ithaca, 

xv.  310.  Lands  xv.  535.  Confers  with  Eumaeus, 

xvi.  57.  .  With  Penelope,  xvii.  56.  With  Ulysses, 
xvi.  77  Knows  him,  234.  His  trial  of  the  bow, 
xxi.  130.  Kills  Amphinomus,  xxii.  105. 

Temese,  i.  410,  Famous  for  metals. 
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Thone ,  king  of  .Egypt,  iv.  316. 

Thyestes ,  iv.  690.  v 

Thrace,  sacred  to  Mars,  viii.  394. 

Troy,  the  taking  of  it,  viii.  551. 

Telemus,  a  prophet,  ix.  595. 

Tiresias,  x.  582.  xi.  112.  Tells  Ulysses  his  fate.,  126, 

Tyro,  her  history,  xi.  281. 

Tityus ,  his  punishment  in  hell,  xi.  709. 

Tantalus ,  his  punishment,  xi.  719. 

Taphians  practise  piracy,  xv.  469. 

TJieocly menus,  an  augur,  xv.  278.  Explains  ail 
omen  to  Telemachus,  xv.  271.  To  Penelope, 
xvii.  175.  Interprets  a  prodigy,  xx.  421. 

Thesprotians,  xvi.  19,  66,  309,  330. 

U. 

»  ’ 

\  x  '  x  * 1 

Ulysses,  his  character,  ii.  79.  Detained  by  Calypso, 
iv.  753.  His  adventure  in  Troy,  335,  Mourns 
for  his  country,  v.  105,  193.  His  speech  to 
Calypso,  v.  273.  He  builds  a  raft,  v.  311.  Sets 
sail,  v.  345.  Is  shipwrecked,  403.  Thrown 
upon  an  unknown  shore,  580.  Passes  the  night 
in  a  wood,  613.  His  address  to  Nausicaa,  vi. 
175.  He  is  relieved  by  her,  227.  Entertained 
by  Alcinous,  vii.  250.  His  speech  before  the 
Phaeacians,  viii.  183.  Out-throws  all  the  Phae- 
acians,  210.  His  challenge  to  the  Phaeacians, 
230.  Relates  his  adventures  to  the  Phaeacians, 
ix.  21.  The  story  of  the  Cicons,  ix.  41.  Of  the 
Lotophagi,  95.  Of  Cyclops,  217.  Ulysses 
escapes,  549.  Received  by  TEolus,  x.  1.  Sails  to 
the  Lestrigons,  x.  91.  To  Circe,  157.  Descends 
to  hell,  xi  27.  Confers  with  his  mother  Anticlea, 
186.  With  Agamemnon,  8$c.  485.  Sets  sail 
towards  his  country,  xiii.  90.  Lands,  xiii.  138. 
Goes  to  Eumaeus  in  disguise  of  a  beggar,  xiv.  33. 
Amuses  him  with  invented  stories,  xiv.  220.  Con¬ 
tinues  the  conference,  xv.  326.  Discovers  bim- 
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self  to  Telemachus,  xvi.  20 6.  Goes  to  his  palace, 
xvii.  410.  Beg's  of  the  Suitors,  xvii.  438,  8$c. 
Beats  Irus,  xviii.  110.  His  moral  discourse  to  Am- 
phinomus,  xviii.  156.  His  conference  with  Pene¬ 
lope,  xix.  127.  Is  discovered  by  Euryclea,  xix. 
545.  Makes  himself  known  to  Eumaeus  and 
Philaetius,  xxi.  21 1 .  Draws  the  bow,  xxi.  41 1 . 
Kills  Antinous,  xxii.  58.  Eurymachus,  xxii. 
96,  8§c.  Hangs  the  female  servants  that  were 
false  to  him,  xxii.  500.  Makes  himself  known 
to  Penelope,  xxiii.  211,  240.  To  Laertes,  xxiv. 
248,  375.  Engages  the  Ithacans,  xxiv.  609* 
And  regains  his  kingdom,  632. 

V. 

Vision  appears  to  Nausicaa,  vi.  25.  To  Penelope, 
xix.  626. 

Vulcan  surprizes  Mars  and  Venus,  viii.  315. 

W. 

Women,  when  young  and  beautiful,  seldom  wise, 
vii.  379.  The  evils  they  occasion,  xi.  531.  Not 
to  be  trusted,  545.  Women  fond  of  soldiers, 
xiv.  246.  Pond  of  the  second  husband  and  his 
children,  xv.  25. 

Wooden  horse,  viii.  553. 

Wines  of  Maron,  ix.  229.  *  ^ 
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NAMES  of  the  MICE. 

PsYCARPAX,  one  who  plun¬ 
ders  Granaries  *. 

Troxartes,  A  Bread-eater. 

Lychomyle,  A  Lick  er  of  Meal  t. 

Pternotroctas,  A  Bacon-eater  J, 

Lycopinaae,  A  1  Acker  of  Dishes . 

Embasichytros,  A  Creeper  into 
Pots . 

Lychenor,  A  Name  from,  Lick¬ 
ing. 

C 

Troglodytes,  One  who  runs  into 
Holes. 

Artophagus,  Who  feeds  on 
Bread . 

Tyroglyphus,  A  Cheese-scooper . 

Pternophagus,  A  Bacon-eater. 

Cnissodioctes,  One  who  follows 
the  Steam  of  Kitchens. 

Sitophagus,  An  Eater  of  Wheat. 

^leridarpax,  One  who  plunders 
his  share « 


NAMES  of  the  FROGS. 

PlIYSIGNATHUS,  One  who 

swells  his  Cheeks. 

Peleus,  A  Name  from  Mud. 
Hydromeduse,  A  Ruler  in  the 
Waters, 

Hypsiboas,  A  loud  Bawler . 
Pelion,  from  Mud. 

Seutlaeus,  called  from  the  Beets* 
Polyphonus,  A  great  Babler. 
Lymnocharis,  One  who  loves  the 
Lake . 

Crambophagus,  Cabbage-eater . 
Lymnisius,  call edfrom  the  Lake. 
Calaminthius,  from  the  Herb. 
Hydrocharis,  Who  loves  the 
W ater. 

Borborocates,  §  Who  lies  in  the 
Mud. 

Prassophagus,  AnEaterqfGar •» 
lick. 

Pelusius, yhim  Mud . 

Pelobates,  Who  walks  in  the 
Dirt . 

Prassaeus,  called from  Garliclc . 
Craugasides,  from  Croaking . 


*  More  propei  ly,  Psicharpax,  a  snatcher  of  crumbs, 
t  Rather,  a  licker  of  the  mill-stone. 

$  Or,  a  bacon-nibbler ;  to  distinguish  him  from  one  below, 
|  It  should  be  written  Borborocoetes, 
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BOOK  I. 

To  fill  my  rising  song  with  sacred  fire. 

Ye  tuneful  Nine,  ye  sweet  celestial  Quire  ! 

From  Helicon’s  imbowering  height  repair. 

Attend  my  labours,  and  reward  my  prayer. 

The  dreadful  toils  of  raging  Mars  I  write,  5 

The  springs  of  contest,  and  the  fields  of  fight ; 

Ver.  1.]  This  exordium  is  executed  with  no  sort  of  fidelity  to 
his  author,  but  the  reader  would  nauseate  the  minutiae  of  criticism 
on  this  performance,  in  which  our  poet  was  but  partially  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  would  repress  all  ostentatious  pedantry  with  a  verse 
of  Pope’s : 

Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel  ? 

In  general,  the  translation  is  extremely  well  executed,  though 
diffuse ;  having  expanded  294-  verses  of  the  original  into  no  fewer 
than  489.  W. 
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How  threatening  Mice  advanced  with  warlike  grace. 
And  waged  dire  combats  with  the  croaking  race. 
Not  louder  tumults  shook  Olympus’  towers. 

When  earth-born  giants  dared  immortal  powers.  10 
These  equal  acts  an  equal  glory  claim. 

And  thus  the  Muse  records  the  tale  of  Fame. 

Once  on  a  time,  fatigued  and  out  of  breath. 

And  just  escaped  the  stretching  claws  of  Death, 

A  gentle  Mouse,  whom  Cats  pursued  in  vain,  1 5 
Flies  swift  of  foot  across  the  neighbouring  plain. 
Hangs  o'er  a  brink  his  eager  thirst  to  cool. 

And  dips  his  whiskers  in  the  standing  pool  ; 

When  near  a  courteous  Frog  advanced  his  head. 
And  from  the  waters,  hoarse-resounding  said  :  20 

What  art  thou,  stranger  ?  What  the  line  you  boast  ? 
What  chance  hath  cast  thee  panting  on  our  coast  ? 
.With  strictest  truth  let  all  thy  words  agree. 

Nor  let  me  find  a  faithless  Mouse  in  thee. 

If  worthy  friendship,  proffer’d  friendship  take*  25 
And  entering  view  the  pleasurable  lake  : 

Range  o’er  my  palace,  in  my  bounty  share. 

And  glad  return  from  hospitable  fare. 

»■  ^ 

This  silver  realm  extends  beneath  my  sway. 

And  me,  their  monarch,  all  its  frogs  obey.  -  30 

Great  Physignathus  I,  from  Peleus’  race. 

Begot  in  fair  Hydromeduse’  embrace. 


Where  by  tlie  nuptial  bank  that  paiiits  his  side, 
The  swift  Eridanus  delights  to  glide. 

Thee  too,  thy  form,  thy  strength,  and  port  proclaim 


A  sceptred  king ;  a  son  of  martial  fame  : 


36 


Ver.  31.]  He  might  easily  have  preserved  the  trde  quantity 
of  the  word  with  more  accuracy  in  other  respects : 

Revered  Physignatus,  of  PeleuP  race. 
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Then  trace  thy  line,  and  aid  my  guessing  eyes. 
Thus  ceased  the  Prog,  and  thus  the  Mouse  replies. 

Known  to  the  Gods,  the  men,  the  birds  that  fly 
Thro’  wild  expanses  of  the  midway  sky,  40 

My  name  resounds  ;  and  if  unknown  to  thee. 

The  soul  of  great  Psycarpax  lives  in  me. 

Of  brave  Troxartes’  line,  whose  sleeky  down 
In  love  compress’d  Ly comile  the  brown. 

My  mother  She,  arid  princess  of  the  plains  M 

Where-e’er  her  father  Pternotroctas  reigns  : 

Born  where  a  cabin  lifts  its  airy  shed. 

With  figs,  with  nuts,  with  varied  dainties  fed. 

But  since  our  natures  nought  in  common  know. 
From  what  foundation  can  a  friendship  grow  ?  60 

These  curling  waters  o’er  thy  palace  roll ; 

But  man’s  high  food  supports  my  princely  soul. 

In  vain  the  circled  loaves  attempt  to  lie 
Conceal’d  in  flaskets  from  my  curious  eye  ; 

In  vain  the  tripe  that  boasts  the  whitest  hue,  £> 
In  vain  the  gilded  bacon  shuns  my  view. 

In  vain  the  cheeses,  offspring  of  the  pail. 

Or  honey’d  cakes,  which  Gods  themselves  regale. 
And  as  in  arts  I  shine,  in  arms  I  fight. 

Mix’d  with  the  bravest,  and  unknown  to  flight.  60 
Tho’  large  to  rhine  tile  llriihan  form  appear. 

Not  Man  himself  can  smite  my  soul  with  fear  : 

Sly  to  the  bed  with  silent  steps  I  go. 

Attempt  his  fingeC,  or  attack  his  toe. 

And  fix  indented  wounds  with  deitrous  skill ; 
Sleeping  he  feels,  arid  only  seems  tri  feel. 


Ver.  4*2.]  This  is  scarcely  intelligible,  if  intended  for  an  exact 
representation  of  his  author.  The  speaker  is  Psycarpax  himself. 
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Yet  have  we  foes  which  direful  dangers  cause. 
Grim  Owls  with  talons  arm’d,  and  Cats  with  claws; 
And  that  false  Trap,  the  den  of  silent  fate, 

Where  Death  his  ambush  plants  around  the  bait : 
All  dreaded  these,  and  dreadful  o’er  the  rest  7 1 

The  potent  warriors  of  the  tabby  vest : 

If  to  the  dark  we  fly,  the  dark  they  trace. 

And  rend  our  heroes  of  the  nibbling  race. 

But  me,  nor  stalks  nor  waterish  herbs  delight,  75 
Nor  can  the  crimson  radish  charm  my  sight : 

The  lake-resounding  Progs’  selected  fare. 

Which  not  a  Mouse  of  any  taste  can  bear. 

As  thus  the  downy  Prince  his  mind  exprest. 

His  answer  thus  the  croaking  King  addrest.  so 
Thy  words  luxuriant  on  thy  dainties  rove, 

And,  stranger,  we  can  boast  of  bounteous  Jove  : 
We  sport  in  water,  or  we  dance  on  land. 

And  born  amphibious,  food  from  both  command. 
But  trust  thyself  where  wonders  ask  thy  view,  ss 
And  safely  tempt  those  seas.  I’ll  bear  thee  through  : 
Ascend  my  shoulders,  firmly  keep  thy  seat. 

And  reach  my  marshy  court,  and  feast  in  state. 

He  said,  and  lent  his  back ;  with  nimble  bound 
Leaps  the  light  mouse,  and  clasps  his  arms  around ; 
Then  wondering  floats,  and  sees  with  glad  survey  pi 
The  winding  banks  resembling  ports  at  sea. 

But  when  aloft  the  curling  water  rides. 

And  wets  with  azure  wave  his  downy  sides. 

His  thoughts  grow  conscious  of  approaching  woe. 
His  idle  tears  with  vain  repentance  flow ;  p& 

His  locks  he  rends,  his  trembling  feet  he  rears. 
Thick  beats  his  heart  with  unaccustom’d  fears ; 
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He  sighs,  and  chill’d  with  danger,  longs  for  shore  : 
His  tail  extended  forms  a  fruitless  oar,  100 

Half  drench’d  in  liquid  death  his  prayers  he  spake. 
And  thus  bemoan’d  him  from  the  dreadful  lake. 

So  pass’d  Europa  thro’  the  rapid  sea, 

Trembling  and  fainting  all  the  venturous  way ; 
With  oary  feet  the  Bull  triumphant  row’d,  105 
And  safe  in  Crete  deposed  his  lovely  load. 

Ah  safe  at  last !  may  thus  the  Frog  support 
My  trembling  limbs  to  reach  his  ample  court. 

As  thus  he  sorrows,  Death  ambiguous  grows, 

Lo  !  from  the  deep  a  Water-Hydra  rose ;  no 

He  rolls  his  sanguined  eyes,  his  bosom  heaves; 

And  darts  with  active  rage  along  the  waves. 
Confused,  the  monarch  sees  his  hissing  foe. 

And  dives  to  shun  the  sable  fates  below. 

Forgetful  Frog  !  the  friend  thy  shoulders  bore,  115 
Unskill’d  in  swimming,  floats  remote  from  shore. 

He  grasps  with  fruitless  hands  to  find  relief. 
Supinely  falls,  and  grinds  his  teeth  with  grief : 
Plunging  he  sinks,  and  struggling  mounts  again, 
And  sinks,  and  strives,  but  strives  with  fate  in  vain. 
The  weighty  moisture  clogs  his  hairy  vest,  121 
And  thus  the  Prince  his  dying  rage  exprest. 

Nor  thou,  that  fling’st  me  floundering  from  thy  back. 
As  from  hard  rocks  rebounds  the  shattering  wrack, 

Yer.  103.]  Very  different  from  his  original,  which  says : 
Not  thus  Europa  did  the  sea  convey : 
meaning  that  to  be  a  less  extraordinary  transportation  than  his 
own.  And,  in  passing,  I  have  substituted  a  better  rhyme.  W. 

Ver.  110.]  Water-Hydra  is  an  ignorant  compound  ;  and  the 
next  couplet  is  as  faulty  in  rhyme,  as  faithless  to  its  model.  W. 
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Nor  thou  shalt  "scape  thy  due,  perfidious  king!  125 
Pursued  by  vengeance  on  the  swiftest  wing : 

At  land  thy  strength  could  never  equal  mine. 

At  sea  to  conquer,  and  by  craft,  was  thine. 

But  Heaven  has  Gods,  and  Gods  have  searching  eyes: 
Ye  Mice,  ye  Mice,  my  great  avengers  rise  !  130 

This  said,  he  sighing  gasp’d,  and  gasping  died ; 
His  death  the  young  Lycopinax  espied. 

As  on  the  flowery  brink  he  pass’d  the  day. 

Bask’d  in  the  beam,  and  loiter’d  life  away  : 

Loud  shrieks  the  Mouse,  his  shrieks  the  shores  repeat ; 
The  nibbling  nation  learn  their  hero’s  fate  :  136 

Grief,  dismal  grief  ensues  ;  deep  murmurs  sound. 
And  shriller  fury  fills  the  deafen’d  ground : 

From  lodge  to  lodge  the  sacred  heralds  run. 

To  fix  their  council  with  the  rising  sun ;  no 

Where  great  Troxartes  crown’d  in  glory  reigns. 
And  winds  his  lengthening  court  beneath  the  plains  : 
Psycarpax’  father,  father  now  no  more ! 

For  poor  Psycarpax  lies  remote  from  shore  : 

Supine  he  lies  !  the  silent  waters  stand,  u5 

And  no  kind  billow  wafts  the  Dead  to  land  ! 

Yer.  135.]  With  vicious  rhymes,  we  have  also  one  of  those 
interpolations  so  very  frequent  with  the  translators  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  Thus  his  author  : 

Loud  shrieks  the  Mouse,  and  hears  ivith  eager  pace 
The  dire  disaster  to  the  nibbling  race . 

The  remainder  of  this  book  is  excellently  done.  Wf 
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BOOK  II. 

w  HEN  rosy  finger'd  Morn  had  tinged  the  clouds. 
Around  their  Monarch-Mouse  the  nation  crowds ; 
Slow  rose  the  Monarch,  heaved  his  anxious  breast,  - 
And  thus  the  council,  filled  with  rage,  addrest. 

For  lost  Psycarpax  much  my  soul  endures,  5 
*Tis  mine  the  private  grief,  the  publick,  your's ; 
Three  warlike  sons  adorn'd  my  nuptial  bed. 

Three  sons,  alas,  before  their  father  dead  ! 

Our  eldest  perish'd  by  the  ravening  Cat, 

As  near  my  court  the  Prince  unheedful  sat.  10 
Our  next,  an  engine  fraught  with  danger  drew. 

The  portal  gaped,  the  bait  was  hung  in  view. 

Dire  arts  assist  the  Trap,  the  Fates  decoy. 

And  men  unpitying  kill'd  my  gallant  Boy. 

The  last,  his  Country's  hope,  his  Parents'  pride,  15 
Plunged  in  the  lake  by  Physignathus,  died. 

Rouse  all  the  war,  my  friends  !  avenge  the  deed. 

And  bleed  that  monarch  and  his  nation  bleed. 

His  words  in  every  breast  inspir'd  alarms. 

And  careful  Mars  supplied  their  host  with  arms.  20 
In  verdant  hulls  despoil’d  of  all  their  beans. 

The  buskin’d  warriors  stalk’d  along  the  plains  : 

Quills  aptly  bound,  their  bracing  corslet  made. 

Faced  with  the  plunder  of  a  Cat  they  flay’d  ; 

The  lamp’s  round  boss  affords  their  ample  shield,  25 
Large  shells  of  nuts  their  covering  helmet  yield  ; 
And  o’er  the  region,  with  reflected  rays. 

Tall  groves  of  needles  for  their  lances  blaze. 
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Dreadful  in  arms  the  marching*  Mice  appear : 

The  wondering*  Frogs  perceive  the  tumult  near,,  30 
Forsake  the  waters,  thickening  form  a  ring, 

And  ask,  and  hearken,  whence  the  noises  spring  ; 
When  near  the  crowd,  disclosed  to  publick  view, 
The  valiant  chief  Embasichytros  drew  : 

The  sacred  herald’s  sceptre  graced  his  hand,  3 5 
And  thus  his  words  exprest  his  King’s  command. 

Y e  Frogs !  the  Mice  with  vengeance  fired,  advance. 

And  deckt  in  armour  shake  the  shining  lance ; 

_  *  -  * . 

Their  hapless  Prince  by  Physignathus  slain. 
Extends  incumbent  on  the  watery  plain.  40 

Then  arm  your  host,  the  doubtful  battle  try  ; 

Lead  forth  those  Frogs  that  have  the  soul  to  die. 

The  chief  retires,  the  crowd  the  challenge  hear, 
And  proudly-swelling,  yet  perplex’d  appear  ; 

Much  they  resent,  yet  much  their  Monarch  blame, 
Who  rising  spoke  to  clear  his  tainted  fame.  4(5 
O  friends !  I  never  forced  the  Mouse  to  death. 
Nor  sawr  the  gaspings  of  his  latest  breath. 

He,  vain  of  youth,  our  art  of  swimming  tried. 

And  venturous  in  the  lake  the  wanton  died.  50 
To  vengeance  now  by  false  appearance  led, 

They  point  their  anger  at  my  guiltless  head. 

% 

But  wage  the  rising  war  by  deep  device, 

- 

And  turn  its  fury  on  the  crafty  Mice. 

Your  King  directs  the  way  ;  my  thoughts  elate  55 
With  hopes  of  conquest,  form  designs  of  fate. 
Where  high  the  banks  their  verdant  surface  heave> 
And  the  steep  sides  coufine  the  sleeping  wave, 

Ver.  57.]  Or,  if  the  reader  please  : 

Where  high  the  banks  their  verdant  surface  spread 
And  the  steep  sides  confine  the  'watery  bed . 
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There,  near  the  margin,  and  in  armour  bright. 
Sustain  the  first  impetuous  shocks  of  fight :  60 

Then,  where  the  dancing  feather  joins  the  crest, 

Let  each  brave  Frog  his  obvious  Mouse  arrest ; 
Each  strongly  grasping,  headlong  plunge  a  foe, 

Till  countless  circles  whirl  the  lake  below ; 

Down  sink  the  Mice  in  yielding  waters  drown’d :  65 
Loud  flash  the  waters ;  echoing  shores  resound  : 
The  Frogs  triumphant  tread  the  conquer’d  plain. 
And  raise  their  glorious  trophies  of  the  slain. 

He  spoke  no  more,  his  prudent  scheme  imparts 
Redoubling  ardour  to  the  boldest  hearts.  70 

Green  was  the  suit  his  arming  heroes  chose. 

Around  their  legs  the  greaves  of  mallows  close  ; 
Green  were  the  beets  about  their  shoulders  laid. 
And  green  the  colewort,  which  the  target  made  ; 
Form’d  of  the  Varied  shells  the  waters  yield,  75' 
Their  glossy  helmets  glisten’d  o’er  the  field ; 

.And  tapering  sea-reeds  for  the  polish’d  spear, 

With  upright  order  pierced  the  ambient  air. 

Thus  dress’d  for  war,  they  take  the’  appointed  height. 
Poise  the  long  arms,  and  urge  the  promised  fight.  80 
But  now,  where  Jove’s  irradiate  spires  arise. 

With  stars  surrounded  in  ethereal  skies, 

(A  solemn  council  call’d)  the  brazen  gates 
Unbar ;  the  Gods  assume  their  golden  seats  : 

Ver.  66.]  In  the  first  edition  : 

- and  the  shores  resound  : 

But  the  whole  clause  is  a  mere  interpolation :  see  note  on  book  i. 
ver.  135.  It  is  surprising  to  observe,  how  often  this  stale  morsel 
has  been  served  up. 

Ver.  83.]  Or,  as  follows  : 

(A  council  call’d)  the  brazen  gates  unfold ; 

The  Gods  in  crder  Jill  their  thrones  of  gold, 
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l-  i.  r  r  * 

The  Sire  superior  leans,,  and  points  to  show  So 
What  wonderous  combats  mortals  wage  below  : 

How  strong,  how  large,  the  numerous  heroes  stride  ; 
What  length  of  lance  they  shake  with  warlike  pride  : 
What  eager  fire  their  rapid  march  reveals  ,* 

So  the  fierce  Centaurs  ravaged  o’er  the  dales  ;  90 

And  so  confirm’d,  the  daring  Titans  rose, 

Heap’d  hills  on  hills,  and  bid  the  Gods  be  foes. 

This  seen,  the  Power  his  sacred  visage  rears. 

He  casts  a  pitying  smile  on  worldly  cares. 

And  asks  what  heavenly  guardians  take  the  list,  95 
Or  who  the  Mice,  or  who  the  Frogs  assist ! 

Then  thus  to  Pallas.  If  my  daughter’s  mind 
Have  join’d  the  Mice,  why  stays  she  still  behind  ? 
Drawn  forth  by  savoury  steams  they  wind  their  way. 
And  sure  attendance  round  thine  altar  pay,  100 
Where  while  the  victims  gratify  their  taste. 

They  sport  to  please  the  Goddess  of  the  feast. 

Thus  spake  the  Ruler  of  the  spacious  skies. 
When  thus,  resolved,  the  blue-eyed  Maid  replies. 

In  vain,  my  father  1  all  their  dangers  plead  ;  10 5 

To  such,  thy  Pallas  never  grants  her  aid. 

My  flowery  wrreaths  they  petulantly  spoil. 

And  rob  my  crystal  lamps  of  feeding  oil. 

Ills  following  ills  :  but  what  afflicts  me  more. 

My  veil,  that  idle  race  profanely  tore.  iw 

The  web  was  curious,  wrought  with  art  divine  ; 
Relentless  wretches  !  all  the  work  was  mine  ; 

Along  the  loom  the  purple  warp  I  spread, 

*  ^ 

Cast  the  light  shoot,  and  crost  the  silver  thread. 

In  this  their  teeth  a  thousand  breaches  tear ;  n5 
The  thousand  breaches  skilful  hands  repair ; 
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Por  which,  vile  earthly  duns  thy  daughter  grieve ; 
But  Gods,  that  use  no  coin,  have  none  to  give  ; 

And  Learning’s  Goddess  never  less  can  owe  : 
Neglected  Learning  gets  no  wealth  below.  120 
Nor  let  the  Frogs  to  gain  my  succour  sue. 

Those  clamorous  fools  have  lost  my  favour  too. 

For  late,  when  all  the  conflict  ceast  at  night. 

When  my  stretched  sinews  ached  with  eager  fight. 
When,  spent  with  glorious  toil,  I  left  the  field,  125 
And  sunk  for  slumber  on  my  swelling  shield ; 

Lo  from  the  deep,  repelling  sweet  repose. 

With  noisy  croakings  half  the  nation  rose  : 

Devoid  of  rest,  with  aching  brows  1  lay, 

’Till  cocks  proclaim’d  the  crimson  dawn  of  day.  130 
Let  all,  like  me,  from  either  host  forbear. 

Nor  tempt  the  flying  furies  of  the  spear. 

Let  heavenly  blood  (or  what  for  blood  may  flow) 
Adorn  the  conquest  of  a  meaner  foe. 

Who,  wildly  rushing,  meet  the  wonderous  odds,  133 
Tho’  Gods  oppose ;  and  brave  the  wounded  Gods. 
O’er  gilded  clouds  reclined,  the  danger  view. 

And  be  the  wars  of  mortals  scenes  for  you. 

So  moved  the  blue-eyed  Queen,  her  words  persuade. 
Great  Jove  assented,  and  the  rest  obey’d.  140 

Ver.  117-]  For  these  two  couplets,  thus  more  nearly  to  his 
author : 

For  which  thy  daughter  urgent  duns  molest : 

Hence  grew  this  deep  resentment  in  my  breast. 

01’  borrow’d  implements  my  veil  was  made  ; 

And  still  remains  alas!  the  debt  unpaid.  W. 


vol.  tt. 
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BOOK  III. 

Now  front  to  front  the  marching  armies  shine,, 
Halt  ere  they  meet,,  and  form  the  lengthening  line; 
The  chiefs  conspicuous  seen,  and  heard  afar. 

Give  thq  loud  sign  to  loose  the  rushing  war ; 

Their  dreadful  trumpets  deep-mouth’d  hornets  sound. 
The  sounded  charge  remurmurs  o’er  the  ground ;  6 
Even  Jove  proclaims  a  field  of  horror  nigh. 

And  rolls  low  thunder  thro’  the  troubled  sky. 

First  to  the  fight  the  large  Hypsiboas  flew. 

And  brave  Lychenor  with  a  javelin  slew  ;  i9 

The  luckless  warrior,  fill’d  with  generous  flame. 
Stood  foremost  glittering  in  the  post  of  Fame. 
When  in  his  liver  struck,  the  javelin  hung; 

The  Mouse  fell  thundering,  and  the  target  rung : 
Prone  to  the  ground  he  sinks  his  closing  eye,  15 
And,  soil'd  in  dust,  his  lovely  tresses  lie. 

A  spear  at  Pelion  Troglodytes  cast  ; 

The  missive  spear  within  the  bosom  past ; 

r 

Death’s  sable  shades  the  fainting  Frog  surround, 
And  life’s  red  tide  runs  ebbing  from  the  wound.  2(* 
Embasichytros  felt  Seutlaeus’  dart 
Transfix,  and  quiver  in  his  panting  heart; 

But  great  Artophagus  avenged  the  slain. 

And  big  Seutlteus  tumbling  loads  the  plain  ; 

Ver.  ]  7.]  The  proper  quantity  might  be  preserved  by  trans¬ 
position  : 

Troglodytes  a  spear  at  Pelion  cast.  W„ 
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And  Polyphonus  dies,  a  Frog  renown’d  25 

For  boastful  speech  and  turbulence  of  sound ; 

Deep  thro"  the  belly  pierced,  supine  he  lay. 

And  breathed  his  soul  against  the  face  of  day. 

The  strong  Lymnocharis,  who  view’d  with  ire 
A  victor  triumph,  and  a  friend  expire ;  30 

With  heaving  arms  a  rocky  fragment  caught, 

And  fiercely  flung  where  Troglodytes  fought ; 

A  warrior  versed  in  arts,  of  sure  retreat. 

Yet  arts  in  vain  elude  impending  fate  : 

Full  on  his  sinewy  neck  the  fragment  fell,  35 

And  o’er  his  eye-lids  clouds  eternal  dwell. 

Lychenor  (second  of  the  glorious  name) 

Striding  advanced,  and  took  no  wandering  aim  ; 
Thro’  all  the  Frog  the  shining  javelin  flies. 

And  near  the  vanquish’d  Mouse  the  victor  dies.  40 
The  dreadful  stroke  Crambophagus  affrights. 
Long  bred  to  banquets,  less  inured  to  fights  ; 
Heedless  he  runs,  and  stumbles  o’er  the  steep, 

And  wildly  floundering  flashes  up  the  deep  : 

Lychenor,  following,  With  a  downward  blow  45 

> _ 

Reach’d,  in  the  lake,  his  unrecover’d  foe  ' 

Gasping  he  rolls,  a  purple  stream  of  blood 
Distains  the  surface  of  the  silver  flood  ; 

Thro’  the  wide  wound  the  rushing  entrails  throng, 
And  slow  the  breathless  carcass  floats  along.  50 
Lymnisius  good  Tyroglyphus  assails. 

Prince  of  the  Mice  that  haunt  the  flowery  vales ; 
Lost  to  the  milky  fares  and  rural  seat, 
lie  came  to  perish  on  the  bank  of  fate. 

The  dread  Pternoglyphus  demands  the  fight,  55 
Which  tender  Calaminthius  shuns  by  flight, 

o  g  2 
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Drops  the  green  target,  springing  quits  the  foe, 
Glides  thro’  the  lake,  and  safely  dives  below. 

The  dire  Pternophagus  divides  his  way 

Thro’  breaking  ranks,  and  leads  the  dreadful  day ;  6x > 

No  nibbling  prince  exceli'd  in  fierceness  more, 

ITis  parents  fed  him  on  the  savage  boar : 

But  where  his  lance  the  field  with  blood  imbrued,. 
Swift  as  he  mov’d  Hydrocharis  pursued, 

’Till  fallen  in  death  he  lies ;  a  shattering  stone  65 
Sounds  on  the  neck,  and  crushes  all  the  bone  ; 

His  blood  pollutes  the  verdure  of  the  plain. 

And  from  his  nostrils  bursts  the  gushing  brain, 
Lycopinax  with  Rorboroccetes  fights, 

A  blameless  Frog,  whom  humbler  life  delights  ;  7c* 
The  fatal  javelin  unrelenting  flies. 

And  darkness  seals  the  gentle  croaker’s  eyes. 

Incens’d  Prassophagus,  with  sprightly  bound, 
Bears  Cnissodioctes  off  the  rising  ground  ;  74 

Then  drags  him  o’er  the  lake,  deprived  of  breath  ; 
And,  downward  plunging,  sinks  his  soul  to  death. 
But  now  the  great  Psycarpax  shines  afar, 

(Scarce  he  so  great  whose  loss  provoked  the  war) 
Swift  to  revenge  his  fatal  javelin  fled. 

And  thro’  the  liver  struck  Pelusius  dead  ;  so 

His  freckled  corpse  before  the  victor  fell. 

His  soul  indignant  sought  the  shades  of  hell. 

This  saw  Pelobates,  and  from  the  Hood, 

Lifts  with  both  hands  a  monstrous  mass  of  mud. 
The  cloud  obscene  o’er  all  the  warrior  flies,  85 
Dishonours  his  brown  face,  and  blots  his  eyes. 
Enraged,  and  wildly  sputtering,  from  the  shore 
A  stone  immense  of  size  the  warrior  bore ; 
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A  load  for  labouring  earth,  whose  bulk  to  raise, 
Asks  ten  degenerate  Mice  of  modern  days :  90 

Full  to  the  leg  arrives  the  crushing  wound  ; 

The  Frog,  supportless,  writhes  upon  the  ground. 

Thus  flush’d,  the  victor  wars  with  matchless  force, 
"Till  loud  Craugasides  arrests  his  course  : 

Hoarse  croaking  threats  precede  ;  with  fatal  speed  95 
Deep  thro’  the  belly  runs  the  pointed  reed, 

Then,  strongly  tugg’d,  return’d  imbrued  with  gore  ; 
And  on  the  pile  his  reeking  entrails  bore. 

The  lame  Sitophagus,  oppress’d  with  pain, 
Creeps  from  the  desperate  dangers  of  the  plain  :  100 
And  where  the  ditches  rising  weeds  supply. 

To  spread  their  lowly  shades  beneath  the  sky. 

There  lurks  the  silent  Mouse  relieved  of  heat. 

And,  safe  imbower’d,  avoids  the  chance  of  fate. 

But  here  Troxartes,  Physignathus  there,  105 
Whirl  the  dire  furies  of  the  pointed  spear  : 

Then  where  the  foot  around  its  ankle  plies, 
Troxartes  wounds,  and  Physignathus  flies. 

Halts  to  the  pool,  a  safe  retreat  to  find. 

And  trails  a  dangling  length  of  leg  behind.  110 
The  Mouse  still  urges,  still  the  Frog  retires. 

And  half  in  anguish  of  the  flight  expires. 

Then  pious  ardour  young  Prassaeus  brings, 
Betwixt  the  fortune  of  contending  kings  : 

Lank,  harmless  Frog  !  with  forces  hardly  grown  115 
He  darts  the  reed  in  combats  not  his  own  : 

Which  faintly  tinkling  on  Troxartes’  shield. 

Hangs  at  the  point,  and  drops  upon  the  h  i. 

Now  nobly  towering  o’er  the  rest  appears 
A  gallant  prince  that  fax1  transcends  his  years, 
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Pride  of  his  sire,,  and  glory  of  his  house. 

And  more  a  Mars  in  combat  than  a  Mouse  : 

His  action  bold,  robust  his  ample  frame. 

And  Meridarpax  his  resounding’  name. 

The  warrior,  singled  from  the  fighting  crowd,  125 
Boasts  the  dire  honours  of  his  arms  aloud ; 

Then  strutting  near  the  lake,  with  looks  elate. 
Threats  all  its  nations  with  approaching  fate. 

And  such  his  strength,  the  silver  lakes  around 
Might  roll  their  waters  o’er  unpeopled  ground ;  130 
But  powerful  Jove  who  shews  no  less  his  grace 
To  Frogs  that  perish,  than  to  human  race, 

Felt  soft  compassion  rising  in  his  soul, 

And  shook  his  sacred  head,  that  shook  the  pole. 
Then  thus  to  all  the  gazing  powers  began,  13 5 

The  sire  of  Gods,  and  Frogs,  and  Mouse,  and  man. 

What  seas  of  blood  I  view,  what  worlds  of  slain  ! 
An  Iliad  rising  from  a  day’s  campaign  ! 

How  fierce  his  javelin,  o’er  the  trembling  lakes, 
The  black-furr’d  hero,  Meridarpax,  shakes  !  140 

Unless  some  favouring  Deity  descend. 

Soon  will  the  Frogs’  loquacious  empire  end. 

Let  dreadful  Pallas  wing’d  with  pity  fly. 

And  make  her  asgis  blaze  before  his  eye  : 

While  Mars,  refulgent  on  his  rattling  car,  145 
Arrests  his  raging  rival  of  the  war. 

He  ceased,  reclining  with  attentive  head ; 

When  thus  the  glorious  God  of  combats  said. 

Ver.  134.]  This  entire  verse  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the 
translators  of  the  Iliad :  but  my  memory  cannot  specify  the 
author  or  the  passage.  W,  , 
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Nor  Pallas,  Jove  !  tho’  Pallas  take  the  field. 

With  all  the  terrors  of  her  hissing*  shield;  150 
Nor  Mars  himself,  tho’  Mars  in  armour  bright 
Ascend  his  car,  and  wheel  amidst  the  fight ; 

Not  these  can  drive  the  desperate  Mouse  afar. 

And  change  the  fortunes  of  the  bleeding  war. 

Let  all  go  forth,  all  heaven  in  arms  arise  ;  155 

Or  launch  thy  own  red  thunder  from  the  skies : 

Such  ardent  bolts  as  flew  that  wonderous  day. 

When  heaps  of  Titans  mix’d  with  mountains  lay ; 
When  all  the  giant-race  enormous  fell  ; 

And  huge  Enceladus  was  hurl’d  to  hell.  160 

’Twas  thus  the’  armipotent  advised  the  Gods, 
When  from  his  throne  the  Cloud-compeller  nods ; 
Deep  lengthening  thunders  run  from  pole  to  pole, 
Olympus  trembles  as  the  thunders  roll. 

Then  swift  he  whirls  the  brandish’d  bolt  around,  165 
And  headlong  darts  it  at  the  distant  ground ; 

The  bolt,  discharged,  in  wrapp’d  with  lightning  flies. 
And  rends  its  flaming  passage  thro’  the  skies : 

Then  earth’s  inhabitants,  the  nibblers,  shake  ; 

And  Frogs,  the  dwellers  in  the  waters,  quake.  170 
Yet  still  the  Mice  advance  their  dread  design. 

And  the  last  danger  threats  the  croaking  line  ; 

’Till  Jove,  that  inly  mourn’d  the  loss  they  bore. 
With  strange  assistance  fill’d  the  frighted  shore. 
Pour’d  from  the  neighbouring  strand,  deform’d  to 
view,  175 

They  march,  a  sudden  unexpected  crew. 

Strong  suits  of  armour  round  their  bodies  close. 
Which  like  thick  anvils  blunt  the  force  of  blows  ; 

In  wheeling  marches  turn’d,  oblique  they  go; 

With  harpy  claws  their  limbs  divide  below ;  iso 
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Fell  sheers  the  passage  to  their  mouth  command ; 
From  out  the  flesh  the  bones  by  nature  stand: 

Broad  spread  their  backs,  their  shining  shoulders  rise. 
Unnumber’d  joints  distort  their  lengthen’d  thighs,  - 
With  nervous  cords  their  hands  are  firmly  braced,  185 
Their  round  black  eye-balls  in  their  bosom  placed. 
On  eight  long  feet  the  wonderous  warriors  tread, 
And  either  end  alike  supplies  a  head. 

These  to  call  Crabs,  mere  mortal  wits  agree ; 

But  Gods  have  other  names  for  things  than  we.  19a 
Now,  where  the  jointures  from  their  loins  depend. 
The  heroes’  tails  with  severing  grasps  they  rend.  . 
Here,  short  of  feet,  deprived  the  power  to  fly, 
There,  without  hands,  upon  the  field  they  lie.  194 
Wrench’d  from  their  holds,  and  scatter’d  all  around. 
The  bended  lances  heap  the  cumber’d  ground. 
Helpless  amazement,  fear  pursuing  fear. 

And  mad  confusion  thro’  their  host  appear  ; 

O’er  the  wild  waste  with  headlong  flight  they  go. 

Or  creep  conceal’d  in  vaulted  holes  below.  2(H) 

But  down  Olympus,  to  the  western  seas. 
Far-shooting  Phoebus  drove  with  fainter  rays; 

And  a  whole  war  (so  Jove  ordain’d)  begun. 

Was  fought,  and  ceased,  in  one  revolving  sun. 
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PREFACE. 


THIS  translation  of  the  Hymn  to  Ceres  was  under¬ 
taken  at  the  particular  request  of  the  gentleman, 
who  favoured  the  world  with  a  Criticism  on  that 
most  valuable  fragment  of  antiquity,  in  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  the  sixty-third  volume  of  the  Monthly  Re¬ 
view  ;  and  to  whose  assistance  the  Author  acknow¬ 
ledges  himself  to  have  been  greatly  indebted. 

The  following  extract  from  that  Criticism  will,  I 
apprehend,  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Reader  some 
general  idea  of  the  Poem  itself ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  will  afford  entertainment  to  the  curious  to  be 
informed  of  the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  contributed  to  its  publication. 

The  Author  of  the  Criticism  introduces  his  re¬ 
marks  with  observing,  that  the  discovery  of  this 
ancient  and  truly  beautiful  Greek  Poem  was  no  less 
singular  than  interesting  ;  and  that  the  admirers  of 
classic  literature  will  think  themselves  under  great 
obligations  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Editor  * 
for  the  pains  he  hath  taken  to  gratify  their  curiosity, 
not  only  by  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Poem  itself, 
but  by  his  very  valuable  notes  and  observations, 

*  David  Ituhnkenius,  an  eminent  Professor  at  the  University 
©f  Leyden. 
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which  tend  to  illustrate  its  beauties,  and  to  throw  a 
light  on  some  of  its  obscurities. 

“  Ruhnkenius  informs  us  that  nothing  was  more 
distant  from  his  expectations  than  the  discovery  of 
this  Hymn  to  Ceres.  He  knew,  indeed,  that  a 
Poem,  bearing  that  title,  and  ascribed  to  Homer, 
existed  in  the  second  century  ;  but  as  it  had  long 
been  considered  as  irretrievably  lost,  he  had  formed 
no  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  rescued  from  the  obscu¬ 
rity  to  which  it  had  been  consigned : — at  least  he 
could  not  have  flattered  himself,  that  on  a  discovery 
of  so  unexpected  a  treasure,  the  charge  of  present¬ 
ing  it  to  the  Public  would  have  been  entrusted  to 
him. 

■ - For  the  satisfaction  of  our  Readers,  it  is 

necessary  to  mention  the  most  interesting  particulars 
that  relate  to  this  singular  and  valuable  discovery. 

Some  years  since  a  German,  Christian  Fre¬ 
deric  Matthau,  who  had  been  educated  by  the 
learned  Ernestj,  and  credited  the  discipline  of  that 
celebrated  master,  by  his  skill  and  erudition,  was 
invited  to  settle  at  Moscow,  and  to  assist  in  a  plan 
of  literature,  for  which  his  abilities  and  acquire¬ 
ments  most  eminently  qualified  him.  On  his  arrival 
at  that  city,  he  was  informed,  equally  to  his  asto¬ 
nishment  and  satisfaction,  that  a  very  copious  trea¬ 
sure  of  Greek  MSS.  was  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  Holy  Synod,  which  no  person  in  that  country 
had  either  the  abilities  to  make  use  of,  or  the  curio¬ 
sity  to  examine.  Struck  with  the  relation  of  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  so  unexpected,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
peculiarly  flattering  to  the  taste  of  this  learned  man, 
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he  immediately  seized  the  opportunity  that  was 
luckily  offered  him,  to  explore  this  repository  of 
hidden  treasure.  After  having  examined  several 
curious  books,  he  discovered  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  works  of  Homer,  written  about  the  conclusion 
of  the  14th  century,  but  evidently  a  transcript  from 
a  very  ancient  and  most  valuable  copy,  which  be¬ 
sides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  contained  also  six¬ 
teen  of  the  Hymns,  which  had  been  long  published 
under  the  name  of  Homer.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Twelve  lines  of  a  lost  Hymn  to  Bacchus,  and  the 
Hymn  to  Ceres,  were  preserved  in  this  curious  and 
long  unnoticed  manuscript.  Exulting,  as  indeed  he 
well  might,  in  an  acquisition  so  unexpected,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  valuable,  he,  with  singular  disinte¬ 
restedness,  communicated  it  to  our  Editor,  that  he 
might  present  it  to  the  world  without  those  delays, 
which  would,  in  all  probability,  have  retarded  the 
publication  of  it  at  Moscow. 

Matthaei,  indeed,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
talents  and  extraordinary  erudition  of  Ruhnkenius  ; 
and  as  he  knew  too  that  his  learned  friend  had  been 
particularly  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Hymns  of 
Homer,  in  order  to  give  the  Public  a  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  them,  he  could  not  have  entrusted  this  Poem 
to  the  charge  of  a  person  more  qualified  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  its  publication  than  our  Editor.  With  this 
Hymn  many  various  readings,  tending  to  illustrate 
and  explain  some  obscure  passages  in  those  already 
published,  were  also  communicated  to  Ruhnkenius. 

The  Editor  observes,  that  as  there  was  only 
one  copy  of  this  Hymn  to  Ceres,  to  which  he  could 
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have  recourse,  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  conjecture,  in  order  to  determine  the 
reading,  or  guess  at  the  sense,  of  some  obscure  pas- 
sages.  And  when  an  Editor  makes  so  good  a  use 
of  his  ingenuity  *  as  Ruhnkenius,  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  and  fastidious  critic  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  him. 

The  Editor  declines  the  hazardous  task  of  tran¬ 
slation.  We  are  sorry  that  his  scruples  on  this  head 
should  have  deprived  us  of  a  pleasure,  which  we  are 
sure  he  could  have  given  us  by  a  Latin  version  of 
this  Hymn.  It  is  certain,  that  translations  have 
been  (as  our  Editor  says)  the  source  of  contentions  ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  they  have  frequently  been 
made  the  refuge  of  indolence.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  their  peculiar  uses  ;  and  we  hope  ere  long  to 
see  a  translation  of  this  Poem  executed  with  correct¬ 
ness  and  taste  by  some  learned  and  ingenious  hand. 
Such  a  translation  would  insure  its  own  success ; 
and  would  be  as  acceptable  to  the  learned,  as  to 
those  who  are  incapable  of  reading  the  Poem  with 
ease  and  fluenc}^  in  the  original. 

Having  given  a  general  account  of  the  disco¬ 
very  of  this  Hymn  to  Ceres,  the  Editor  examines 
with  what  propriety  it  may  lay  claim  to  the  Muse 
of  Homer  for  its  birth. 

“  Pausanias  f  hath  asserted  more  than  once,  and 
that  not  accidentally,  but  by  design,  that  Homer 

*  “  Ad  ingenium,  codicis  viearium  confugi.”  Ruiin. 

+  “  Homerum  Hymni  auctorem  edit  testis  idoneus,  Pausanias, 
nec  semel ,  et  quasi  prcetercundo ,  sed  quatuor  colis,  ct  constanter , 
Attic*  38.  bis,  Messcti.  30.  Corinth .  14. ’’—See  Ituhnkenius-’s 
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had  written  such  a  Hymn  :  and  the  old  scholiast  on 
the  Alexipharmics  of  Nicander  speaks  of  Hymns 
that  were  attributed  to  Homer,  in  which  a  circum¬ 
stance  relating  to  Ceres  is  mentioned.  *  But  this 
Hymn  records  no  such  circumstance ;  and  therefore 
the  Editor  conjectures,  that  the  critic,  through  for¬ 
getfulness  or  inadvertence,  mistook  Homer  for  Or¬ 
pheus  :  m  else  he  must  have  seen  another  Hymn 
ascribed  to  Homer  dilferent  from  the  present. 

rc  As  to  Pausanias,  our  Editor  hints,  that  his 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  Homer’s 
Hymns  is  not  to  be  implicitly  followed.  He  allows 

this  writer  great  merit  as  a  critic  ;  but  thinks  that 

* 

Preface,  page  6.  N.  B.  The  lines  quoted  by  Pausanias  from 
this  Hymn  have  but  a  slight  verbal  variation,  (together  with 
the  transposition  of  a  line)  easy  enough  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  inadvertence  of  some  copyist ;  unless  he  himself  made 
the  mistake  by  having  quoted  from  memory. 

*  The  old  scholiast,  in  the  passage  referred  to  above,  says, 
a  That  the  Goddess  laughed  at  the  ludicrous  speeches  of 
Iambe — as  is  related  in  the  Hymns  ascribed  to  Homer,*  Now 
since  Ruhnkenius  can  discover  no  trace  of  such  a  circumstance 
in  this  Hymn,  he  suspects  that  the  old  critic,  through  forget¬ 
fulness,  had  confounded  it  with  one  of  the  Hymns  of  Orpheus  ; 
or  else  that  he  had  read  some  other  Hymn  besides  the  present, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Homer,  and  recorded  this  incident  of 
Ceres  and  Iambe. 

And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  but  that  this  may  be  the 
very  Hymn  referred  to  by  the  scholiast  on  Nicander  ;  for  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  immediately  after  Iambe  is  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Poet,  as  accommodating  the  Goddess  with  a  seat^ 
there  is  undoubtedly  an  omission  of  some  lines,  which  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  connect  one  passage  with  another.  In  its  present 
state,  it  is  abrupt  and  disjointed  ;  from  whence  this  question 
naturally  arises  : — May  it  not  be  presumed,  that  the  incident 
above-mentioned,  occurred  in  the  lines  which  are  lost  in  the 
present  copy  ? 
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the  splendor  of  the  subject  too  much  dazzled  his 
understanding*  to  permit  him  to  decide  with  impar- 

He  ingenuously  acknowledged,  that  he  hath 
some  doubts,  with  respect  to  the  high  and  illustrious 
origin  ascribed  to  this  Hymn  :  but  as  no  positive 
external  evidence  can  be  produced  to  determine  the 
point,  he  chuses  to  rest  his  argument  on,  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  him,  the  more  certain  ground  of  internal 
proof;  and  observes,  that  though  it  be  exquisitely 
beautiful,  yet  that  it  is  evidently  deficient  in  some 
of  Homer’s  more  striking  and  predominant  charac¬ 
teristics.  It  wants  his  energy  and  spirit : — that  vi¬ 
gour,  that  inspiration,  which  animates  and  gives  an 
irresistible  power,  as  well  as  an  enchanting  beauty, 
to  the  poems  of  that  sublime  and  inimitable  Bard. 

tc  But  though  this  Poem  be  dispossessed  of  the 
claim  ascribed  to  it  in  the  old  Manuscript  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  viz.  as  the  production  of  Homer;  yet  the  Edi¬ 
tor  hesitates  not  to  give  it  the  honour  of  very  high 
antiquity.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  written  im¬ 
mediately  after  Homer  ;  or  at  least  in  the  age  of 
Hesiod.  The  Xn;  <zp%<xi07nuns  —  the  venerable 
wrinkles  of  hoary  age  are  deeply  marked  on  the 
very  face  of  it.  This  will  be  visible  to  all  that  are 
skilled  in  the  Greek  classics.  Such  will  perceive, 
and  as  it  were  feel,  its  antiquity,  by  a  sensation  that 
cannot  be  communicated  or  explained  to  the  reader 
who  hath  not  been  particularly  conversant  in  those 
studies. 

“  The  Editor  congratulates  the  age  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  curious  Poem, — rescued  by  mere 
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accident  from  the  darkest  retreats  of  oblivion  ;  and 
perhaps,  but  at  a  slight  distance  from  inevitable 
perdition.  He  deems  it  to  be  an  acquisition,  not 
only  calculated  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  con¬ 
noisseurs  in  classic  antiquity,  or  to  entertain  those 
lovers  of  Greek  poetry  whose  studies  are  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  a  refined  and  elegant  species  of  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  also  esteems  it  as  of  particular  use  to 
the  critic,  as  it  tends  to  illustrate  some  obscure  pas¬ 
sages  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

“  He  closes  his  Preface  with  observing,  that  con¬ 
tent  with  the  honour  of  publishing  this  Hymn,  he 
leaves  the  farther  comparison  of  it  with  the  other 
poets  of  antiquity,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  illustra- 
iration,  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  other  critics.” 

To  the  preceding  remarks  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  the  account  which  Apollodorus  hath 
given  of  Ceres  agrees  with  such  peculiar  exactness 
(a  few  incidents  excepted)  with  the  essential  and 
leading  circumstances  of  this  Hymn,  that  I  imagine 
the  curious  reader  would  be  pleased  to  see  it  entire  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  considered  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  argument  to  the  Hymn  itself. 

“  #  Pluto,  being  inflamed  with  a  violent  love  for 
u  Proserpine,  carries  her  off*  secretly  by  the  assist- 
4C  ance  of  Jupiter.  Ceres  traverses  the  earth  day 
ff  and  night  with  lighted  torches  in  quest  of  her. 
“  Having  learnt  from  some  skilled  in  divination, 
“  that  she  was  conveyed  away  by  Pluto — enraged 
“  at  the  gods,  she  forsakes  heaven,  and  assumes 

*  The  lines  marked  with  inverted  commas  perfectly  agree 
with  the  story  of  the  Poem. 

you  ii.  H  h 
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<e  the  form  of  a  woman/’  She  goes  to  Eleusina, 
and  sits  down  at  first  on  a  stone  called  AiHaston, 
from  the  grief  she  then  suffered,  not  far  from  the 
fountain  Callichorus  ;  from  thence  she  proceeds  to 
the  house  of  Celeus,  at  that  time  king  of  Eleusis, 
and  is  introduced  to  the  females  of  his  family,  by 
whom  being  requested  to  sit  down,  an  old  woman, 
called  Iambe,  excites  mirth  by  reviling  the  goddess. 
On  which  account  it  is  said,  a  license  of  speech  is 
allowed  to  women  when  performing  the  mystical 
rites  of  Ceres. 

Celeus  at  that  time  had  a  son  by  Metanira, 
ce  whom  Ceres  undertook  to  nurse,  and  being  wil- 
ling  to  make  him  immortal,  she  placed  the  child 
ic  by  night  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  by  that  means 
to  take  from  him  the  corruptible  part  of  his  na- 
ture. 

“  The  child,  who  was  called  Demophon,  grew 
“  and  flourished  daily  beyond  belief.  Metanira 
“  watched  the  actions  of  the  goddess,  and  cried 
aloud  when  she  saw  him  covered  with  fire.  On 
fir  this,  the  child  was  instantly  taken  out,  and  Ceres 
revealed  herself.”  She  then  prepared  a  chariot 
for  Triptolemug,  Metanira’s  eldest  son,  drawn  by 
winged  dragons,  that  he  should  travel  in  it  over  the 
world,  and  instruct  mankind  in  sowing  wheat,  which 
she  gave  him  for  that  purpose. 

“  In  the  mean  time  Jupiter  commanded  Pluto  to 
restore  Pi  oserpine ;  but  he,  fearing  she  would 
stay  a  long  time  with  her  mother  *,  gave  her  the 

*  p&ia?  e^Ws  cpuyeiv  xoxy.ov,  are  literally  the  words  made  use 
of  by,  the  Poet  in  this  Hymn. 
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“  seed  of  the  pomegranate  to  eat ;  which  she  did  in 
“  obedience  to  his  commands,  not  foreseeing  the 
<(  consequence.”  Ceres  placed  a  heavy  stone  over 
Ascalaphus,  the  son  of  Acheron  and  Gorgyra,  in 
the  infernal  regions,  for  bearing  false  testimony 
•against  her.  “  At  last  Proserpine  was  compelled 
ie  to  stay  with  Pluto  one  *  third  of  the  year,  and 
“  the  other  part  she  spent  with  the  gods.”  This 
is  what  they  relate  of  Ceres.  Ap.  1.  1.  c.  5. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  particular  discussion  of 
the  nature  or  merits  of  the  Hymn  to  Ceres.  In  the 
following  attempt  to  translate  it,  I  equally  wished 
to  avoid  the  extremes  of  a  servile  version,  and  a 
diffuse  imitation.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  sense  of  the  Poet,  without  abridging 
the  privilege  of  a  free  translator,  must  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  candid  Reader. 

*  Ovid  indeed  represents  the  matter  otherwise. 

Nunc  dea  regnorum  numen  commune  dtiorum. 

Cum  matre  est  totulem ,  totidem  cum  conjuge  menses. 

Metam.  lib.  v. 

— But  the  account  of  Apollodorus  agrees,  in  this  respect,  with 
the  Hymn  ;  and  the  general  similarity  is  so  striking,  that  one 
would  imagine  he  had  copied  from  it. 
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£JERES,  to  thee  belongs  the  votive  lay. 

Whose  locks  in  radiance  round  thy  temples  play. 
And  Proserpine,  whom,  distant  from  thy  sight. 
Fierce  Pluto  bore  to  realms  of  endless  night. 

For  thus  decreed  the  God,  whose  piercing  eyes  5 
Trace  every  act,  whose  thunder  shakes  the  skies. 
That  she,  whose  hands  the  golden  sickle  bear. 

And  choicest  product  of  the  circling  year. 

Rich  fruits,  and  fragrant-breathing  flowers,  should 
know 

The  tender  conflicts  of  maternal  woe.  lo 

In  Nysia’s  vale,  with  nymphs  a  lovely  train. 
Sprung  from  the  hoary  father  of  the  main. 

Fair  Proserpine  consumed  the  fleeting  hours 
In  pleasing  sports,  and  pluck’d  the  gaudy  flowers. 

Around  them  wide  the  flamy  crocus  glows,  15 
Through  leaves  of  verdure  blooms  the  opening  rose; 
The  hyacintli  declines  his  fragrant  head. 

And  purple  violets  deck  the*  enameil’d  mead. 
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The  fair  Narcissus  far  above  the  rest. 

By  magic  form’d,  in  beauty  rose  confest.  50 

So  Jove,  to’  ensnare  the  virgin’s  thoughtless  mind. 
And  please  the  ruler  of  the  shades  design’d. 

He  caused  it  from  the  opening  earth  to  rise. 

Sweet  to  the  scent,  alluring  to  the  eyes. 

Never  did  mortal  or  celestial  power 
Behold  such  vivid  tints  adorn  a  flower. 

From  the  deep  root  a  hundred  branches  sprung. 
And  to  the  winds  ambrosial  odours  flung ; 

Which  lightly  wafted  on  the  wings  of  air, 

The  gladden’d  earth,  and  heaven’s  wide  circuit  share. 
The  joy-dispensing  fragrance  spreads  around,  31 
And  ocean’s  briny  swell  with  smiles  is  crown’d. 

Pleased  at  the  sight,  nor  deeming  danger  nigh, 
The  fair  beheld  it  with  desiring  eye  : 

Her  eager  hand  she  stretch’d  to  seize  the  flower,  35 
(Beauteous  illusion  of  the’  ethereal  power !) 

When,  dreadful  to  behold,  the  rocking  ground 
Disparted  —  widely  yawn’d  a  gulf  profound  !— 
Forth  rushing  from  the  black  abyss,  arose 
The  gloomy  monarch  of  the  realm  of  woes,  40 
Pluto,  from  Saturn  sprung— The  trembling  maid 
He  seized,  and  to  his  golden  car  convey’d. 

Borne  by  immortal  steeds  the  chariot  flies  : 

And  thus  she  pours  her  supplicating  cries  — 

Assist,  protect  me,  thou  who  reign’st  above  45 
Supreme  aiid  best  of  Gods,  paternal  Jove  ! 

<  '  *  .  \  4 

NOTES. 

r  ^  er*  32.  And  Oceans  briny  stvell  with  Smiles  is  crown'd.'] 

I  he  same  figure  is  used  by  the  Psalmist  somewhat  heightened. 
“  1  he  vallies  shall  stand  so  thick  with  corn  that  they  shall 
laugh  and  sing.”  Psalm  Ixv.  14. 
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But  ah  !  in  vain  the  hapless  virgin  rears 
Her  wild  complaint — nor  god  nor  mortal  hears  !-— 
Not  to  the  white-arm’d  nymphs  with  beauty  crown’d, 
Her  loved  companions,  reach’d  the  mournful  sound. 

Pale  Hecate.,  who  in  the  cell  of  night  51 

Muses  on  youthful  pleasure’s  rapid  flight  ; 

And  bright  Hyperion’s  son,,  who  decks  the  skies 
With  splendour,  only  heard  the  virgin’s  cries 
Invoke  the  father  of  the’  ethereal  powers —  55 

But  he,  at  distance  from  their  airy  bowers. 

Sits  in  his  hallow’d  fane ;  his  votaries  hears. 

Accepts  their  offerings,  and  rewards  their  prayers, 

Ver.  49.  Not  to  the  white-arm’ d  nymphs  with  beauty  crown’d. 
Her  loved  companions,  reach’d  the  mournful  sound.  ~\ 

The  original  is,  “  neither  did  the  beau¬ 

tiful-fruited  olives  hear  her.’*  This  passage  Ruhnkenius  gives 
up  as  unintelligible.  Probably  srx^ot  should  be  read  instead  of 
tXoaxi,  and  in  that  case  it  would  signify,  “  Neither  did  her 
beautiful-wristed  (white-armed)  companions  hear  her  voice. ” 
AyXaoxa^Tro;  is  used  by  Pindar  in  that  sense,  and  applied  to 
Thetis  in  his  third  Nemaran  Ode. 

Ver.  56.  But  he ,  at  distance  from  their  airy  lowers. 

Sits  in  his  hallow'd  fane. - ] 

This  idea  is  very  consistent  with  the  imperfect  system  of 
heathen  polytheism  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  when  it  was 
supposed  Jupiter  himself  could  know  nothing  of  any  transaction, 
unless  locally  present.  Thus  Thetis  advises  Achilles  to  leave 
the  army,  and  retire  to  his  ships;  and  promises,  that  when  Ju¬ 
piter  returned  from  a  feast  in  Ethiopia,  she  would  request  him 
to  favour  their  cause.  This  passage  is  thus  elegantly  translated 
by  Mr.  Pope  : — 

The  sire  of  gods,  and  all  the’  ethereal  train, 

On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main, 

Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feast  of  Ethiopia’s  blameless  race. 

Twelve  days  the  powers  indulge  the  genial  rite  ; 
Returning  with  the  twelfth  revolving  light. 

Then  will  I  mount,  &c,  Iliad,  lib.  i.  1.  554. 
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While  hell’s  dread  ruler  in  his  car  convey’d 
To  realms  of  darkness  the  reluctant  maid.  6& 

Long*  as  she  view’d  the  star  bespangled  skies. 
And  ocean’s  many-teeming*  waters  rise  ; 

While  earth’s  gay  verdure  fled  not  from  her  view. 
Nor  Phoebus  yet  his  cheerful  light  withdrew ; 

So  long  the  ray  of  hope  illumed  her  breast,  65 
Nor  sunk  her  soul,  undaunted  though  distrest. 

Her  mother  still  she  thought  would  meet  her  sight. 
And  friendly  powers  who  dwelt  in  realms  of  light. 
Even  ocean’s  depth  resounded  to  her  crv. 

And  lofty  mountains  towering  to  the  sky  !  70 

At  length,  the  shrieks  of  woe  her  mother  hears — 
Her  heavenly  breast  the  shaft  of  anguish  tears. 

Tiie  blooming  wreath  she  from  her  brow  unbinds ; 
Ilends  her  bright  locks,  and  gives  them  to  the  winds  : 
Then  (mournful  emblem  of  her  inward  woes  !)  75 

A  sable  veil  athwart  her  shoulders  throws. 

Ver.  76.  A  sable  veil  a! Invar t  her  shoulders  throws.  ]  Ceres 
is  said  to  have  worn  a  black  veil  by  the  Grecian  poets,  either  as 
a  sign  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Proserpine,  or  to  conceal  her 
grief  from  observation.  But  it  was  used  as  an  ornamental  part 
of  dress,  richly  embroidered  and  transparent,  in  very  early  ages. 
Homer  describes  a  beautiful  one  offered  by  the  Trojan  matrons 
at  the  altar  of  Minerva,  (Iliad,  lib.  vi.  1.  293.)  And  Penelope’s 
is  thus  described  by  Pope  in  his  translation  of  the  eighteenth 
book  of  his  Odyssey  : — 

A  veil  translucent  o’er  her  brow  displayed, 

Her  beauty  seems,  and  only  seems  to  shade. 

We  find  Rebecca  makes  use  of  one,  on  being  informed  that 
Isaac  was  approaching  to  meet  her,  (Gen.  xxiv.  65.)  When 
Judah  meets  Thamar  likewise,  she  is  described  as  covering - 
herself  with  a  veil,  (Gen.  xxxviii.  14.)  This  phrase  is  rather 
remarkable,  as  Judah,  on  that  account  possibly,  supposed  her 
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As  some  fond  bird  her  ravish'd  young  deplores., 

And  every  secretfshade  in  vain  explores  ; 

To  seek  the  fair  she  flies  o’er  sea  and  land,, 

The  burning  torches  waving  in  her  hand.  80 

Nor  gods,  nor  men  the  author  of  her  woes 
Unfold — nor  birds  of  omen’d  flight  disclose. 

Nine  tedious  days  in  vain  the  queen  adored 
The  various  regions  of  the  earth  explored ; 

Nor  did  she  taste,  while  she  her  course  pursued,  85 
The  balmy  nectar,  or  ambrosial  food  ; 

Nor  ever  in  the  cool  translucent  wave, 

Toil’s  sweet  relief,  her  form  of  beauty  lave. 

On  the  tenth  morn,  as  chacing  night’s  dull  gloom 
Aurora’s  beams  the  purpled  east  illume,  90 

Pale  Hecate  before  her  view  appear’d. 

Her  hand  the  faintly-gleaming  taper  rear’d. 

And  thus  began  :  Oh  thou  !  to  whom  we  owe 
Those  joys,  the  seasons’  circling  flight  bestow  ; 
What  god,  what  mortal  dared  the  impious  deed,  93 
That  makes  a  heavenly  breast  with  sorrow  bleed  ? 

to  be  a  courtezan  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  slaves  formerly  in  Greece 
wore  larger  veils  than  other  people.  Euripides  makes  Andro¬ 
mache  complain  in  his  play  of  that  name — “  1  was  conducted 
from  my  husband’s  bed  to  the  strand,  my  face  covered  with  the 
veil  of  a  captive.”  It  is  well  known  that  the  veil  of  female 
slaves  in  the  Levant,  at  present,  covers  the  whole  body,  and 
that  the  Greeks  have  been  more  tenacious  of  their  old  customs 
than  most  other  nations. — May  not  this  account  for  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Celeus,  though  struck  with  the  venerable  appearance  of 
Ceres,  proposing  an  employment  to  her,  on  seeing  her  wear  a 
veil  appropriated  to  women  of  inferior  rank,  which  otherwise 
would  have  scarcely  been  consistent  with  their  amiable  charac¬ 
ters  See  p.  470.  and  p.  481.  1.  275. 
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I  heard  thy  daughter’s  voice  implore  relief; 
Unknown  to  me  the  author  of  her  grief — 

*  *  * 

*  .  s '  ■ 

She  ceased ;  nor  did  the  goddess  make  reply, 

But  sudden  waved  the  flaming  torch  on  high,,  100 
And  sought  the  ruler  of  the  day  ;  whose  sight. 
From  the  pure  regions  of  unclouded  light 
All  actions  views.  Before  his  car  they  came  ; 

The  burning  car,  and  horses  breathing  flame. 
Stopped  sudden. — Ceres  thus:  Oh  Phoebus  hear! 
My  fame,  my  ancient  dignity  revere  !  10 6 

If  e’er  my  blessings  gave  thy  soul  delight, 

Those  blessings  now  by  friendship’s  act  requite. 

A  daughter  late  was  mine  of  beauteous  form — 
(Sweet  tender  plant,  uprooted  by  a  storm  !)  no 
Distant  I  heard  her  loud-lamenting  cries  ; 

But  fate  severe  denied  her  to  my  eyes. 

Oh  thou !  who  crown’d  with  ether’s  purest  light. 
Through  earth  and  ocean  dart’st  thy  boundless  sight. 
Tell  me  what  god,  what  mortal,  has  convey’d  115 
Reluctant  from  these  arms  my  darling  maid  ? 

Daughter  of  Rhea  !  he  replied,  1  hear 
With  grief  thy  Wrongs,  and  dignity  revere. 

Blame  not  the’  ethereal  race — from  heaven’s  dread 
king, 

Who  dwells  mid’  blackening  clouds,  thy  sorrows 
spring.  120 

Ver.  98.  Unknown  to  me  the  author  of  her  grief.]  Some  part 
of  Hecate’s  speech  appears  to  have  been  lost — She  relates 
nothing  more  to  Ceres  than  what  she  knew  before ;  and  yet, 
from  what  follows,  one  would  suppose  that  her  information  had 
conveyed  to  the  goddess  some  additional  cause  for  grief  and 
vexation. 
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Pluto,  by  his  decree  the  virgin  bore. 

Where  darkly-frowning  on  the*  infernal  shore 
His  lofty  palace  stands — no  more  repine  : 

No  cause  for  anguish,  nor  for  shame  is  thine. 

He,  brother  to  the  god  who  rules  on  high,  125 
Now  hails  her  empress  of  the  lower  sky  : 

For  Saturn's  awful  race  superior  reign 

O’er  heaven,  o’er  hell,  and  earth -encircling*  main. 

He  said ;  and  then  (his  course  no  more  delay’d) 
Spoke  to  his  fiery  steeds — his  steeds  obey’d.  130 

Whirl’d  rapid  onwards  through  the’  illumined  skies. 
The  flame-robed  chariot  kindles  as  it  flies  : 

Swift,  as  when  rushing  through  the  blaze  of  day. 
Darts  the  fierce  eagle  on  his  distant  prey. 

But  deeper  anguish  rends  the  mother’s  soul,  135 
And  thoughts  of  vengeance  in  her  bosom  roll ; 

She  shuns  the’  imperious  power  who  rules  on  high. 
And  quits  the’  immortal  synod  of  the  sky. 

Then,  furious  from  Olympus’  airy  height 
To  earth  precipitates  her  rapid  flight.j  140 

There  mingling  with  the  race  of  man,  she  shares 
Their  various  toils  -  consumed  with  grief  appears 
Her  beauteous  form ; — unknown  from  shore  to  shore 
She  roves ;  till  Celeus’  hospitable  door 
Receives  her  steps — He  in  Eleusis  reigned,  1 45 

Where  still  her  rites,  and  honours  are  maintained 
Beside  a  path,  while  o’er  her  drooping  head 
His  grateful  shade  the  verdant  olive  spread ; 

As  by  her  feet  Parthenius’  waters  flow. 

She  sits,  a  pallid  spectacle  of  woe.  no 

Her  faded  cheeks  no  more  with  beauty  bloomed, 

But  now  the  form  of  wrinkled  age  assumed. 
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She  seem’d  like  those  whom  each  attractive  grace 
Forsakes,  when  time  with  wrinkles  marks  the  face ; 
From  whom  the  Cyprian  power  indignant  flies,  15^ 
Her  gifts  refuses,  and  her  charms  denies ; 

Who,  in  some  regal  dome,  by  fate  severe, 

Are  doom’d  to  nurse,  and  serve  another’s  heir. 

Four  gentle  ny  mphs  light-moving  o’er  the  plaiit 
Approach ;  four  brazen  urns  their  arms  sustain —  160 
Great  Celeus  was  their  sire— he  bade  them  bring 
The  limpid  water  from  Parthenius’  spring; 

Lovely  they  seem’d  as  heaven’s  immortal  powers : 
Youth’s  purple  light,  and  beauty’s  opening  flowers 
Glow’d  on  their  cheeks — Callidice  the  fair,  165 
And  meek  Clausidice  with  pensive  air ; 

Then  Demo,  and  Callithoe’s  riper  grace 
Appeared,  the  eldest  of  the  lovely  race. 

They  hail  the  power  unknown — (For  mortal  eyes 
How  hard  to  penetrate  a  god’s  disguise  1)  170 

Ver.  159.  Four  gentle  nymphs  light-moving  o'er  the  plain 
Approach  ; — ] 

This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and  bears  some 
resemblance  to  that  beautiful  passage  in  Genesis,  which  gives  so 
pleasing  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  and  artless  benevolence  of  the 
primitive  times: — when  Rebecca  went  with  her  pitcher  to  the 
well,  and  found  there  the  servant  of  Abraham — “  He  ran  to 
meet  her  and  said,  Let  me  I  pray  thee  drink  a  little  water  of 
thy  pitcher — And  she  said,  Drink  my  lord  :  and  she  hasted  and 
let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  him  drink  :  and 
tvhen  she  had  done  giving  him  drink,  she  said,  I  will  draw  water 
for  thy  camels  also,  until  they  have  done  drinking. — And  she 
hasted  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran  again 
unto  the  well  to  draw  water,  and  drew  for  all  his  camels.”  Gen. 
xxiv.  17.— Can  modern  politeness  exceed  the  Immunity  of  the 
action,  or  refinement  in  language  improve  the  description  of  it  j 
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Who,  and  whence  art  thou,  Dame  l  whose  brow  ap¬ 
pears 

Marked  by  the  traces  of  revolving1  years  ? 

Why  dost  thou  shun  yon  peopled  town  ?  in  grief 
Why  lonely  sit  ? — there  thou  wilt  find  relief : 

There,  matrons  like  thyself,  who  long  the  load  1 75 
Of  life  have  borne,  and  traced  its  rugged  road. 
Employed  in  labours,  such  as  best  engage 
The  pleased  attention  of  declining  age. 

With  tender  maids  thy  sorrows  shall  condole. 

And  acts  of  friendship  cheer  thy  drooping  soul !  iso 
Hail  nymphs  unknown  !  the  goddess  thus  rejoin’d. 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  grateful  mind. 

Would  you  the  story  of  my  sorrows  know. 

Attend  to  no  fictitious  tale  of  woe. 

Reluctant  from  the  Cretan  coast  I  came;  185 
Dear  native  land  !  and  Doris  is  my  name. 

Ver.  184.  Attend  to  no  fictitious  tale  of  tvoe. 

Reluctant  from  the  Cretan  coast  I  came  ; — J 
This  affirmation  of  truth  by  way  of  Proem  to  a  fabulous  relation 
seems  to  reflect  no  great  credit  on  the  integrity  of  Ceres,  or 
judgment  of  the  bard.  It  is  however  no  uncommon  mode  of 
beginning  a  narrative  story  among  the  Grecian  poets,  and  Pro¬ 
serpine  uses  nearly  the  same  expression  when  she  acquaints 
Ceres  with  the  manner  in  which  she  was  carried  off  by  Pluto. 
Ulysses,  in  giving  a  false  account  of  himself  to  Minerva,  begins 
with  assuring  her  that  he  would  speak  merely  what  was  true, 
and  then  says  he  was  of  Cretan  extraction.  (Odyssey  b.  xiv.  1. 
192.)  What  is  rather  remarkable,  in  giving  two  other  feigned 
accounts  of  himself,  he  declares  that  he  was  born  in  Crete. 
(Odyssey  b.  xiii.  1.  256.  and  b.  xix.  1.  181.)  From  these  con¬ 
current  circumstances,  may  not  Cretan  falsehood*  have  been  a 
proverbial  expression  long  before  the  days  of  Epimenides,  and 
glanced  at  both  in  the  Odyssey  and  in  this  Poena  ? 


*  K pres  an  VtvjTou, 
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To  ruffian  s'  force  who  plough  the  watery  way, 

I  fell  a  helpless,  unresisting  prey. 

The  bark  bounds  swiftly  o’er  the  liquid  main. 

And  soon  the  coast  of  Thericus  we  gain.  190 

The  vessel  safely  moor'd, — a  female  band 
Prepare  the  banquet  on  the  neighbouring  strand ; 
Whilst  wide  around  us  eve’s  grey  vapours  rise, 

And  her  dim  shades  roll  slowly  through  the  skies* 
But,  deeply-musing  on  my  woes,  I  pine,  195 

Nor  share  the  feast,  nor  taste  the  chearful  wine. 
When  thro’  the  sky  night  s  deeper  gloom  was  spread. 
Unnoticed,  trembling  o’er  the  beach  I  fled. 

The  spoiler’s  lust  of  gold  I  rendered  vain  ; 
Unransom’d,  thus  escaped  the  galling  chain  200 
Of  servitude — long  time  from  shore  to  shore 
I  wander’d — various  toils  and  perils  bore. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  people  of  suspected  characters  in 
regard  to  truth,  generally  preface  their  speeches  with  some  com¬ 
pliment  to  their  own  veracity,  or  with  expressing  a  detestation 
of  falsehood  ;  and,  if  they  mean  to  deceive,  begin  with  protest¬ 
ing  that  they  had  no  such  design ;  though  true  policy  would 
suggest  to  them  the  expediency  of  avoiding  the  slightest  insi¬ 
nuation  which  might  lead  even  to  a  suspicion  of  deceit — But 
the  language  of  falsehood  has  been  similar  in  all  ages,  and  the 
lioman  poet  with  great  judgment  makes  Sinon,  after  having 
mentioned  the  only  true  circumstance  of  his  story,  proceed  in 
this  manner— 

4  — nec  si  miserum  fortuna  Sinonem 

Finxit,  vanum  etiam  mendacemq :  improba  finget. 

iEn.  1.  2. 

Wretch  as  he  is,  yet  Sinon  can  defy 

The  frowns  of  fortune,  and  abhors  a  lie. — Pitt. 

Virgil  is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  for  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  minute  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  than  for  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  knowledge,  or  the  sublimity  of  his  genius. 
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To  me  even  now  unknown,  ere  you  unfold. 

The  land  1  tread,  the  people  I  behold. 

To  you,  ye  virgins  !  may  the’  ethereal  powers. 
Who  o’er  Olympus  dwell  in  airy  bowers,  20 6 

Shed  choicest  favors  !  may  your  consorts  prove 
Of  lovely  form,  deserving  of  your  love  ! 

And  be  your  children  with  such  beauty  blest. 

As  hope  can  image  in  a  parent’s  breast !  210 

Then  gentle  maids,  in  pity  to  my  woes. 

How  best  I  can  obtain  relief,  disclose. 

In  yonder  town — with  pleasure  I’ll  engage 
In  tasks  best  suited  to  my  feeble  age. 

Well-skill’d  in  household  toils,  to  please  my  lord  215 
The  couch  I'll  spread,  and  crown  his  festive  board ; 
Or  should  a  child  be  trusted  to  my  care, 

These  arms  shall  nurse  him,  and  these  knees  shall 
bear. 

She  ceased  ; — the  loveliest  of  a  lovely  line, 
Callidice  replied  ;  no  more  repine  !  220 

But  know,  whate’er  the’  immortal  gods  ordain. 

It  is  our  part  to  suffer,  not  complain— 

Enough  for  us  that  justice  rules  their  mind, 

Whose  wisdom,  like  their  power,  is  unconfined. 
The  chiefs,  who  here  supreme  dominion  hold,  225 
Be  it  my  task,  O  stranger  !  to  unfold  : 

Thro’  whom,  Eleusis  hostile  rage  defies ; 

Beneath  whose  care  yon  guardian  ramparts  rise ; 
From  whom  protecting  law  derives  its  force. 

And  awful  justice  holds  her  steady  course,  £3o> 
Triptolemus,  of  deep-revolving  mind. 

Diodes  noble,  Polvxenus  kind  : 
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With  every  milder  grace  Eumolpus  crown’d. 

And  stately  Dolichus  in  arms  renown’d. 

Superior  to  the  rest,  o’er  these  domains,  2 35 

Our  honor’d  sire,  the  mighty  Celeus  reigns — 

Each  chief  a  lovely  consort  boasts,  who  guides 
Domestic  labours,  and  at  home  presides  : 

Not  one  of  them  who  would  thy  suit  reject. 

But  sooth  thy  sorrows,  and  thy  age  respect :  240 

For  sure,  thou  seem’st  of  more  than  mortal  race, 
Tho’  time  with  wrinkles  marks  thy  pallid  face. 

But  if  thou  here  wilt  rest,  without  delay 
We’ll  to  our  mother’s  ears  thy  tale  convey. 

If  she  approves,  accept  a  welcome  there —  245 

An  only  child,  an  unexpected  heir, 

Born  to  his  parents  in  declining  age. 

Our  darling  pleasure,  will  thy  cares  engage. 
Should’st  thou  preserve  him  (kindly  thus  employ’d) 
Till  ripening  manhood  make  thy  labors  void,  250 
Such  gifts  hereafter  he’ll  on  thee  bestow. 

As  those  will  envy  most,  who  best  shall  know. 

The  virgin  ceased  ;  nor  aught  the  goddess  said* 
But  bow’d  submissive  her  assenting  head. 

The  liquid  chrystal  fills  their  polish’d  urns  :  25I 

Each  nymph  exulting  to  the  town  returns. 

Arriv’d  at  Celeus’  dome,  they  quick  disclose 
The  stranger’s  humble  suit,  and  tale  of  woes 
To  Metanira* — pleased  at  the  request, 

Maternal  fondness  glowing  in  her  breast, 

She  bids  them  to  the  matron  thus  declare, 

That  ample  treasures  should  reward  her  care. 


*  The  wife  of  Celeus. 
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Like  the  kine’s  lowing  race,  that  sportive  bound 
Along  the  plain  with  flowery  verdure  crown’d ; 

Or  the  sleek  fawn,  when  he  at  first  perceives  265 
Spring’s  gen  ial  warmth ,  and  crops  the  budding  leaves ; 
Thus  joyful  thro’  the  beaten  road  they  past. 

With  robes  collected  to  promote  their  haste. 

Their  tresses,  like  the  crocus’  flamy  hue, 

I11  waving  radiance  round  their  shoulders  flew.  270 

Now  to  the  place,  where  sate  the  heavenly  dame 
Beside  the  murmuring  stream,  the  virgins  came. 
Their  mother’s  suit  they  urge,  nor  she  denies — 
While  thoughts  of  sorrow  in  her  bosom  rise. 

Wrapt  in  the  sable  veil  her  course  she  bends  ;  2 7-6 
The  robe  dark-flowing  to  her  feet  descends. 

Soon  they  approach  to  Celeus’  stately  gate  ; 
Within  the  lofty  hall  the  mother  *  sate 
Beside  the  threshold-frequent  to  her  breast 
The  child,  the  darling  of  her  soul,  she  prest.  280 
Each  nymph  to  greet  her  much-loved  parent  flies. 
While  Ceres  distant  stands  in  humble  guise. 

Lo  !  suddenly  before  their  wondering  sight 
Her  form  increasing,  to  the  temple’s  height 
Ascends — her  head  with  circling  rays  is  crown’d,  285 
And  w  ide  the’  ethereal  splendor  spreads  around  ! 

Awe,  veneration,  seized  the  mother’s  breast. 

And  pallid  fear  was  on  her  cheeks  imprest— 
Upstarting  from  her  couch  she’d  fain  resign 
The  seat  resplendent  to  her  guest  divine  :  2 90 

With  looks  unwilling  she  the  suit  denies. 

And  fixes  on  the  ground  her  radiant  eyes. 

But  kind  Iambe  with  a  modest  mien 
A  seat  provided  for  the  seasons’  queen : 

*  Metanira. 

vol.  ir.  I  i 
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A  lambkin’s  snowy  fleece  she  o’er  it  spread;—  295 
Still  deeply-musing  nought  the  goddess  said  : 

But  round  her  head  the  dusky  mantle  drew, 

To  hide  her  deep-felt  anguish  from  their  view. 

*  *  * 

Be  it  thy  care  to  nurse  this  lovely  boy, 

Child  of  my  age,  an  unexpected  joy  300 

By  favoring  gods  bestow’d! — should  thro’  thy  cares,, 
My  Demophon  arrive  at  manhood’s  years  : 

Others  shall  at  thy  happier  state  repine. 

Such  high  rewards,  such  treasure  shall  be  thine ! 

O  woman  !  favor’d  by  the  powers  of  heaven,  305 
To  whom  the  gods  this  beauteous  child  have  given, 
Ceres  replied,  I  take  with  joy  thy  heir — 

No  nurse  unskill’d  receives  him  to  her  care : 

Nor  magic  spell,  nor  roots  of  mighty  power. 

From  earth’s  dark  bosom  torn  at  midnight  hour,  310 
Shall  hurt  thy  offspring — to  defeat  each  charm. 

And  herb  malignant  of  its  power  disarm, 

F nil  well  I  know. — She  said,  and  to  her  breast 
The  infant  clasp’d,  and  tenderly  carest. 

Thus  Ceres  nursed  the  child — exulting  joy  315 
Reign’d  in  his  parents  hearts—  mean  while  the  boy 

Ver.  297.  - - the  dusky  mantle  drevo 

To  hide  her  deep-felt  anguish  from  their  wen?. 3 

Here  probably  should  follow  the  lines  which  the  Scholiast  on 
Nicander  alludes  to,— (See  Preface,  p.  463.)  and  likewise  some 
explanation  of  the  miraculous  appearance  assumed  by  Ceres, 
which  induced  them  not  to  look  on  her  as  a  goddess,  but  to 
consider  it  as  a  sign  of  her  being  favored  by  some  Deity,  or  an 
omen  of  divine  approbation  in  regard  to  her  taking  charge  of 
Demophon. — Something  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  wanting,  for 
by  the  few  lines  of  Metanira’s  speech  that  are  preserved,  and 
immediately  follow,  we  find  her  impressed  with  no  veneration 
for  Ceres,  but  speaking  to  her  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
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Grew  like  an  offspring  of  ethereal  race  ; 

Health  crown’d  his  frame,  arid  beauty  deck’d  his  face. 
No  mortal  food  he  ate  : — the  queen  adored 
Around  him  oft  ambrosial  odors  pour’d ;  320 

Oft’  as  the  child  w  as  on  her  bosom  laid, 

She  heavenly  influence  to  his  soul  convey’d. 

At  night,  to  purge  from  earthly  dross  his  frame. 

She  kindled  on  the  earth  the’  annealing  flame  ; 

And  like  a  brand,  un mark’d  by  human  view,  325 
Amid  the  fire  wide-blazing  frequent  threw 
The’  unconscious  child — his  parents  wondering  trace 
Something  divine,  a  more  than  mortal  grace 
Shine  in  his  form  ; — and  she  design’d,  the  boy 
To  chance  superior,  and  to  time’s  annoy,  330 ' 

Crowm’d  with  unceasing  joys  in  heaven  should 
reign — 

Those  thoughts  a  mother's  rashness  render’d  vain  !• 
One  fatal  night,  neglectful  of  repose. 

Her  couch  forsaking,  Metanira  rose  ; 

And  from  her  secret  stand  beheld  the  flame  333 
Receive  the  infant. — Terror  shakes  her  frame! 

She  shrieks  in  agony  —she  smites  her  thighs; 

And  thus  she  pours  her  loud-lamenting  cries. — 


Ver.  337.  She  shrieks  in  cigony — she  smites  her  thighs.  3  This 
was  a  common  method  among  the  ancients  of  expressing  grief, 
or  any  violent  emotion  of  the  mind  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of 
Fabius,  says,  “  that  he  struck  his  thigh  on  seeing  his  troops 
flying  from  their  enemies,”  probably  through  shame  and  vexa¬ 
tion.  Asius  expresses  rage  and  indignation  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Jliad,  lib.  xii.  1.  1G2;  and  Achilles  his  surprize  and 
anger.  Iliad,  lib.  xv.  1.  125.  In  the  holy  Scripture  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  sign  of  sorrow  and  unfeigned  repentance.  Thus 
Jeremy  says,  xxxi.  19,  “  Surely  after  that  I  was  turned,  I 
repented ;  and  after  tlvat  I  was  instructed,  I  smote  upon  mv 

1  i  2 
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Oh  Demophon,  my  child  !  this  stranger  guest. 
What  causeless  rage,  what  frenzy  has  possest?  340 
Consuming  flames  around  thy  body  roll. 

And  anguish  rends  thy  mother’s  tortured  soul ! 

Wrath  seiz’d  the  goddess ;  her  immortal  hands 
Sudden  she  plunged  amid  the  fiery  brands ; 

And  full  before  the’  afflicted  mother’s  view,  345 
On  the  cold  floor  the  blameless  infant  threw. 

And  furious  thus  began  ;  Oh  mortals  vain  ! 

Whose  folly  counteracts  what  gods  ordain ! 

Who  lost  in  error’s  maze,  will  never  know 
Approaching  blessings  from  impending  woe !  350 

Long,  for  the  rashness  that  thy  soul  possest. 

Shall  keen  reflection  agonize  thy  breast. 

For,  by  that  oath  which  binds  the  powers  supreme 
I  swear !  by  sable  Styx,  infernal  stream ! 

Else  had  thy  son  in  youth’s  perpetual  prime  355 
Shared  heavenly  joys,  and  mock’d  the  rage  of  time. 
But  now  ’tis  past  1  from  fate  he  cannot  fly ! — 

Man’s  common  lot  is  his — he  breathes  to  die  !  — 

But  since  a  goddess  on  her  knees  carest 
Thy  child  -  since  oft  he  slumber’d  on  her  breast,  360 
Fame  shall  attend  his  steps,  and  bright  renown 
With  wreaths  unfading  shall  his  temples  crown. 

In  future  times,  torn  by  discordant  rage,- 
Eleusis’  sons  commutual  war  shall  wage ; 

(Then  Demophon)  355 

*  #  * 

thigh."  And  Ezekiel  much  to  the  same  purport  says,  xxi.  12. 
“  Cry  and  howl,  son  of  man  !  for  it  shall  be  upon  my  people: 
it  shall  be  upon  all  the  princes  of  Israel — terrors  by  reason  of 
the  sword  shall  be  upon  my  people ;  smite  therefore  upon  thy 
thigh!”  i.  e.  in  token  of  grief  and  contrition. 
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Know  then  that  Ceres,  from  whose  bounty  flow 
Those  blessings  the  revolving  years  bestow, 

Who,  both’  from  gods  and  man’s  frail  Cace  demands 
Her  honors  due,  before  thy  presence  stands. 

Away,  and  let  Eleiisis’  sons  unite,  370 

Where  steep  Callichorus’  projecting  height 
Frowns  o’er  the  plain,  a  stately  fane  to  rear  : 

Her  awful  rites  its  goddess  shall  declare. 

There  with  pure  hearts  upon  the  hallow’d  shrine 
Your  victims  slay,  and  soothe  a  power  divine !  375 

This  said ;  the  front  of  age  so  late  assumed 
Dissolved — her  face  with  charms  celestial  bloom’d. 
The  sacred  vesture  that  around  her  flew. 

Thro’  the  wide  air  ambrosial  odors  threw  : 

Her  lovely  form  with  sudden  radiance  glow’d;  380 
Her  golden  locks  in  wreaths  of  splendour  flow’d. 
Thro’  the  dark  palace  stream’d  a  flood  of  light, 

As  cloud-engender’d  fires  illume  the  night 
With  dazzling  blaze — then  swiftly  from  their  view. 
Urged  by  indignant  rage,  the  goddess  flew.  385 
In  Metanira’s  breast  amazement  reign’d  : — 
Silent  she  stood ;  nor  long  her  knees  sustain’d 
Their  tottering  weight — she  sunk  in  grief  profound. 
The  child  neglected,  shrieking  on  the  ground 
Beside  her  lay :  his  agonizing  cries  390 

The  sisters  hear,  and  from  their  couches  rise : 

They  snatch  him  from  the  floor — the  fire  supprest 
One  1  ights  anew — one  fondly  to  her  breast 
The  infant  folds  —by  filial  duty  sway’d. 

Another  hastes  to  Metanira’s  aid.  3^5* 

And  now  they  gather’d  round  the’  afflicted  child. 
And  bathed  his  beauteous  form  with  dust  defiled : 
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With  broken  sobs  he  ceased  not  to  complain ; 

A  different  nurse  he  sought,  but  sought  in  vain. 

To  soothe  the  goddess’  rage,  with  awe  imprest,  40$ 
In  deep  consult  they  past  the  hours  of  rest ; 

Till  night  her  dreary  shadows  roll’d  away. 

And  bright  Aurora  brought  the  cheerful  day  : 

Then,  as  she  bade,  around  whose  brow  divine. 

The  blooming  flowers,  a  lovely  wreath,  entwine,  40 3 
They,  to  the  ruler  of  Eleusis’  state. 

The  wonders  of  the’  eventful  night  relate. 

The  sages  of  the  land  convened,  his  will 
He  thus  unfolds;  that  on  the'  impending  hill 
Of  steep  Callichorus,  to  the  bright  hair’d  power  4io 
An  altar  rise,  and  stately  temple  tower. 

Gladly  the  chiefs  assent — with  busy  care 
The  people  soon  the  splendid  fabric  rear. 

A  power  superior  ajds  their  warm  desire;— 

They  hail  the  omen,  and  with  joy  retire.  415 

There  Ceres,  distant  from  the  powers  divine, 

Sits  deeply-musing  in  her  hallow’d  shrine. 

The  eager  wish  to  view  her  daughter’s  face. 

Again  to  fold  her  with  a  fond  embrace. 

Consumes  her  beauteous  form — alternate  roll  420 

The  tides  of  grief  and  vengeance  in  her  soul. 

’She  to  the  earth  her  genial  power  denies : 

The  corn  unfruitful  in  its  bosom  lies: 

The  oxen  draw  the  crooked  plough  in  vain  ; 

No  waving  verdure  decks  the  blasted  plain  :  424 

Pale  famine  spreads  around — each  mortal  breast 
|s  sunk  with  woe,  and  by  despair  possest. 

One  common  fate  had  now  involved  them  all, 

And  the  blest  gods  who  in  the’  aerial  1ml} 
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Of  high  Olympus  reign,  by  man  adored,  430 

Their  votaries’  vows,  and  offerings  had  deplored : 
But  Jove  revolving  on  the  ills  design’d 
By  Ceres ; — to  appease  her  wrathful  mind. 

Sends  the  bright  goddess  of  the  splendid  bow. 
Whose  gold-bespangled  wings  with  lustre  glow —  435 
Thro’  yielding  air  with  matchless  speed  she  flewr; 
Eleusis’  temple  rose  before  her  view. 

There,  while  rich  incense  wafted  fragrance  round. 
Clad  in  her  sable  veil  the  queen  she  found. 

And  thus  began  :  The  ruler  of  the  sky  440 

Calls  thee  to  meet  the’  assembled  gods  on  high — 

Oh  haste !  with  them  celestial  pleasures  prove  ; 

Nor  fruitless  be  the  words  that  come  from  Jove  ! 

Iris  in  vain  her  soothing  words  addrest ; 

The  goddess  yields  not  to  her  kind  request  :  445 

In  vain,  at  his  command  who  sways  the  skies. 

The’  immortals  sue — she  hears  and  she  denies : 
Their  proffer’d  honours,  and  their  gifts  disdains. 
And  in  her  breast  relentless  vengeance  reigns. 
Firmly  resolved  where  high  Olympus  towers,  450 
She  ne’er  would  mingle  with  the’  ethereal  powers. 
Nor  fruitful  earth’s  productive  force  renew. 

Till  her  loved  daughter  met  her  longing  view. 
When  the  dread  power  whose  thunder  shakes  the 
skies. 

From  whose  keen  sight  no  act  unnoticed  lies,  455 
Heard  her  determined  will;  he  gave  command 
To  Maia’s  son,  who  bears  the  golden  wand. 

That  straight  to  Erebus  he  wing  his  way. 

And  woo  the  god  whom  shadowy  forms  obey 
With  words  persuasive  ;  that  his  queen  adored  4(n> 
In  Stygian  realms,  might  be  to  heaven  restored^ 
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And  mingling  with  the  powers  celestial,,  ease 
Her  mother's  anxious  soul,  and  wrath  appease. 

Hermes  obeys,  and  from  the  realms  of  day 
To  Tartarus  directs  his  rapid  way ;  465 

There,  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  profound. 

The  monarch  of  the'  infernal  realms  he  found 
High-throned  in  gloomy  state — beside  her  lord 
Fair  Proserpine  her  mother’s  loss  deplored. 

Who,  deep-revolving  in  her  troubled  mind,  470 
Dire  vengeance  gainst  the’  ethereal  race  design’d. 

Hermes  began  ;  Oh  thou  !  whose  awful  head 
Is  crown’d  with  sable  locks — to  whom  the  dead 
Submissive  reverence  pay — the  sire  of  gods. 

Great  Jove  decrees,  that  from  these  dark  abodes,  475 
By  me,  thy  consort  crown’d  with  beauty’s  charms. 
Should  be  to  heaven  restor’d,  and  Ceres’  arms. 

For  know,  such  vengeful  thoughts  her  soul  inspire. 
That  even  the  immortal  gods  must  feel  her  ire. 

No  golden  harvests  now  the  plains  adorn,  480 

In  earth  she  hides  the  life-sustaining  corn. 

And  man  must  fall ;  —  to  those  who  rule  the  skies 
No  honours  shall  be  paid,  no  prayers  arise. 

Far,  far  from  them,  with  rage-enkindled  heart. 

She,  in  the  lofty  temple  sits  apart,  485 

Rear’d  by  Eleusis  to  her  power  divine. 

Where  clouds  of  incense  roll  around  her  shrine. 

The  gloomy  monarch  Jove’s  commands  obey’d; 
Reluctant  smiles  his  dark-bent  brows  display’d : 
And  thus  his  blooming  consort  he  addrest;  49a 
Go  Proserpine!  let  pleasure  sway  thy  breast, 

N°  more  let  memory  recall  the  past. 

Rut  to  thy  mother’s  fond  embraces  haste — 
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*Tis  fruitless,  nay  ’tis  folly  to  complain — 

Nor  I  a  husband  that  deserves  disdain —  495 

Brother  to  Jove  supreme  ! — Hence  then  my  fair  ! 
And  soon  again  to  Pluto- s  arms  repair. 

Honour  to  thee,  the  heavenly  powers  shall  pay ; 
Thee  shall  the  shadowy  forms  of  hell  obey  : 

And  those,  who  ne’er  on  earth  invoked  thy  aid,  .500 
Nor  victims  slew,  nor  rich  oblations  paid, 

By  thee  condemn’d,  shall  prove  eternal  pains 
In  the  dark  realms  where  endless  horror  reigns. 

He  said ;  and  sudden  from  her  seat  arose  50; 
His  lovely  bride — her  heart  with  transport  glows; 
Then  Pluto  fear’d,  lest  from  the  realms  above. 

And  Ceres>  object  of  her  filial  love, 

She’d  ne’er  return ;  and  fraudulent  decreed 
The  fair  should  taste  the  rich  pomegranate’s  seed — 
A  fatal  pledge  !  The  ruler  of  the  dead  510 

Then  to  their  view  his  sable  coursers  led  ; 

And  yoked  them  to  the  splendid  car — his  bride 
Assumed  the  seat,  with  Hermes  by  her  side. 

The  god,  whose  fury  to  the’  infernal  plains  514 
Hurled  hapless  Argus ; — firm  he  grasp’d  the  reins, 
And  waved  the  lash — the  steeds  impetuous  flew  : 
The  realms  of  darkness  vanish’d  from  their  view. 
Onward  the}'  rush,  impatient  of  delay. 

Nor  seas,  nor  rapid  streams  impede  their  way ; 

Nor  towering  heights,  which  darkening  clouds 
surround ;  520 

Nor  low-sunk  vales  with  verdant  herbage  crown’d. 
With  steady  ardour,  unabated  force. 

Thro’  depth  of  air  they  urge  their  rapid  course  ; 
Till  Ceres’  sacred  temple  they  behold. 

Where  clouds  of  incense  round  her  altar  roll’d.  525 
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Soon  as  the  goddess  view’d  her  daughter’s  face. 
With  eager  speed  she  rushed  to  her  embrace. 

Thus  when  the  hind  her  long-lost  fawn  espies. 

In  transport  from  the  mountain’s  brow  she  flies. 

-*•  *  *  * 

Thou,  here  with  Ceres,  daughter  of  my  love,  53(* 
Shalt  stay,  high- honour’d  by  the  powers  above  : 

But  if  thou  aught  in  Pluto’s  drear  abode 
Hast  ate,  thou  must  retrace  the  gloomy  road  ; 

And  with  the’  infernal  god  his  sceptre  share 
One  tedious  third  of  the  revolving  year :  535 

The  rest,  shalt  thou  partake  with  heavenly  powers — 
And  when  with  herbage  green,  and  blooming  flowers 
Spring  decks  the  earth,  thou  shalt  ascend  the  skies, 
A  joy  to  mortal  and  celestial  eyes. 

*  *  *  * 

Say  by  what  art  thy  unsuspecting  mind  540 

The  God  deceived  ? — Thus  Proserpine  rejoin’d  : 
When  the  wing’d  herald  of  the  powers  above 
Came  with  the  mandate  of  all-ruling  Jove, 

Again  to  bear  me  to  the’  ethereal  skies. 

And  give  me  to  thy  long-desiring  eyes  ;  54-} 

That  thus  thy  vengeful  rage  might  be  supprest: 

My  heart  with  transport  bounded  in  my  breast. 

Ver.  528.  In  transport  from  the  mountain's  broxv  shefies .] 
It  is  evident  from  the  few  and  imperfect  words  preserved  in  the 
original  Greek  manuscript,  that  an  affectionate  dialogue  hetween 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  took  place,  after  this  line.  There  is  great 
reason  to  regret  the  frequent  defects  of  the  Moscow  MS.  in 
this  part  of  the  poem. 

Ver.  535.  One  tedious  third  of  the  revolving  year. See  an 
observation  on  this  passage  at  the  end  of  the  Preface.  Some 
few  lines  of  the  original  seem  to  have  been  lost,  where  the 
vacancy  is  left  in  the  page^  from  the  abruptness  of  Ceres*  ques¬ 
tion  to  Proserpine. 
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But  then,  so  hell’s  imperious  lord  decreed ; 

I  ate  reluctant  the  pernicious  seed. 

Joyful  I  wander’d  thro’  the  verdant  plain,  550 
Leucippe,  Phaeno,  Rhodia  in  my  train  : 

With  them  Electra,  Ianira  stray’d. 

And  Rhodope  in  beauty’s  charms  array’d  ^ 

Ocyroe  too  was  there  of  roseate  hue  ; 

Her  golden  locks  around  Chryseis  flew  :  555 

Calypso’s  charming  form,  Urania’s  grace, 

And  Galaxaure’s  love-inspiring  face  : 

Pallas,  who  bids  the  rage  of  battle  glow. 

And  chaste  Diana  with  her  sounding  bow. 

In  pleasing  sports  the  fleeting  hours  we  wear,  560 
And  pluck  the  blushing  honours  of  the  year. 

Lilies  and  Hyacinths  the  air  perfume ; 

The  crocus  glows,  the’  expanding  roses  bloom  : 

But  lovelier  far  I  view  with  joyful  eyes 
The  fair  Narcissus  from  the  earth  arise.  565 

This  wonderous  flower,  the  meadow’s  blooming  pride, 
I  rush'd  to  seize — the  rent  earth  opening  wide 
A  dreary  gulf  disclosed  :  from  thence  appear’d 
The  mighty  king  in  Tartarus  revered. 

And  bore  me  to  his  golden  car — in  vain  570 

J  weep,  resist,  and  to  the  gods  complain. 

Ver.  548.  I  ate  reluctant  the  'pernicious  seed. ]  Here  appears 
to  be  an  omission,  unless  the  speech  of  Proserpine  has  been 
transposed  through  some  mistake.  It  should  probably  have 
begun  with  the  follovving  line — 

Jojful  I  wander’d  through  the  Nysian  plain. 

And  after  that  which  now  concludes  the  speech,  should  follow 
the  account  of  Mercury’s  coming  to  her  in  the  palace  °f 
Pluto,  with  which  it  now  begins.  As  it  stands  at  present,  Pro¬ 
serpine  concludes  her  narrative  with  telling  Ceres,  that  she  is 
still  sorrowful,  and  the  lines  that  immediately  follow,  describe 
flieir  mutual  joy  at  meeting  each  other. 
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Swift  flies  liis  chariot  to  the  realms  below. 

And  still  my  bosom  bleeds  at  former  woe ! 

With  mutual  joy  they  now  sweet  converse  hold. 
And  now  each  other  in  their  arms  enfold ;  575 

And,  all  the  live-long’  day,  the  transports  prove 
That  flow  from  filial  and  maternal  love. 

No  thoughts  of  vengeance  Ceres’  soul  infest; 

But  harmony  and  pleasure  rule  her  breast. 

Soon  Hecate  approach’d,  and  hail’d  the  fair,  5$o 
A  splendid  fillet  bound  her  flowing  hair : 

To  Proserpine  her  breast  with  friendship  glow’d; 
And  all  her  acts  a  kind  attention  show’d. 

And  now  the’  all-seeing  god  whose  thunders  shake 
The’  aerial  regions,  thus  to  Rhea  spake  :  585 

Around  whose  form  her  robes  in  darkness  flew ; 
From  whom  her  birth  the  queen  of  seasons  drew — 
Let  Ceres  hasten  to  the’  ethereal  plain. 

And  every  honour  she  desires,  obtain.  539 

Her  Proserpine,  with  heavenly  powers,  shall  share 
In  joy,  two  parts  of  the  revolving  year. 

The  rest  in  realms  of  night. — The  thunderer  said : 
The  willing  goddess  his  commands  obey’d; 

And  from  Olympus’  cloud-encircled  height 
Bends  to  Callichorus  her  lofty  flight :  595 

O’er  the  drear  region  desolation  frown’d. 

So  late  with  fruits,  and  waving  verdure  crown’d. 

Ver.  580.  Soon  Hecate  approach'd.']  This  passage  is  rather 
obscure  in  the  original ;  she  seems  indeed  both  here  and  in  two 
other  places  to  have  been  introduced  very  needlessly,  unless 
something  allegorical  was  intended.  The  interview  between 
llhea  and  Ceres,  which  almost  immediately  follows,  appears 
plainly  to  be  so. 
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But  soon  the  earth  its  wonted  power  regains ; 
Again  the  harvest  cloaths  the’  extended  plains  ; 
Increasing  ploughshares  turn  the  grateful  soil,  600 
And  weighty  sheaves  reward  the  labourer’s  toil. 

Thro’  air’s  ungenial  void  the  goddess  bends 
Her  flight  sublime,  and  now  on  earth  descends. 

Each  kindred  power  to  hail  the  other  flies, 

Joy  rules  their  hearts,  and  sparkles  in  their  eyes.  605 
At  length  sage  Rhea,  ’round  whose  awful  head 
The  wreath  of  splendour  glow'd,  to  Ceres  said. 

Jove  calls  my  daughter  to  the’  ethereal  plain ; 
Such  honours  as  thy  soul  desires,  obtain. 

He  wills,  two  parts  of  the  revolving  year,  610 
Thy  Proserpine  shall  heavenly  pleasures  share; 
The  rest  in  realms  of  night. — His  sacred  nod 
Confirm’d  the  promise  of  the’  all-ruling  god. 

Haste  then — no  more  oppose  with  wrathful  mind 
Heaven’s  mighty  lord  mid’  darkening  clouds  en¬ 
shrined :  615 

But  thy  kind  influence  to  the  earth  impart. 

And  with  thy  blessings  cheer  man’s  drooping  heart. 
The  power,  whose  brow  the  flowery  wreath 
entwines. 

Obeys  her  word — her  anger  she  resigns. 

The’  extended  plains  with  fruits  and  flowers  are 
crown’d,  620 

And  plenty  reigns,  and  nature  smiles  around. 

Then  to  the  chiefs,  who  o'er  Elcusis  sway’d. 
Whose  righteous  laws  the  grateful  realm  obey’d, 
Eumolpus,  and  Triptolemus  the  sage. 

Diodes  skill’d  to  tame  the  courser’s  rage,  62: > 

Kind  Polyxenus,  and  the  king  who  reign’d 
Supreme,  great  Celeus,  she  her  rites  explain’d; 
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Those  sacred  mysteries,  for  the  vulgar  ear 
Unmeet;  and  known,  most  impious  to  declare! 

Oh  !  let  due  reverence  for  the  gods  restrain  63** 
Discourses  rash,  and  check  enquiries  vain  ! 

Thrice  happy  he  among  the  favour’d  few. 

To  whom  ’tis  given  those  glorious  rites  to  view  ! 

A  fate  far  different  the  rejected  share; 

Unblest,  unworthy  her  protecting  care,  635 

They’ll  perish  ;  and  with  chains  of  darkness  bound. 
Be  plung’d  for  ever  in  the  gulf  profound  ! 

Her  laws  establish'd,  to  the  realms  of  light. 

With  Proserpine  she  wings  her  towering  flight : 

Ver.  628.  Those  sacred  mysteries  for  the  vidgar  ear 

Unmeet ;  and  known  most  impious  to  declare. ] 

Diodorus  observes  of  the  religious  rites  prescribed  by  Or¬ 
pheus,  meaning  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  those  not  initiated  to  enquire  into  their  meaning ;  and  there 
was  a  law  at  Athens,  which  condemned  those  to  death  who 
divulged  any  thing  concerning  them. 

Ver.  638.  Her  laws  establish* d .]  Herodotus,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  history,  relates  that  the  mystic  rites  of  Isis  were 
originally  carried  from  Egypt  to  Greece  by  the  daughters  of 
Danaus;  and  that  the  Pelasgic  women  were  instructed  by  them 
in  the  nature,  design  and  forms  of  their  celebration.  From 
the  same  authority,  strengthened  by  that  of  Apollodorus,  it 
hath  been  supposed  that  these  mysteries,  disguised  under  other 
names  and  other  forms,  were  afterwards  celebrated  at  Eleusis 
in  honour  of  Ceres,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Thesmophoria. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were,  however,  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes.  The  Thesmophoria  were  in  the  subordinate 
class. 

A  striking  similitude  hath  been  frequently  observed  by  the 
curious  enquirers  into  ancient  customs,  between  the  mysteries 
of  Isis  and  Ceres ;  and  the  supposition,  that  the  latter  were 
borrowed  from  the  former,  is  supported  by  the  strongest  ana¬ 
logy,  as  well  as  by  the  most  respectable  authority. 

Many  of  the  learned  indeed  have  conjectured  that  Greece 
was  indebted  to  Orpheus  for  their  introduction  into  that  court- 
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The  sacred  powers  assume  their  seat  on  high,  6  to 
Beside  the  god,  whose  thunders  shake  the  sky. 

try :  and  that  this  ancient  bard  had  an  eye  to  the  Egyptian 
mysteries  in  their  institution,  and  accommodated  the  general 
plan  of  the  one  to  the  particular  genius  and  design  of  the 
other.  Some  have  even  conjectured  that  the  hymns  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  present  times,  under  the  name  of  Or¬ 
pheus,  were  the  same  that  were  originally  sung  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  rites  of  Ceres.  This  honour,  Pausanias  remarks, 
had  never  been  conferred  on  the  hymns  of  Homer ;  who,  pro¬ 
bably,  by  indulging  his  fancy  in  fictions  of  its  own  creation, 
and  departing  with  too  bold  a  licence  from  the  established  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  gods,  had  rendered  his  hymns  unfit  for  their 
worship.  It  was  for  this  unwarrantable  stretch  of  poetic  liberty 
that  his  works  were  proscribed  by  Plato. 

The  Egyptian  priests  threw  an  awful  and  ambiguous  veil  over 
their  religious  rites,  and  having  enjoined  silence  and  secresy, 
as  indispensible  terms  of  initiation,  gave  an  air  of  pomp  and 
solemnity  to  institutions  that  were  trifling,  and  doctrines  that 
were  absurd.  The  simplest  truths  were  lost  in  the  croud  of 
mystic  rites  which  gathered  thick  upon  them ;  and,  while  his¬ 
torical  facts  were  veiled  beneath  the  dress  of  allegory,  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  fictitious  ;  or  to  tell, 
with  certainty,  w’here  the  annalist  ended  his  record,  and  where 
the  mythologist  took  up  his  fable. 

The  Grecians  changed  the  names,  but  retained  and  exag¬ 
gerated  the  stories  of  Egypt ;  they  sometimes  debased,  at  other 
times  they  improved  and  embellished  them.  That  which 
amused  the  fanc3’r,  at  length  was  admitted  as  the  truth :  and 
what  at  first  was  meant  to  be  figurative,  was,  in  process  of 
time,  believed  to  be  literal. 

If  this  hymn  should  not  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Isis,  figured  under  the  character  of  Ceres,  and  to  Proser¬ 
pine,  as  an  emblem  of  the  *  corn  being  hid  part  of  the  year 
beneath  the  earth  ;  may  not  the  story  on  which  it  is  founded  be 
simply  this  ?  'i  he  conjecture  is  vague,  but  it  is  hoped  excus¬ 
able,  as  many  instances  occur  of  the  Greek  poets  blending 
history  with  allegory. 

*  So  Persephone  signifies  in  the  Phoenician  language,  from 
whence  Proserpine  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived. 
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Happy,  thrice  happy  he  of  human  race. 

Who  proves  deserving*  their  benignant  grace  f 
Plutus,  who  from  his  unexhausted  stores 

/ 

To  favour’d  mortals  boundless  treasure  pours, 

The’  auspicious  deities  to  him  shall  send; 

And  prosperous  fortune  shall  his  steps  attend. 

And  now,  O  Ceres  !  at  thy  hallow’d  shrine 
Submissive  bow  the  Eleusinian  line: 

Antron’s  dark  rocks  re-echo  with  thy  praise,  650 
And  sea* surrounded  Paros  thee  obeys. 

Goddess  !  thro’  whom  the  seasons’  circling  flight 
Successive  blessings  pours,  and  new  delight; 

And  thou,  O  lovely  Proserpine  reward 
With  honour’d  age,  and  tranquil  joys  the  bard  635 
Who  sings  your  acts ;  and  soon  his  voice  he’ll  raise. 
And  other  strains  shall  celebrate  your  praise. 

Pluto,  probably  king  of  the  Molossians,  wages  war  against 
the  Eleusinians,  wastes  their  country,  and  carries  off  their  corn — 
a  famine  ensues — Jupiter,  his  brother,  ruler  over  great  part  ot 
Greece,  who  had  connived  at  the  invasion,  thinks  proper  at 
length  to  obtain  a  peace  for  them,  on  their  paying  to  Pluto 
one  third  of  their  tillage  by  way  of  tribute.  They  again  culti¬ 
vate  their  country,  and  Rhea,  Ceres  and  Jupiter  are  recon¬ 
ciled  ;  i.  e.  the  earth  produces  corn,  and  the  people  are  under 
the  protection  of  their  neighbouring  king. 

Ver.  614.  Plutus ,  who  from  his  unexhausted  stores.  ]  The 
conclusion  of  the  story  seems  evidently  allegorical,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  this  plain  and  excellent  moral.  “  That 
those  people  shall  grow  rich  who  apply  diligently  to  agriculture, 
and  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.”  Plutus  probably  was 
called  the  son  of  Ceres  on  that  account. 

FINIS. 
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